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OR A eee 


VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. 


BOOK II. 
CHAP. VII. 


Range from Cape Turnagain southward along the 
eastern Coast of Poenammoo, round Cape South, 
and back to the western entrance of Cook’s Streight, 
which completed the Circumnavigation of this Coun. | 
try ; with a Description of the Coast, and of Ad. 
miraliy Bay : the Departure from New Sealand, 
and various Particulars. 


Ar four o’clock in the afternoon on Friday the 9th 


of February, having tacked, we stood S. W. and con- 
tinued to make sail to. the southward till sunset on 


the 11th, when a fresh breeze-at N. HE, had car- 


ried us back again the length of Cape Palliser, of 
which as the weather was clear we had a good view. 


Between the foot of the high land-and the sea there 


is a low’ flat border, off which there are some rocks 


that appear above water. Between this cape. and 


Cape Turnagain, the land near the shore is, in-‘many. 


_ places low and flat, and has a green and pleasant — 


appearance ;-but farther from the sea it rises into 
hits. .The land between Cape Palliser, and Cape 


’ Tierawitte is high and makes in table-points 5 it 


also seemed to us to form two bays, but we- were 
WoL, Ve : B re 


2 FIRST VOYAGE OF | 
at too great a distance from this part of the coast, 
to judge accurately from appearances. The wind 
having been variable with calms, we had advanced 
no farther by the 12th at noon than latitude 41° 
59/, Cape Palliser’ then bearing north, distant about _ 
five leagues ; aud the snowy mountain S. 83 W. 

At noun on the Zi we found ourselves in the 
latitude 42° 27S. Cape Palliser bearing N. 20 E. 
distant eight leagues. da the afternoon a fresh gale 
sprung up at N. KE. and we steered S. W, by W. for 
the southermost land in sight, which at sunset bore 
from usS. 74 W. At this time the variation was 

15° 4/ E. 

At eight o’clock in the morning of. the 14th, hav. © 
ing run-one and twenty leagues, 8S. 53 W. since the 
preceding noon, it fell calm. We were then abreast 
of the snowy Mountain which bore from usN. W.and in 
this direction lay behind a mountainous ridge of 
nearly the same height, which rises dire¢tly from . 
the sea, and runs parca el with the shore, which lies 
N. Kk. 2N. andS. W. 5S. Lhe north-west end 
of the ridge rises inland, vot jar fram Cape Camp- 
bell: and both the mountain and the ridge are dis. | 
tinctly seen as well from Cape Koamaroo as Cape, 
Palliser; from Koamaroo they are distant two and 
twenty leagues S. W.4 Si and from Cape Pal. 
liser thirty leagues W. S. W.3; and are of a height 
sufficient to be seen ata much greater distance. ae 
noon this day we were in latitude 42° 34! S.- The 
southermost land in sight bore S. W. 2 W.; and 
some low Jand that appeared Jike an island, and lay 
close under the foot of the ridge bore N. W, by 
N. about five or six jeagues. 

In. the afternoon, witert Mr. Banks was out ip 
the boat a shooting, we saw with our glasses . four 
double canoes, having on board fifty-seven men, put 
off from that shore, and. make towards him : ; we im. 
mediately made signals for him to come on_ beard ; 
but the ship with respect te him, being sight in the 
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wake of the sun, he did not see them, We were 
at a considerable distance from the shore, and be was 
at a considerable distance from the ship, which was 
between him and the shore; so that it being a dead. 
calm, I began to be in some pain for him, fearing 
that he might not see’ the canoes time “enough to 
reach the ship before they should. get up with him: 


_ soon after, however, we saw his: boat in motion, and 


had the pleasure to take him on board before the 
Indians came up, who probably had not seen him, 
as their attention seemed to be wholly fixed upon the 
ship. They came within about a stone’s cast, and 
thea stopped, gazing at us with a look of vacant 
astonishment: ‘Lupia exerted all his eloquence to 
prevail. upen them to come nearer, but without any 
_ effect. After surveying us for some time, they left 
us, and made towards the shore; but had not mica- 
- sured more than half the distance between that and 
the ship before it wasdark. We imagined that these 
people had heard nothing ofus, and could not but 
* remark the different behaviour and dispositions of 
the inhabitants of the different parts of this coast 


upon their first approaching the vessel. These kept 


aloof with a mixture of timidity and wonder : others 
had immediately commenced hostilities, by peiting 
us with stones; the gentleman whom we had found 
alone fishing in his boat, scemed to think us en- 
tirely: unworthy of his notice, and some almost 
without invitation, had come on board with an air 
of perfect confidence and good-will, From the be. 
haviour of our last visitors, ] gave the Jand froin 
which they had put off, aod which, as Ihave before | 
observed, had the appearance of an island, the name 
of Lookers- on. 

At eight o’clock in the evening, a breeze sprung 
up at 5.8. W. with which I stretched off south. 
east, because some on board thought they saw land 
in that quarters. In this course we continued till 
sis o’cluck the next morning, when we had rum 

B2 
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eleven leagues, but saw no land, except that which 
we had left. Having stood to the S. F. with a 
light breeze, which veered from the west to the 
north dll noon, our Jatitude by- observation was 
42° 56’ °S. and the high land that we were abreast 
of the preceding noon bore N. N. W.2W. In the 
afternoon we hada light breeze at N. K. with which 
we steered west, edging in for the land, which was 


. distant at about eight leagues. At seven in the 


evening, we were about. six leagues from the shore, 
and the southermost extremity. of the land in sight 
bore W.8. W. | - i ae 

At day break on the 16th, we discovered land 
bearing S. by W. and seemingly detached from the 
coast we were upon, About eight a breeze sprung 
up at N. by E. and we steered directly for it. At 
noon we were in latitude 43° 19% S. the peak on 
the snowy mountain bore N. 20 E. distant twenty- 
seven leagues; the southern extremity of the land 
we could see bore west, and the land which had— 
been discovered in the morning appeared like ap 
island‘ cxtending from S, $. W. to S. W. by W. 2 
W. distant about eight leagues. In the afternoon, - | 
we stood to the southward of it, with a fresh breeze 
at north: at eight in the evening, we had run eleven 
leagues, and the land then extended from S. W. py 

VY.to N. by W. We werethen distant about three 
or four leagues from the nearestshore, and in this © 
situation had fifty fathom water, with a fine sandy 
bottom. The variation of the compass by this morn _ 
ing’s amplitude was 14° 39! E. 3 . 

At sun-rise the next morhing, our opinion that 
_the land we had been standing for was an island, — 
was confirmed by our seeing part of the land of 
‘Tovy Poenammo open to the westward ofit, extend. ~ 
ing as far as W. by S. t eight in the morning, 
the extremes of the island bore N. 76 W. and N. 
N.E. £ E.; and an opening near the south point 
which had the appearance of a bay or harbour; N. 
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—8O WW. ‘distant between three and four leagues; ia 
‘this situation we had thirty- eight fathom water with 
a brown sandy bottom. 
This island which I named after Mr. Banks, lies 
about five leagues from the coast of Tovy Pvenam- 
moo; the south point bears S$. 21 W. from the 
highest peak on _the snowy mountain, and lies in 
; latitude 43° 32'S. and in longitude 186° 30' W. by 
an observation of the sun and moon which was 


uo made this morning 3 it. is ofa circular figure, and 
~ - about twenty- four deagues in compass, it. is wullicl- 


ently high to be seen at the distance of twelve or 
” fiftcen leag gucs, anil the land has a broken irregular 


surface, with the appearance rather of barrenness 


than fertility ; yet it was inhabited, for we saw 
smoke in one place, aud a few straggling natives in 
another, 

When this island was first discovered in the di- 
rection of S, by W. some persons on board were 
of opinion that they also saw land bearing SS.E. 
and S.F, by E.. 1 was myself upon the ‘deck at 
the time, and told them that in my opinion it was 
no more thana cloud, and that as the sun rose it 
would dissipate and vanish. However, as I was de- 
termined to leave no subject for disputation which 
experiment could remove, I ordered the ship to be 
wore, and steered E.S. E. by compass, in the. direc. 
tion which the land was said to bear from us at that 
time. At noon we were in latitude 44° 7/S ; the 
~ south point of Banks’s island bearing north, distant 
five leagues. By seven o'clock at night we had run 
eight and twenty miles, when seeing no land, nor 
any signs of any but, that which we had left, we bore 
away S. by W. and continued upon that course 
till the next day at noon, when we were.in latitude 
45° 16’, the south point of Banks’s island, bearing 
N. 6° 30' W. distant twentyaseight leagues. The 
variation by the azimuth this morning was 15° 20’ 
E, As no sigts of land had yet appeared to the 
, Big ya 
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southward, and as I thought that we had stood far 
enough in that direction to. weather all the land we had 
left, judging from the report of. the natives in Queen 
Charlotte’s Sound, J hauled to the westward: . 

We had a moderate breeze at N.N.W. and N, till 
eight in the evening, when it became unsettled ; aud at 
ten fixed at south s during the night, it blew with such 


violence that it brought us under our close-reefed top-. 


sails, At eight the next morning, having run twenty - 
eight leagues upon a W. by N. 2 N, course, and judg- 
ing ourselves to be to the westward of the land of Tovy 
Poenammoo, we bore away N.W. witha fresh gale at 
sovth. At ten, having run -eleven miles upon this 
course, we saw Jand extending from the S.W. to the 
_N.W, at the distance of about ten leagues, which we 
hauled up for. At noon, our latitude by observation 


*~ 


was 44° 38,,thesouth east point of Banks’s Island bore ~ 


N. 58° 30 E, distant thirty leagues, and the main body 
of the Jand insight W. by N. -A head sea prevented us 


from making much way to the southward; at seven in. 


the evening the extremes of the land stretched from S. 
W. by 8. to N. by W.; and at six leagues from the 
shore we had thirty-two fathom water. At four o’clock 


the next morning, we stood in for the shore W. by S._ 


and during a course of four leagues, our depth of water 


was from thirty-two to thirteen fathom. ‘When it was 


thirteen fathom we were but three miles distant from 
the shore, and therefore stood off; its direction is here 
nearly N. and $8. The surface, to the distance of about 
five miles from the sea, is low and flat; but it then 
rises into hills of a considerable height. It appeared 
to be totally barren, and we saw no signs of its being 
inhabited. “Our latitude, at noon, was 44° 44’; and 
_ the longitude which we made from Banks’s Island te 
this place was 2°22 W. During the last twenty-four 
hours, though we carried as much sail as the ship would 
bear, we were driven three leagues to the leeward. 
We continued to stand off and-on all this day and 
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the next, keeping at the distance of between four and 
_ twelve leagues from the shore, and having water from 
thirty-five to fifty-three fathom. Onthe 22d, at noon, 
we had no observation, but by the land judged our- 
_ selves to be about three leagues farther north than we 
had been the day before. At sun-set, the weather, 
which had been hazy, clearing up, we saw a2 mountain 
which rose in a high peak, bearing N.W. by N.; and 
at the same time, we saw the land more distinctly than 
_ before, extending from N. to 8.W. by S. which, atsome 
distance within the coast, had a lofty and mountainous 
appearance. Wesoon found that the accounts which 
had been given us by the Indians in Queen Charlotte’s | 
Sound of the land to the southward were not true; for 
they had told us that it might be circumnavigated in 
_fourdays. | ie oR | 

On the 23d, having a hollow swell from the S.E. and 
expecting wind from the same quarter, we kept plying - 
between seven and fifteen. leagues from the shore, 
having. from seventy to forty-four fathom. At noon, 
our latitude by observation was 44° 40 S. and our 
longitude from Banks’s Island 1° 31’ W. From this 
time to six in the evening it was calm; but a light 
breeze then springing up at E.N.E. we steered S.S.E. 
all night, edging off from the land, the hollow swell still 
continuing ; our depth of water was from sixty to 

Seventy-five fathom, While we were becalmed, Mr. 
Banks, being out in the boat, shot two Port Egmont 
hens, which were in every respect the same as those 
that are found in great numbers upon the island of 
Faro, and were the first of the kind we had seen upon 
this coast, though we fell in with some a few days 

before we made land. : 
_ 4&t day-break, the wind freshened, and before noon 
we had a strong galeat E.N.E. At eight in the morn. 
ing we saw the land extending as far. as S.W. by S. 
and steered directly for it. At noon, we were in lati- 
tude 45° 22°S.; and the land, which. now stretched 
from 5.W. 3 8, to N.N.W. appeared to be rudely di. 


 % 
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versified by hill and valley. In the afternoon, we 
steered $.W. by 5. and 8.W, edging in for the land 
with a fresh gale at north; but though we were at no 
great distance, the weather was so hazy that we could — 
see nothing distinctly upon it, except a ridge of hizh 
hills lying not far from the sea, and parallel to the . 
coast, which in this place stretches S. by W. and N. by 
Ii. and seemed to end in a high bluff point to the south. 
ward. By cight in the evening we were abreast of 
this point; but it being then dark, and I not knowing 
which way the land trended, we brought to for the 
night. At this time, the point bore west, and was’ 
distant about five miles: our depth of water was 
thirty-seven fathom, and the bottom consisted of small 
pebbles. a . 
At day-break, having made sail, the point bore — 
north, distant three Jeagues, and we now found that 
the land trended from it S.W. by W. as far as we could 
sec. This point I named Cape Saunders, in honour of. 
Sir Charles, Our latitude was 45° 35’ S., and longi- 
tude 189° 4 W. By the latitude, and the angles that 
are made by the coast, this point will be sufficiently 
known; there is, however, about three or four leagues” 
to the south west of it, and very near the shore, a 
‘remarkable saddle-hill, which is a good direction to it 
on that quarter. From one league to four leagues 
north of Cape Saunders, the shore forms two or three 
bays, in which there appeared to be. good anchorage, 
and effectual shelter from the S.W. westerly, and N. 
_ westerly winds ; but my desire of getting to the south. 
ward, in order to ascertain whether this country was 
an island or a continent, prevented my putting into 
any of them. 

We kept ata small distance from the shore all this 
morning, with the wind atS.W. and had a very distinct 
view of it: itis of a moderate height, and the surface 
is broken by many hills which are green and woody ; 

_ but we saw no appearance of inhabitants, At novcn, 


ex 
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Cape Saunders bore N. 30 W. distant about four ~ 


Jeagues. We had variable winds and calms till five 


7a 


o’clock in the evening, when it fixed at W.S.W. and 
soon blew so hard that it put us past our topsails, and 
split the foresail all to pieces: after getting another to 
the yard, we continued to stand to the southward 


under two courses; and at six the next morning, the 


southermost land in sight bore W. by N. and Cape 
Saunders N. by W. distant eight leagues: at noon, it 


bore N. 20 W. fourteen leagues ; and our latitude by 


observation was 46° 36°. The gale continued, with 


heavy squalls and a large hollow sea all the afternoon ; 


and at seven in the evening, we lay to under our fore. 


sail, with the ship’s head to the southward: at noon’ ~ | 


on the 27th, our latitude was 46° 54, and our longi- 


tude from Cape Saunders 1° 24 E, At séven in the 
° ° % s @ 
evening, we made sail under our courses; and at eight 


the next morning set the topsails close reefed. At 
noon, our latitude was 47° 43’, and our longitude east 
from Cape Saunders 2°10. At this time, we wore 
and stood to the northward: in the afternoon, we 
found the variation to be 16° 34 EH. At eight in the 
evening, we tacked and stood to the southward, with | 
the wind at west. _ : 

At noon this day, ovr latitude by account was 
47° 52, and our longitude from Cape Saunders 1° 8 E. 
We stood to the southward till half an hour past three 
in the afternoon; and then, being in Jatitude 48° S. 


-and longitude 188° W. and seeing no appearance ef 


land, we tacked and stood to the northward, having 
a large swell from the S.W. by W. At noon the next 
day, our latitude was 46° 42 S.; and Cape Saunders 
bore N. 46 W. distant eighty-six miles. ‘The south- 
west swell continuing till the 3d, confirmed our 
opinion, that there was no land in that quarter. At 
four in the afternoon, we stood to the westward with 


m4 all the sail wecould make. In the morning of the 4th, 


we found the variation to be 16°.16 E. This day we 


saw some whales and seals, as we had done several times 
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after onr having passed the streight; but we saw no 
. seal while we were upon the coast of Hahienomauwe. 
We sounded both in the wight and this morning, but 
had no ground with one hundred and fifty fathom, “At 
noon, we saw Cape Saunders bearing N. 2 W.; and 
our latitude by observation was 46° 31'S: At halfan 
hour past one o’clock, we saw land bearing W. by S. 
which we steered for, and before it was dark were 
within three or four miles of it: during the whole 
night we saw fires upon it, and at seven in the morning 
were within about three leagues of the shore, which 
appeared to be high, but level, At three o'clock in 
the afternoon. we sawthe land extending from N.E. 
by N. to N.W.3N.; and soon after we discovered 
some low land, which appeared Jiké an island, bearing 
5S.2W. We continued our course to the W. by S. 
-and in two hours we saw high land over the low land, 
extending to the southward as far as S.W. by S.; but 
it did not appear to be joined to the land to the north- 
ward, so that there is either water, a deep bay, or low 
land between them. | | 
At noon on the 6th, we were nearly in the same 
~ situation as at noon on the day before: in the after-_| 
noon we found the variation, by several azimuths and 
the amplitude, tobe 15° 107 E. On the 7th at noon, 
we were in Jatitude 47°.6/S. and had made twelve 
miles easting during the last twenty-four hours. We 
stood to the westward the remainder of this day, and 
all the next till sun-set, when the extremes of the land 
bore from N. by KH. to W. distant about seven or eight 
Teagues: in this situation our depth of water was 
filty-five fathom, and the variation by amplitude 16¢ 
26’ EK. ‘Phe wind now veered from the N. to the 
W. and as we had fine weather, and moonlight, 
we kept standing close upon the wind to the S. WwW, 
ail night. At four in the morning, we had sixty 
fathom water; and at day-light we discovered under 
our bow a ledge of rocks, extending from §. by W. 
tu W. by S. upon which the sea broke very high; _ 
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they were not more than three quarters of a mile 
distant, yet we had five and forty fathom water. 
As the wind was at N.W. we could not now wea- 
_ ther them, and as 1 was unwilling to run to lee- 
ward, I tacked and made a trip to the. eastward ; 
the rind however soou.after coming to the mosth. 
‘ward, enabled us to get clear ofall. Our soundings, 
while we were passing within the ledge, were from 
thirty-five to forty seven fathom with a rocky bottom. 
_ This ledge lies S.E. six leagues from the.southermost 
part of the land, and S$_E. by, "E. from some remarkable 
hills which stand near the shore: about three leagues 
to the northward of it, there is auother ledge, which 
lies full three leagues from the shore, and on which the 
sea broke in a dreadful surf. As we passed these rocks 
. to the north in the night, and discovered the others 
under our bow at break of day, it is manifest that our 
danger was imminent and our escape critical. in the 
highest degrce: from the situation of these rocks, so 
well adapted to catch unwary strangers, J called them 
the Traps. Our latitude at noon was 47° 26/8. The 
Jand in sight, which had the appearance of an island, 
extended from N.E. by N. to N.W. by W. and seem- 
ed to be about five leagues distant from the main; 
the castermost ledge of rocks bore $.S.4. distant one 
Jeague and an half, and the northermost N.E. 2 E. 
distant about three leagues. ‘his land is high and 
barren, with nothing upon it but a few strage ling 
shrubs, for nota single tree was to be seen; it was, 
- however, remarkable for a number of white pAtehos, 
which 1 tock to be marble, as they reflected the sun’s 
rays very strongly : other patches of the same kind we 
had observed in different parts ofthe country, par- 
ticularly in Mercury Bay: we continued to stand 
close upon a wind to the westward, and at sun-set the 
southernmost point of land bore N. 38 E. distant four 
leagues, and the westermost land in sight bore N. 2 E. 
The point which lies in latitude 47° 19’S. longitude 
192° 19 W. I named South Cape; the westerm ost 
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laud was a small island, lying off the point of the 
main. ) . | 
Supposing South Cape to be the southern extremity 
of this country, as indeed it proved to be, I hoped to 
get roundit by the west, for a large hollow swell from 
the south west, ever since our last hard gale, had 
convinced ‘me that there was not any land in that 
direction. . = . 
In the night we had a hard gale at N.E. by N. and 

N. which brought us under our courses, but about 
eight in the mourning it became moderate; and at 
“noon, veering to the west, we tacked and stood to the 
northward, haying no land in sight. Our latitude, by 
observation, was 47° 33 §. our longitude, west from 
the South Cape, 59. Westood away N.N.E. close: 
upoa a wind, without seeing any land, till two the - 
next morning, when we discovered an island bearing 
N.W. by N. distant about five leagues: about two 
hours afterwards we saw land a-head, upon which we 
tacked and stood off tili six, when we stood in to take 
a nearer view of it: at eleven we were within three 
leagues of it, but the wind seeming to incline upon the 
shore, I tacked and stood off to the southward, We 
had now saiied round the land which we had discovered 
on the 5th, and which then did not appear to be joined - 
to the main which lay north of it; and being now. 
come to the other side of what we supposed to be 
water, a bay, or low land, it had the same appear- 
ance, but when I came to Jay it down upon paper I. 
saw no reason to suppose it to be an island; on the 
contrary, I was clearly of opinion that it made part of — 
the main, At noon, the western extremity of the 
main bore N.59 W. and the island which we had 
seen in the morning, S. 59 W. distant. about five 
Jeagnes. It lies in latitude 46° 31/S. longitude 192° 
49 W. and is nothing but a barren rock about a milein 
circuit, remarkably high, and lies full five leagues 
distant from the main. ‘This island I named after Dr. | 
Solauder, and called it Solander’s Island. The shore 
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of the main lies nearest EK, by S. and W. by N. and 
forms a large open bay, in which there is no appear- 
ance of any harbour or shelter for shipping against S. 
W. and southerly winds: the surface of the country 
is broken into craggy hills, of a great height, on the 
summits of which are several patches of snow: it is 
not, however, wholly barren, for we could see wood 
not only in the vallies, but upon the highest ground, 
yet we saw no appearance of its being inhabited. 
- We continued to stand to the S.W. by S. till eleven 
o’clock the next morning, when the wind shifted to the 
_$.W. by W. upon which we wore, and stood to the 
_N.N.W.. being then -in latitude 47° 40’ S. longitude 
193° 50 W. and having a hollow sea from the S.W. 
During the night, we steered N.N.W. till six in the 
_ morning, when, seeing no land, we steered N, by E. 
till eight, when we steered N.E, by E.2 E. to make 
- the land, which at ten we saw bearing K.N.E. but it 
being hazy, we could distinguish nothing uponit, At 
noon our latitude, by observation, was 46° S. About 
two it cleared up, and the land appeared to be high, 
rude, and mountainous: about half an hour after three _ 
I hauled in for a bay, in which there appedred to be 
good anchorage; but in about an hour, finding the 
distance too great to run before it would be dark, and 
the wind blowing too hard to make the attempt safe 
inthe night, | bore away along the shore. 
This bay, which I called Dusky Bay, lies in latitude _ 
45° 47 S.: It is between three and four miles broad 
at the entrance, and seems to be full as deep as it is 
‘broad: it contains several islands, behind which there 
must be shelter from all winds, though possibly there 
may not be sufficient depth of water. The north point 
of this bay, when it bears S.E. by S. is rendered very 
remarkable by five high peaked rocks which lie offit, 
and have the appearance of the four fingers and thumb 
of a man’s hand, for which reason I called it Point 
_ Five Fingers: the land of this point is farther ree 
markable, for being the only level land within a con- 
VOL, Y. ie C 
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siderable distance. It extends near two leagues to the 
northward, is lofty, and covered with w ood: the land 
behind it is very different, consisting wholly of moun- 
tains, totally barren and. ‘rocky ; and this difference 
gives the cape the appearance of an island. 

At sun-set, the southermost land in sight bore due 
south, distant about five or six leagues; and as-this 
is the westermost point of land upon the whole coast, 
I called it West Cape. It lies about three leagues es 
the southward of Dusky Bay, in the latitude ‘of 45° 
54'S. and in the longitude of 193° 17, W. The land 
of this Cape is of a moderate height next the sea, and 
nothing remarkable aboutit, except avery white cliff, 


two or ihre: leagues to the southward of it: to iia 


southward of it also the land trends away to the S$... 
and to the northward it trends N.N.E. | 

Having brought to for the night, we made sail 
along the shore at four in the morning, in the di. 
rection of N.i. 4 N. witha moderate breeze at 3jS. 
KE, . At noon, our latitude, by observation, was 45° 
13° 8. At this time, being about a league and an 
half from the shore, we sounded, but had no ground 
with seventy fathom: we had ust passed a small _ 
narrow opening in the land, where there-seemed to be 
a very safe and convenient harbour, formed by an 
island, which lay in the middle of the opening at 
east. The opening lies in latitude 45° 16° S. and 
on the land behind it are mountains, the summits 
of which were covered with snow, that appeared to 
have been recently fallen; and indeed for two days past 
we had found the weather very cold. On each sides 
the entrance of the opening, the land rises almost 
perpendicularly from the sea to a stupendous height, 
and this indeed was the reason why I d.d not carry 
the ship into it, for no wind could blow there but 
right in, or right out, in the direction of cither east 
or west, and T thought it by no means advisable to 
put into a place whence I could not have got out but 
with a wind which experieuce had taught me did not 
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low more than one day in a month.. Li this, how- 

ever, I acted contrary to the opinion of some persons 

on board, who in very strong terms. expressed their 

desire to harbour for present conyenience, without 
any regard to future disadvantages. 

In the evening, being about two leagues from the 
shore, we sounded, and had no ¢round ah 180 fa. 
thom: the variation of the needle, by azimuth, was 

14° E. and by amplitude 15° 2’. We made the best 
of our way along the shore with what wind we had, 
keeping at the distance of between two and three 
~ deagues. At noon, we were in latitude 44° 47’, hav. 
ing run only twelve leagues upon a N.E. iN. course, 
during the last four and twenty hours. 
_ We continued to steer. along the shore, in. the: di- 
rection of N.E.i E. tillsix o clock in the evening, 
when we brought to for the night. At four in ee 
morning, we, stood in for the land, aud when the day 
broke we saw what appeared to be an inlet; but upon 
anearer approach proved to be only a deep valley 
between two high lands: .we proceeded therefore in 
the same course, keeping the shore at the distance of 
between four and five miles. At noon on the 16th, the 
northermost peint of land in sight bore N. 60 E. at the 
distance of ten miles; and our jatitnde, by observation, 
was 44° 5, our longitude from Cape West 2° 8 E. 
About two,we passed the point which at noon had been 
distant ten miles, and found it to consist of high red 
cliffs, down which there fell a cascade of water in four 
small streams, and I therefore gave it the name of 
Cascade Point. From this point the land trends first 
N. 76 E. and afterwards more to the northward. At 
the distance of eight leagues from Cascade Point, in 
the direction of E.N.E. and at a litile distance from the 
aes lies a small low island, which bore from us 

S. by E, at the distance of about a league and a half. 

At seven in the evening, we brought to, in thirty- 
three fathom, with a fine sandy bottom; at ten we 
had fifty fathom, and at twelve wore in sixty-five 

c2 
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fathom, having driven several miles N.N.W. after our 
having brought to. At two in the morning, we had 
- no ground with 140 fathom, by which it appears that 
the soundings extend but a little way from the shore. 


About this time it fell calm; at eight, a breeze sprung 


up at S.W. with which we stecred “alone the shore, 
in the direction of N.E. by E. 4 E. at the distance of 
about three leagues. At six in the evening, being 
about one league from the shore, we had seventeen 
fathont; and at eight, being about three leagues from 
the shore, we had forty-four : we now shortened sail 
and brought to, having run ten leagues N. Ki. bY E. 
since noon. 

It was calm most part of the night; but at ten in 
the morninga light breeze sprung up at S.W. by W. 
when we made sail again along the shore, N.B. by N. 
having a large swell from the W.S.W. which had risen 
in the night ; at noon, our latitude, by observation, 
was 43° 4 S, and our longitude from Cape West 
4° 12 KE, We observed, that the vallies as well as the 
mountains were this morning covered with snow, part 
of which we supposed to have fallen during the night, 


when we had rain. At six in the evening we shortened _ | 
sail, and at ten brought to, at the distance of about - 


five leagues from the shore, where we had 115 fathom. 
At midnight, there being little wind, we made sail, 
and at eight i in the morning we stood to the N.E. dose 
upon a wind till noon, when we tacked, being about 
three leagues from the land, and, by observation, in 
latitude 42° 8, and longitade froin Cape West 5° 5' E. 
We continued to stand westward till two in the 
morning, when we made a trip to the eastward, and 
atterwards stood westward till noon, when, by our 
reckoning, we were in the latitude of 42° 23°, and 
longitude froin Cape West 3° 55 EK. We now tacked 
and stood eastward, with a fresh gale at N. by W. till 
six in the evening, when the wind shifted to the S. and 
S.S.W. with which we steered N.E. by N, till sixin the 
morning, when we hauled in K, by N. to make the 
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land, ‘which we saw soon afterwards; at noon, our 
latitude, by account, was 41° 37°, and our longitude 
from Cape West 5° 42 E. We were now within three 
or four leagues of the land, but it being foggy, we 
could see nothing upon it distinctly, and as we had 
much wind, and a vast swell rolling in upon the shore, 
from the W.S.W. I did not think it safe to go nearer. 
In the afternoon, we had a gentle breeze from the 
S.S.W. with which we steered north along the shore 
till eight, when, being within between two and three 
leagues, we sounded, and had but thirty-four fathom ; 
upon which we hauled off N.W. by N. till eleven at 
night, and then brought to, having sixty-iour fathom. 
At four in the morning, we made sail-to the N.E. | 
with a light breeze at S S.W. which at eight veered to _ 
the westward, and soon aftir died away: at this time » 
we were within three or four miles of the land, and 
had fifty-four fathom, with a large swell from the 
W.S.W. rolling obliquely upon the shore, which made 
me fear that I should be obliged to anchor; but by 
the help of a light air now and then from the 8. W. I 
was able to keep the ship from driving. At noon, 
the northermost land in sight bore N.E. by E, 2 E. 
distant: about ten leagues; our latitude, by account, 
was 40° 55 §. longitude from Caps West 6° 35' E. 
From this time we had light airs from the southward, 
with intervals of calm, till noon on the 23d, when our 
latitude, by observation, was 40° 36° 30S, and our 
longitude from Cape West 6° 52 E. The eastermost 
point of land in sight bore BE. 10 N. at the distance of 
seven leagues, and a bluff head or point, of which we 
had been abreast at noon the day before, and off which 
lay some rocks above water, bore S.18 W. at the 
distance of six leagues. This point I called Rock’s 
Point. Our latitude was now 40° 55’ S. and having 
nearly run down the whole of the north west coast of 
Tovy Poenammoo, I shall give some account of the 
face of the country. 
T have already observed, that on the Lith, when we 
C3 | 
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were off the southern part, the land then seen was 
craggy and mountainous, and there is great reason to 
believe that the same ridge of mountains extends nearly 
the whole length of the ‘island. Between the wester- 
most land which we saw that day, and the eastermost 
which we saw on the 13th, there is a space of about 
six or eight leagues, of which we did not see the coast, 
though we plainly discovered the mountains inland. 
The sea coast near Cape West is low, rising with an 
easy and gradual ascent to the foot of the mountains, 
and being in‘%aost parts covered with wood. From 
Point Five Fingers, down to latitude 44° 20, there is 
a narrow ridge of hills that rises directly from the sea, 
and is covered with wood: close behind these hills are — 
the mountains, extending in another ridge of a stupen- 
dous height, and consisting of rocks that are totally 
barren and naked, except where they are covered with 
snow, which is to be scen in large patches upon many 
parts of them, and has probably lain there ever since 
the creation of the world: a prospect more rude, 
craggy, and desolate than this country affords from 
the sea, cannot possibly be conceived, for as far -in-- 
land as the eye can reach, nothing appears but the 
summits of rocks, which stand so near together, that 
instead of vallies there are oaly fissures between them, 
From the latitude of 44° 20’, to the latitude of 42° 8, 
these mountains lie farther inland, and the sea ouaie 
consists of woody hills and vallies, of various height 
and extent, and has much appearance of fertility : 
many of the yallies form plains of considerable extent,. 
wholly covered with wood, but it is very probable 
that the ground, in many places, i is swainpy, and in- 
terspersed with pools of water. From latitude 42° 8, 
to 41° 30, the land is not distinguished by any thing 
remarkable: it rises into hills directly from the sea, 
and is covered with wood; but the weather being 
foggy while we were upon this part of the coast, we 
could see very little inland, except now and then the 
suumits of the mountains, towering above the cloudy 
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mists that obscured them below, which confirmed my 
opinion that a chain of mountains extended from one 
end of the island to the other, iv 

In the afternoon, we hada gentle breeze at S.W. — 
which, before it was quite dark, brought us abreast of 
the eastern point which we had seen at noon; but not 
knowing what course the land took on the other side. 
of it, we brought to in thirty-four fathom, at the 
distance of about one league from the shore. At 
eight in the evening, there being little wind, we filled 
and stood on till midnight, and then we brought to 
till four in the morning, when we again made sail, and 
at break of day we saw low land extending from the 
point to S,S.E. as far as the eye could reach, the 
eastern extremity-of which appeared in round hillocks : 
by this time the gale had veered to the eastward, 
which obliged us to ply to windward. At noon next 
day, the eastern point bore S.W. by S. distant sixteen 
miles, and our latitude was 40° 19°: the wind con- 
tinuing easterly, we were nearly in the same situation 
at noon on the day following. About three o’clock 
the wind came to the westward, and we steered E.S.E. 
with all the sail we could set till it was dark, and then 
shortened sail tillthe morning: as we had thick hazy 
weather all night, we kept sounding continually, and 
had from thirty-seven to forty-two fathom. When 
the day broke we saw land bearing S.E. by E. and 
an island lying near it, bearing E.S.E. distant about 
five leagues: this island I knew to be the same that t 
had seen from the entrance of Queen Charlotte’s Sound, 
from which it bears N.W. by N. distant nine leagues. 
At noon, it bore south, distant four or five miles, and 
the north west head of the Sound 8.E. by S. distant ten 
Jeagues and an half. Our latitude, by observation, 
was 40° 33’S. 

As we had now circumnavigated the whole country, 
it became necessary to think of quitting it; but as I 
kad thirty tons of empty water casks on board, this 
could not be done till 1 had filled them: I therefore 
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hauled round the island, and entered a bay, which fies 
between that and Queen Charlotte’s Sound, Jeaving 
three more islands, which lay close under the western 
: shore, between three or four miles within the entrance, 
on our starboard hand: while we were running in, 
we kept the lead continually going, and had from 
forty to.twelve fathom. At six o’clock.in the evening, 
we anchored in eleven fathom with a muddy bottom, 
under the west shore, in. the second cove, that lies 
within the three islands; and as soon as it was light 
the next morning, I took a boat, and went on shore 
tolook for a watering-place, and a proper birth for 
the ship, both which I found, much to my satisfaction. 
As soon as the ship. was moored, I sent an officer on 
shore to superintend the watering, and the carpenter, 
with his crew, to cut wood, while the long-boat was 
employed ia landing the empty casks. Sees | 
In this employment we were busy till the 30th, when 
the wind seeming to settle at S.E. and our water being 
nearly completed, we warped the ship out of the cove, 
that._we might have room to get under sail; and at 
noon I went away in the pianace to ¢xamine as much 
ef the bay as my time would admit, fa ae 
After rowing about two leagues up it, I went ashore 
upon a point of land. onthe western side, and having 
climbed a hill, Isaw the western arm of this bay run 
in S.W. by W. about five leagues farther, yet I could 
not discover the end of it; there appeared to be 
several other inlets, or at least small bays, between 
this and the north west head of Queen Charlotte’s 
Sound, in each of which, I make no doubt, there is 
anchorage and shelter, as they are all covered from the 
sea wind by the islands which lie without them. The 
Jand about this bay, as far as I could see of it, is of a 
hilly surface, chiefly covered with trees, shrubs, and 
fern, which renders travelling difficult and fatiguing, 
In this excursion I was accompanied by Mr. Banks 
and Dr. Solander, who found several new plants. We 
met with some huts, which seemed to have been long 
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deserted, but saw no inhabitants. Mr. Banks ex- 
amined. ‘several of the stones that lay upon the beach, 
which, were full of veins, and had a mineral appear- 
auce; but he did not discover any thing in them which 
he knew to be ore: if he had had an opportunity to 
_ examine any of the bare rocks, eg he might have 
been more fortunate. He was also of opinion that 
what Thad taken for marble in another place, was a 
mineral substance; and that, considering the corres- 
pondence of latitude between this place and South 
America, it was not improbable but that, _by a proper 
_ examination, something very valuable might be found, 

At my return in the evening, I found all the wood 
and water on board, and the ship ready for the sea; 
I resolved therefore to quit the country, and return 
home by such a route as might be of most advantage 
to the service ; and upon this subject, took the opinion 
of my offivers. 1 had myself a strong desire to re. 
turn by Cape Horn, because that would have enabled 
me finally to determine, whether there is or is not a 
southern continent; but against thisit wasa sufficient 
objection that we must have kept in a high southern 
latitude in the very depth of winter, with a vessel 
which was not thought sufficient for the undertaking : 
and the same reason was urged against our proceeding 
directly for the Cape of Good Hope, with still more _ 
force, because no discovery of moment could be hoped 
for in that rout; it was therefore resolved that we 
should return by the East Indies, and that with this 
view we should, upon leaving the coast, steer west- 
ward, till we should fall in wit th the east coast of New 
Holland, and then follow the direction of that coast to 
the northward, till we should arrive at its northern 
extremity ; but if that should be found impracticable, it 
was further resolved that we should endeavour to fall 
in with the land or islands, said to have been disco. 
vered by Quiros. | 

With this view at break of day on Saturday the 31st 
of March 1770, we got under sail, and put to sea, 
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with the advantage of a fresh gale at S.E. and clear 
weather, taking our departure from the eastern point, 
which we had seen at noon on the 23:1, and to which, 
on this occasion, I gave the name of Cape Farewell. 
The bay out of which we had just sailed I called 
Admiralty Bay, giving the name of Cape Stevens to 
the north west poi.t, and of Cape Jackson to the 
south east, after the two gentlemen who at this time - 
were secretaries to the board. ; . oh 
Admiralty Bay may easily be known by the island 
that has been just mentioped,, which lies two miles _ 
N.E. of Cape Stephens, in latitude 40° 37’ S. lougi- 
tude 185° 6/ W. and is of a. considerable height, | 
Between this island and Cape Farewell, which are 
between fourteen and fifteen leagues distant from each 
other, in the direction of W. by N. and E. by S. the 
shore forms a large deep bay, the bottom of which we 
could scarcely see while we were sailing in a strait line 


_ from one cape to'the other; it is, however, probably 


of less depth than it appeared to be, for as we found 


the water shallower here, than at the same distance 


from any other part of the coast, there is reason to 


suppose, that the land at the bottom which lies next - | 


the sea is low, and therefore not easily to be distin- — 
guished from it. I have for this reason called it 
Blind Bay, and am of opinion that it is the same 


which was called Murderer’s Bay by ‘Tasman, 


Such particulars of this country and its inhabitants, 
with their manners and customs, as could be learnt 
while we were circumnavigating the coast, shall now 
be related.  ~ ai ; ae 
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_ CHAP. VIII. 


A general Account of New Zealand: its first Disco- 
very, Situation, Extent, Climate, and Productions. 


New Zealand was first discovered by Abel Jansen 
Yasman, a Duich navigator, whose name has been 
several. times mentioned in this narrative, on the 
13th of December, 1642. He traversed the eastern 

coast from latitude 34° to 43, and entered the streight 
which divides the two islands, and in the chart is cal. 
led Cock’s Streight; but being attacked by the natives 
soon after he came to an anchor, in the place to which 
he gave the name of Murderer’s Bay, he never. went 


. on shore. He gave the country the name of Staaten 
‘Land, or the land of the States, in honour of the 
 States-General, and it-is now generally distinguished 


in our maps and charts by the name of New Zealand. 
As the whole of this country, except that part oi 'the 


coast which was.seen by Tasman from on_ board his 


ship, has from his time, to the voyage of the Endeavour, 
remained altogether unknown, it has by mauy beea 
supposed to be part.of a southern continent. It is 
however now known to consist of two large islands, 
divided from each other by a streight or passage, which . 
is about four or five leagues broad. _ | 

‘These islands ave situated between the latitudes of 
34° and 48° S. and between the longitudes of 181° and 
194° W. which is now determined with uncommon 
exactness, from innumerable observations of the sun 
and moon, and one of the transits of Mercury by Mr. 
Green, a person of known abilities, wha, as has been 
observed before, was sent out by the Royal Society, 
to observe the transit of Venus in the South Seas. 

‘The northermost of these islands is called by the na. 


tives Eaheimomauwe, and the southermost Tovy, or 
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‘Tavai Poenammoo; yet as I have observed before, we 
are not sure whether the name Tovy Poenammoo com- 
prehends the whole southern island, or only a part of 
it. The figure and extent of these islands, with the 
situation of the bays and harbours they contain, and 
the smaller islands which lie about them, will appear 
from the chart that 1 have drawn, every part of which, 
however, [ cannot vouch to be equally accurate. The 
coast of Haheinomauwe, from ‘Cape Palliser to Hast 
Cape, is laid down with great exactness, -both in its 
figure, and the course and distance from point to 
point; for the opportunities that offered, and the me- 
thods that I used, were such as could scarcely admit 
ofanerror. From Kast Cape to. St. Maria van Die- 
men, the chart, though perhaps not equally exact, is 
without any error of moment, except possibly in some 
few places which are here, and in other parts of the, 
chart, distinguished by a dotted line, and which I had 
no opportunity to examine: from Cape Maria van 
Diemen to latitude 36° 15’, we were seldom nearer the 
shore than between five and eight leagues; and therc. 
fore the line that marks the sea coast may possibly be . 
erroneous. From latitude 36° 15° to nearly the 
length of Entry Island, our course was very near the — 
shore, and in this part of the chart therefore there can 
be no material error, except perhaps at Cape Tiera- 


witte. Between Entry Island and Cape Palliser we © - 


‘were again farther from the shore, and this part of the - 
coast therefore may not be laid down with minute 
exactness; yet upon the whole, I am of opinion that 
- this island will be found not much to differ from the 
figure that I have given it, and that upon the coast 
there are few or no harbours which are not noticed 
~ in the journal, or delineated in the chart. I cannot 
however say as much of Tovy Poenammoo, the sea- 


son of the year, and the circumstances of the voyage, — 


would not permit me to spend so much time about 
this island as I had employed upon the other; and 
the storms that we met with made it both difficult and - 


{ 
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_Gangerous to keep near the shore, However, from 
4 Queen Charlotte’s Sound to Cape Campbell,and as far 
to the S.W. -as latitude 40°, the chart will be found 
pretty accurate. Between. latitude 43°, and latitude 
44° 20', the line may be doubted, for of some part of 
the coast which it represents, we "had scarcely a view. 
From latitude 44° 20’, to Cape Saunders, our distance 
would not permit me ts be particular, and the weather | 
was besides extremely unfavourable, From Cape 
Saunders to Cape South, and even to Cape West, 
there is also reason to fear that the chart will in many 
places be found erroneous, as we were seldom able to - 
keep the shore, and were sometimes blown to such 
a distance that it could not be seen, From Cape 
West. to Cape Farewell, and even to Charlotte’ S 
Sound, it is not more to be trusted. 

Tory Poenammoo is for the most part a moun- 
tainous, and to all appearance a barren country ; and 
the people whom we saw in Queen Charlotte’s Sound, 
those that came off to us under the snowy mountains, 
and the fires to the west of Cape Saunders, were all 
the inhabilants, and signs of inhabitants, that we dis- 
covered upon the whole island, 

Eahcinomauwe has a much better appearance ; it is 
indeed not only hilly but mountainous, yet even the 
hills and mountains are covered with wood, and every 
valley has a rivulet of water: the soil in these vallies, 
and in the plains, of which there are many that are 
not overgrown with wood, is in general light but 
fertile, and’in the opinion of Mr. Banks and Dr. 
Solander, as well as of every other gentleman on 
board, every kind of European grain, plants, and fruit, 
would flourish here in the utmost luxuriance: from 
the vegetables that we found here, there is reason to 
conclude, that the winters are milder than those in 
England, and we found the summer not hotter, though 
it was more equally warm; so that if this country 
should be settled by people from Europe, they would, 
with a little industry, be very soon supplied not only 
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with the necessaries, but the luxuries of life in great 
abundance, : 

In this country there are no quadrupeds’ but dogs 
and rats, at least we saw no other, and the rats are so 
scarce that many of us never saw them. The dogs live 
with the people, who breed them for no other purpase 
than to eat: there might indeed be quadrupeds that we | 
did not see, but this is not probable, because the chief — 
pride of the natives, with respect to their dress, is in 
the skins and hair of such animals as they have, and 
we never saw the skin of any animal about them but 
those of dogs and birds: there are indeed seals upon 


_the coast, and we once saw a sea lion, but we imagine 


they are seldom caught, for though we saw some of 
their teeth which were fashioned into an ornament 
like a bodkin, and worn by the natives at their breast, 
and highly valued, we saw none of their skins; there 
are whales also upon this coast, and though the people 
did not appear to have any art or instrument by which 
such an animal could be taken and killed, we saw 
patoo-patoos in the possession of some of them, | 
which were made of the bone of a whale, or of some 
other animai whose bone had exactly the same appears 
ance, pes ; 

Of birds the species are not many; and of these 
none, except perhaps the gannet, is the same with 


‘those of Europe: here are ducks indeed, and shags 
of several kinds, sufficiently resembling those of Bue 


rope, to be called the same, by those who have not 
examined them very nicely. Here are also hawks, 
owls, and quails, which ditfer but little from those of 
Hurope at first sight ; and several small birds, whose 
song, as has been remarked in the course of the nar- 
rative, is much more melodious than any that we hail 
ever heard. . | 

The sea coast is also visited by many oceanic birds, 
particularly albatrosses, sheerwaters, piutados, and a 
few of the birds which Sir John Narborough has called 
penguins, and which indeed are what the French call 


~ 
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Nuance, and seem .to be a middle species between 
bird and fish ; for their feathers, especially those 
upon their wings, differ very little from scales; and 
their wings themselves, which they use only in diving, 
and not to accelerate their motion even upon the sur- 
face of the water, may, perhaps with equal propriety, 


. be called fins. 


Neither are insects in greater plenty than birds : 
few butterflies and beetles, flesh flies,.very like noe 


‘in Europe, and some musquitos and sand flies, perhaps | 


exactly the same with those of North America, make 


up the whole catalogue. Of musquitos and sand flies, 
- however, which are justly accounted the curse of 


every country where they abound, we did not sce 
many; there were indeed a few in almost every place 
where we went on shore, but they gave us so little 
trouble, that we did not make use of the shades which 


Wwe had provided for the security. of our faces. 


For this scarcity of animals upon the land, the sea, 
howe ver, makes an abundant recompense ; deny creck, 
swarming with fish, which are not only wholesome, 
but equally delicious with those of Europe: the ship 
seldom anchored in any station, or with a light gale 
passed any place, that did not afford us cnough with 
hook and line to serve the whole ship’s company, | 


_ especially to the southward: when we lay at anchor, 


the boats, with hook and line, near the 1ocks, could 
take fish in any quantity ; and the seine seldom failed 
of producing a still more an ple supply 3, so that beth 
times when we anchored in Cook’s Streight, every 
mess in the ship, that was not careless and improvi- 


_dent, salted as much as lasted. many weeks after they 


went to sea. Of this article, the varicty was equal to 
the plenty; we had mackerel of many kinds, among 


which, one was exactly the same as we have in Kng- 
Jand: these came in immense shoais, and were taken 


by the natives in their seines, who sold them to us at 

avery easy rate, | Besides these, there were fish of 

many specics which we had never seen before, but, to 
dD 2 
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all which the seamen very readily gave names; so that 
we talked here as familiarly of hakes, bream, cole-fish, 
and many others, as we doin England; and though 
they are by uo means of the same family, it must be 
confessed that they do honour to.the name. But the 
highest luxury which the sea afforded-us, even in this 
place, was the lobster or sea cray-fish, which are pro- ~ 
bably the same that in the Account of Lord Anson’s _ 
Voyage are said to have been found at the island of 
Juan Fernandes, except that, although large, they are 
not quite equal in size: they differ from ours in Eng- 
land in several particulars, they have a greater number 
of prickles on their backs, and they are red when first 
taken out of the water, These we also bought every 
where to the northward in great quantities of the na- 
tives, who catch them by diving near the shore, and 
fiuding out where they lie with their feet. We had 
alsoa fish that Frezier, in his Voyage to the Spanish 
Main in South America, has described by the names— 
of elefant, pejegallo, or poison cog, which though 
coarse, we cat very heartily. Several species of the 
skate,, or sting-ray, are also found here, which were 
still coarser than the elefant; but as an atonement, - 
we had among, many kinds of dog-fish one, spotted’ 
with white, which was in flavour exactly similar to our 
best skate, but much more delicious. We had also 
flat fish resembling both soles and flounders, besides 
eels and congers of various kinds, with many others 
of which those who shall hereafter visit this coast will 
not fail to find the advantage ; and shell-fish in great 
variety, particularly clams, cockles, and oysters. 
Among the vegetable productions of this country, 


_ the trees claim a principal place; for here are forests 


of vast extent, full of the straitest, the cleanest, and — 


_ the largest timber trees that we had ever seen; their 


size, their grain, and apparent durability, render them 


_ fit for any kind of building, and indeed for every 


other purpose except masts; for. which, as I have 
already observed, they are too hard, and too heavy ; 
NY - ‘ ny 
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_ there is one in particular which, when we were upon 


_ the coast, was rendered conspicuous by a scarlet 


_ flower,’ that seemed to be a compendage of many 

fibres; it is about as Jarge as an oak, and the wood is 
exceedingly hard and heayy, and excellently adapted 
to the use of the mill-wright. There is another which 
grows in the swamps, remarkably tall and strait, thick 
enough to make masts for vessels of any size, and, if 


a judgment may be formed by. the direction. of its. 
judg Ls y ; 


grain, very tough: this, which, as has been before 
remarked, our carpenter‘ thought to resemble the 
pitch-pine, may probably be lightened by tapping, 


and it will then make the finest masts in the world: 


it has a leaf not unlike a yew, and bears berries in 
sniall- bunches: 2... eae 

Great part of the country is covered with a luxuri- 
_ ant verdure, and cur natural historians were gratified 
_ by the novelty, if not the variety of the plants, Sow- 
_ thistle, garden night-shade, one or two kinds of grass, 
_ the same as in England, .and two or three kinds of 

fern, like those of the West Indics, with a few of the 
plants that are to be found in almost every part of the 
world, were all, out of about four hundred specics, 


that have hitherto been described by any botanists, or 


had been seen elsewhere during the course of this 
voyage, except about five or six which had been ga- 
thered off Terra del Fuego.’ Wee 
Ofeatable vegetables there are but few ; our people, 
indeed, who had been long at sea, eat, with equal 
pleasure and advantage, of wild celery, and a kind of 
cresses, which grew in great abundance upon all parts 
of the sea-shore.. We also, once or twice, met with a 
plant like what the country people in England call 
Lamb’s quarters, or Fat-hen, which we boiled instead 
of greens; and once we had the good fortune to find 
a cabbage-tree, which afforded usa delicious meal ; 
and, except the fern-root, and one other vegetable, 
totally unknown in Kurope, and which, though eaten 
by the natives, was extremely disagreeable to us, we 
; D3 bee 
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found no other vegetable production that was fit for 


food, among those that appeared to be the wild pro- 
duce of the country; and we could find. but three es. 


_ eulént plants among these which are raised by cultiva- 
tion, yams, sweet potatoes, and coccos. Of the yams 


and potatoes there are plantations consisting of many — 
acres, and f believe that any ship which should hap- 
pen to be here in the autumn, when they are dug up, 
might purchase them in any quantity. | 
Gourds are also cultivated by the natives of this 
place, the fruit of which furnishes them with vessels 
for various uses. We also found here the Chinese pa- 
per mulberry tree, the same as that of which the in- 
habitants of the South Sea islands make their cloth; 
but it is so scarce, that though the New Zelanders 
also make cloth of it, they have not enough for any 
other purpose thfn to wear as an ornament in the 
holes which they make in their ears, as I save ob- 
served before. | 
But among all thetrees, shrubs, and plants of 
this country, there is not one that produces fruit, 


except a berry which has neither sweetness ‘nor fla. ‘ 


vour, and which none but the boys took pains to — 
gather, should be honoured with that appellation. 
There is, however, a plant that serves the inhabitants 
instead of hemp and flax, which excels all that are 
put to the same purposes in other countries, Of this ~ 
plant there are two softs; the leaves of both resemble 
those of flags, but the flowers are smaller, and their 
clusters more numerous; in one kind they are yellow, 
and in the other a deep red. Of the leaves of these 
plants, with very little preparation, they make all 
their common apparel; and of these they make also 
their strings, lines, and cordage for every purpose,. 
which are so much stronger than any thing we can 
make with hemp, .that they will not bear a compari. 
son. From the same plant, by another preparation, 
tliey draw long slender fibres which shine like silk, 
and are as white as snow; of these, which are also 
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surprisingly strong, the finer clothes are made: and of. 


the leaves, without any other preparation than split. 
ting them into proper breadths, and tying the strips 
together, they make their fishingsnets; some of which 
as [ have before remarked, are of an enormous size. . 

A plant, which with such advantage might be ap. 


plied to so many useful and important purposes, would. 


certainly be a great acquisition to England, where it 
would probably thrive with very little trouble, as it 
_ seems to be hardy, and to. affect no particular soil; 
_ being found equally in hill and valley; in the driest 
_ Mould, and the deepest bogs: the bog, however, it 


seems rather to prefer, as near such places we obe 


served it to be larger than elsewhere. | 

I have already observed, that we found great plenty 
of iron sand im Mercury Bay, and therefore that 
iron ore is undoubtedly to be, foun at no great dis. 
tance. As to other metals we had scarcely knowledge 
enough of the country for conjecture. —_ 7 

If thesettling of this country should ever be thought 
an object worthy the attention of Great Britain, the 
best place for establishing a colony would be either 
en the banks of the Thames, or in the country 
bordering upon the Bay of Islands. In either place 
there would be the advantage of-an excelleut har. 
bour; and, by means of the river, settlements might 
be extended, and a communication established with the 
inland parts of the country: vessels might be built 
of the fine timber which abounds in these parts, at 
very little trouble and expence, fit for such a navia 
‘gation as would answer the purpose. J cannot in- 
_ deed exactly assign the depth of water which a vessel 
intended to navigate this river, even as far up as I 
went with the boat, should draw,. because this de- 
pends upon the depth of water that is upon the bar 
or flats, which lie beforethe narrow part of the river, 
for I had no opportunity tomake myself acquainted 
with them; but I am of opinion, that a vessel 


\ 
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which would draw not more than twelve feet would 
perfectly answer the purpose. | —_ 
When we first arrivedupon the coast of this country, 
we imagined it to be much better peopled than we 
afterwards found it, concluding that tire inland parts 
were populous from the smoke that we saw at a 
considerable distance from the shore; and perhaps 
that may really be the case with respect to the 
country behind Poverty Bay, and the Bay of Plenty, 
where the inhabitants appeared to be more numerous ~ 
than in other places. But we had reason to belicve, 
that, in general, no part of the country but the sea 
coast is inhabited; and even there we found the 
people but thinly scattered, all the western coast . 
from Cape Maria Van Diemen to Mount Egmont © 
being totally desolate; so that upon the whole the 
number of inhabiiants bears no proportion to the 
extent of country. 
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CHAP. IX. 


A Description of the Inhabitants, sheir Habitations, 
Apparel, Ornaments, Food, Cookery, und Manner 


of Life. . 


Tue stature of the men in general is equal to the: 
largest of thosc in Enrope: they are stout, well limb- 
ed, and fleshy ; but not fat, like the lazy and luxurious 
inhabitants of the islands in the South Seas: they are 
also exceedingly vigorous and active; and have an 
adroitness, and manual déxterity in an ancommon de. 
gree, which are discovered in whatever they do. I 
bave seen the strokes of fifteen paddles on a side in 
one of their canoes made with incredible quickness, 
‘and yet with such minute exactness of time, fhat all 
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the rowers seemed to be actuated by one commen soul, 
‘Their colour ia general is brown; but in few deeper 
than that of a Spaniard, who has been exposed to the 
sun; in'many notso deep. The women have not a 
feminine delicacy in their appearance, but their voice is 
remarkably soft; and by that, the dress of both sexes 
_ being the same, they are principally distinguished : they 
have, however, like the women of other countries, 
more airy cheerfulness, and a greater flow of animal 


Spirits, than the other sex, ‘Their hair, both of: the. 


head and beard, is black ; and their teetit extremely 
regular, and as white as ivory: the features of both 
sexes are good; they seem to enjoy high health, and 
we Saw inany who appeared to be of a greatage. The 
‘dispositions both of the men and women seemed to be 
mild and gentle; they treat each other with the ten 
derest affection, but are implacable towards their ene. 
nies, to whom, as I have before observed, they never 
give quarter, It may perhaps, at first, scem strange, 
that where there is so little to be got by victory, there 
should so often be war; and that every little district 
of a country inhabited by people so mild and placid, 
snould beat enmity with all the rest. But possibly 
more is to, be gained by victory among these people 
than at first appears, and they may be prompted to 
mutual hostilities by motives which no, degree of 
friendship or affection is able to resist. It appears, by 
_the account that bas already been given of them, that 
_ their principal food is fish, which can only be procured 
upon the sea coast; and there, in sufficient quantities, 
only at certain times: the tribes, thercfore, who live 
inland, if any such there are, and even those upon the 
coast, must be frequently in danger of perishing by 
famine, Their country produces neither sheep, nor 
_ goats, nor hogs, nor caitle; tame fowls they have 
none, nor any art by which those that are wild can 
be caught in sufficient plenty to serve as provisicn. 
If there are any whose situati>n cuts them off froma 


supply of fish, the only succedaneum of all other animal. 
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food, except dogs, they have nothing to support life,, 
but the vegetabies that have already been mentioned, 
of which the chief are fern roet, yams, clams, and po-~ 
tatoes : when by any accident these fail, the distress 
must be dreadful; and even among the inhabitants of 
the coast, many tribes must frequently be reduced to 
nearly the same situation, either by the failure of their 
plantations, or the deficiency of their dry stock, dur- 
ing the season when but few fish are to be caught. 
‘These considerations will enable us to account, not 
only for the perpetual danger in which the people who 
inhabit this country appear to live, by the care which 


they take to fortify every village, but for the horrid. 


practice of eating those who are killed in battle; for 
the hunger of bim who is pressed by famine to fight, 
will absorb every feeling, and every sentiment which 
would restrain him from allaying it. with the body of 


his adversary. It may however be remarked, that, if 


this account of the origin of so horrid a practice. is 
true, the mischief does by no means end with the ne- 


evssily that produced it: after the practice has been — 


‘Once begun on one side by hunger, it will naturally be 
adopted on the other by revenge. Nor is this al}, for 


though it may be pretended, by some who wish to ap. _ 


pear speculative and philosophical, that whether the 


dead body of an enemy be eaten or buried, is in itself 
& matter perfectly indiflerent; as itis, whether the — 


‘breasts and thighs of a woman should be covered or 
naked ; and_that prejudice and habit only make us 


shudder at the violation of custom jn one instance, and. 


‘biush at it in the other: yet, leaving’ this asa point 


of doubtful disputation, to be discussed at leisure, it 
may safely be affirmed, that the practice of eating hu- 
man flesh, whatever it may be in itself, is relatively, 
and in its consequences, most pernicious ; tending ma- 
nilestly to eradicate a principle which is the chief secu- 
rity of human life, and more frequently restrains the 
hand of murder than the sense of duty, or even the 
fear of punishinent.. | aS + 
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Among those who are accustomed to eat the dead, 
death must have lost much of its horror; and where 
‘there is little horror at the sight of death, there will 
‘Rot be much repugnance to kill. A sense of duty, 
and fear of punishment, may be more easily sur- 
-mounted than the feelings of nature, or those which 


have been engrafted upon nature by early prejadice 


and uninterrupted custom. ‘The horror of the mur- 
derer arises less from the guilt of the fact, than its 
natural effect ; and he who has familiarized the effect, 
will consequently lose much of the horror. By oir 
laws, and our religion, murder and theft incur the 
same punishment, both in this world and the next 5 
yet, of the multitude who would deliberately steal, 
there are but very few who would deliberately kill, 
evento procure much greater advantage. But there 
‘is the strongest reason to believe, that those who have 
been so accustomed to prepare a human body for a 
meal, that they can with as little feeling cut up a 


dead man as our cook-maids divide a dead rabbit ° 


for a fricassee, vould feel as little horror in committing 
a murder as in picking a pocket, and consequently 
would take away life with as little compunction as 
property ; so that men, under these circumstances, 
would be made murderers by the slight temptations 
that now make them thieves. If any man doubts 
_ whether this reasoning is conclusive, let him ask him. 


self, whether in his own opinion he should not be safer — 


with aman in whom the horror of destroying life is 
strong, whether in consequence of natural inst.ncé ule 
subdued or of early prejudice, which has nearly.an 
equal influence, than in the power of a man who un- 
der any temptation to murder him would be restrained 
ouly by considerations of interest; for to these all 
motives of mere duty may be reduced, as they must 
terminate either in hope of good, or fear of evil. 
The situation and circumstauces, however, of these 
‘poor people, as well as their temper, are favourable to 
those who shall settle as a colony among them. Their 
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situatian sets them in need of protection, and their 


temper renders it easy to attach them by kindness; ~ 


and whatever. may be -said in favour of a savage life, 
among people who live in luxurious idleness upon the 
bounty of nature, civilization would certainly be a 
blessing to those whom her parsimony scarcely fur- 
nishes with the bread of life, and who are perpetually 
destroying each other by violence, as the only alternae 
tive of perishing by hunger. , BAR 
But these people, from whatever cause, being inu- 
red to war, and by habit considering every stranger 
asan enemy, were always disposed to attack us when 
they were not intimidated by our manifest superiority. 
At first, they had no uotion of any superiority but 
numbers; and when this was on their side, they con. 
sidered all our expressions of kindness as the artifices 
of fear and cunning, to circumvent them, and preserve 
ourselves: Dut when they were once convinced of our 
power, after having provoked us to the use of our 
fire-arms, though loaded only with small shot ; and of 


our clemency, by our forbearing to make use of wea-— 


pons so dreadful except in our defence; they became 
at once friendly, and even affectionate, placing in us 
the most unbounded confidence, and doing every thing 
which could incite us to put equal confidence in them. 
It is also remarkable, that when an intercourse was 


once established between us, they were very rarely _ 


detected in any act of dishonesty. Before, indeed, 
and while they considered us as enemies, who came 
‘upon their eoast only to make an advantage of them, 
they did not scruple by any means to make an advan- 
tage of us; and would, therefore, when they had 
received the price of any thing they had offered to. 
sell, pack up both the purchase and the purchases 
money with all possible composure, as so much law-. 
ful plunder from people who had no view but to plun. | 
der them. | ; | ah 

‘I have observed that our friends in the South Seas) 
had not even theidea of indecency, with rospect to: 


ay ; 
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any object or any action; but this was by no means 
thecase with the inhabitants of New Zealand, in whose 
carriage aud conversation there was as much modest 
reserve and decorum with respect to actions, which 
yet in their opinion were not criminal, as are to he 
found among the politest people id Europe. The 
women were hot impregnable; but the terms and 
‘nanner of compliance were as decent as those in 
marriage among us, and according to their notions, 
the agreement was as innocent. When any of our 
people made an overture to one of their young woe 
men, he was given to understand that the cons nt of. 
her friends was necessary, and by the influence of a 
proper present, it was generally obtained; but when. 
these preliminaries were settled, it was also necessary. 
to treat the wife for.a night, with the same delicacy. 
that is here required by the wife for life, and the lover 
who presumed to take any liberties by which this was 
violated, was sure to be disappointed. 

. One of cur gentlemen having made his addresses to 
a family of the better sort, received an answer, which, 
translated into our language, according to the mode 
and spirit of it, as weil as the letter, would have been 
exactly in these terms: “* Any of these young ladies 
will think themselves honoured by your addresses, 
but you must first make mea suitable present, and you 
Taust them come and sleep with us on shore, for day- 
light must by no means be a witness of what passes be- 
tween you.” : | 

LT have already observed, that in pérsonal cleanliness | 
they are not quite equal to our friends at Otaheite ; 
because, not having the advantage of so warm a cli- 
mate, they do not so often go into the water ; but the. 
most disgustful thing about them is the oil, with which, , 
like the islanders, they anoint their hair: it is\certain. 
ly the fat either of fish or of birds, melted dowte and. 
though the better sort have it fresh, their inferiors use. 
‘that which is rancid, and consequently are almost. a5. 
disagrecable to the smel) asa Hottentot; neither are — 
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‘their heads free from vermin, though we observed that 
they were furnished with combs, both of bone and 
wood : these combs are sometimes worn stuck upright 
in the hair as an ornament, a fashion which at present 


prevails among the ladies of England. The men gene=__ 


rally wear. their beards short, and their hair tied upon 
the crown ofthe headin a bunch, in which they stick 
the feathers of various birds, in different manners, ac- 
cording to their fancies; sometimes one is placed on 
each side of the temples, pointing forwards, which we 
thought made a very disagreeable appearance. ‘The 
women wear their hair sometimes cropped Short, and 
sometimes flowing over their shoulders, 

The bodies of both sexes are marked with the black 
stains called Amoco, by the same method that is used 
at Otaheite, and called tattowing; but the men are 
more marked, and the women less. The women in 
general stain no part of their bodies but the lips, 
though sometimes they are marked with small black 
‘patches on other parts: the men, on. the contrary, 
seem to add something every year to the ornaments 


of the last, so that some of them, who appeared to be . 
of an advanced age, were almost covered from head to. 
foot. Besides the Amoco, they have marks impressed 


by a method unknown to us, of a very extraordinary 


kind :, they are furrows of about a line deep, and a. 


Jine broad, such as appear upon the bark of a tree 
which has been cut through, after a year’s growth ; 
the edges of these furrows are afterwards indented by 
the same method, and being _ perfectly black, they 
make a most frightful appearance, The faces of the 
old men are almost covered with these marks; those 
who are very young, black only their lips like the 
women; when they are somewhat older, they have 
generally a black patch upon .one cheek, and over 
one eke and so proceed gradually, that they may 
grow old and honourable together: but though we 
could not but be disgusted with the horrid deformity 
which these ene aud furrows produced in the 6 hus 


/ 
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man face divine,” we could not but’ admire the dex- 
terity and art with which they were impressed. The 
marks upon the face in general are spirals, which are 
drawn with great nicety, and even elegance, those 
on one side exactly corresponding with those on the 
other: the marks on the body somewhat resemble 
the foliage in old chased ornaments, and the convo- 
lutions of fillagree work; but in these they have such 
a luxuriance of fancy, that of an hundred, which at 
first sight appeared to be exactly the saine, no two 
were, upon a close examination, found to be alike. 
We observed, that the quantity and form of these 
marks were different in different parts of the coast, 
and that as the principal seat of them at Otahcite 
was the breech, in New Zealand it was sometimes the 
only part which was free, and in general was less disa 
tinguished than any other, ap 

The skins of these people, however, are not only / 
dyed, but painted, for, as I have before observed, 
they smear their bodies with red oker, some rabbing 
it on dry, and some applying it in large patches mixed 
with oil, which is always wet, and which the feast 
touch will rub off, so that the transgressions of such 
of our people as were guilty of ravishing a kiss from 
these blooming beauties, were most legibly written 
upon their faces. 

The dress of a New Zealander is certainly, to a 
stranger at first sight, the most uncouth that can be 
imagined. It is made of the leaves of the flag, which 
has been described among the vegetable productions of 
this country: these feaves are split into three or four 
‘slips, and the slips, when they are dry, interwoven 
with each other into a kind of stuff’ between netting 
aud cloth, with all the ends, which are eight or nine 
inches long, hanging out on the upper side, like the 
shag or thrumb matts, which we sometimes see lying 
in a passage. Of this cloth, if cloth it may be called, 
two pieces serve for a complete dress; one of them is 
tied over their shoulders with a string, and reaches as. 
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low asthe knees; to the end of. this string is fastened 
a bodkin of bone, which isasily passed through any 
two parts of this upper garment, so as to tack them 
together; the other. piece is w%&pped round the waist, 
and reaches nearly to the ground: the lower garment, 
however, is worn by the men only upon. particular 
occasions; but they wear a belt, to which a string is 
fastened, for a very singular use. The inhabitants of 
the South Sea islands slit up the prepuce so as to pres 
vent it from covering the glans of the penis, but these 
people, on the contrary, bring the prepuce over the 
glans, and to prevent it from being drawn back by 
the contraction of the part, they tie the string which 
hangs from their girdle, round the end of it. The 
glans indeed seemed to be the only part of their body 
which they were solicitous to conceal, for they fre- 
quently threw off all their dress but the belt and 
string, with, the most careless indifference, but shewed 
manifest signs of confusion, when, to gratify our cu- 
/Tiosity, they, were requested. to untie the string, and 
never consented but with the ufmost. reluctance and 
shame.. When they have only their upper garment on; 
and sit upon their hams, they bear some resemblance 
to a thatched house; but this covering, though it is 
ugly, is well adapted to the use of those who frequent. 
ly sleep in the open air, without anyother shelter 
from the rain... .- 


_ But besides. this coarse shag or thatch, they have 


two sorts of cloth, which have an even surface, and 
are very ingeniously made, in the same manner with 
that manufactured by the inhabitants of. South Ames 
rica, some of which we procured at Rio de Janeiro. 
One sort is as coarse as our coarsest canvas, and Somes 
what resembles itin the manner of laying, the threads, 
but it. is ten.times as strong: the other is formed/by 
many, threads lying very close one way, and a few 
crossing. them the other, so as (o bind them together ; 
but. these are about half an iuch asuuder, somewhat 
like the round pieces of cane matting which are somes 
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times placed under the dishes upon a table. This is 
frequently striped, and always had a pretty appear. 
ance; for it is composed of the fibres of the same plant, 
which are prepared s6 as to shine like silk. It is made 
in a kind of frame of the size of the cloth, generally 
about five feet Jong, and four broad, across which the 
long threads, which lie close together, or warp, are 
strained, and the cross threads, or woof, are worked in. 
by hand, which must be a very tedious operation. 

Te both these kinds of cloth they work borders of 
different colours, in stitches, somewhat like carpeting, 
or rather like those used in the samplars which giris 
work at school. These borders are of various pate 
terns, and wrought with a neatness, and even an ele- 
gaticey which, considering they have no needle, is surs 
prizing: but the great pride of their dress consists in 
the fur of their dogs, which they use with such .cecom 
nomy that they cut it into stripes, and sew them upon 
‘their cloth at a distance from each other, which is 2 
Strong proof that dogs are not plenty among them; 
these stripes are also of different colours, and disposed 
s0 as to produce a pleasing effect. We saw some 
dresses that were adorned with feathers instead of fur, 
but these were not common ; and we saw one that was 
entirely covered with the red feathers of the parrot. 

The dress of the man who was killed, when we first 
went ashore in Poverty Bay, has been described al. 
ready; but we saw the same dress only once more 
during our stay upon the coast, and that was in Queca 
Charlotte’s sound. | 

The women, contrary to the custom of the sex in 
general, seemed to affect ‘dress rather less than the 
men: their hair, which, as 1 have observed before, is 
generally cropt short, is never tied upon the top of the 
head when it is suffered to be long, nor is it ever adorn- 
ed with feathers. ‘Pheir garments were made of the 
same materials, and in the same form, as those of the 
other sex, but the lower one was always bound fast 
round them, exept when they went into the water to 
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catch lobsters, and then they took ‘great care not. te 
be seen by the men. Some of us happeuing one day 
to land upon a small island in Tolaga Bay, we sur- 
prized: several of them at this employment; and the 
chaste Diana, with her nymphs, could not have disé 
covered more confusion and distress at the sight of | 
Acteon, than these women expressed upon our ap- 
proach. Some of them hid themselves among the 
rocks, and the rest crouched down in the sea till- they 


‘had made themselves a girdle and apron of such weeds 


as they could find, and when they came out, even with, 
this veil, we could perceive that their modesty suffered 
much pain by ovr. presence. The girdle and apron, , 
which they wear in common, have been mentioned! 


‘before. . 


Both sexes bore their ears,, and by stretching them 


- the holes become large enough to admit a finger at! 


Jeast. In ihese holes they wear ornaments of various: 
kinds, cloth, feathers, bones of large birds, and even) 
sometimes a stick of wood; and to these receptacles off 
finery they generally applicd the nails which'we gave? 
them,.and every thing which it was possible they could 
contain. The women sometimes thrust through them 
the down of the albatross, which is as white as snow,, 
and which. spreading before and behind the hole in aa 
bunch almost as big as the fist, makes a very singular,, 
and, however strange it may be thought, not.a disas 
greeable appearance. _Gesides the ornaments that aree 


thrust through the holes of the ears, many others ares 


suspended to them by strings; such as chissels. ort 
bodkins «made. of green talc, upon which they set a 
high value, the nails and teeth of their deceased relas 
tions, the teeth of dogs, awd every thing else that theyy 
can get, which they think either curious or valuables: 
‘THe women a!so wear bracelets and anclets, made. of! 
the bones of birds, shells, or any other substances: 
which they. can perforate and string upon a threads. 
The men had sometimes hanging toa string, whichh 
weat round tae peck, a piece of green talc, or whale 
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bone, somewhat in the shape of a tongue, with the tude 
figure of a man carved upon it; and upon this ornaé 
ment they set adigh value. In one instance, we saw 
the gristle that divides the nostrils, and called by ana- 
fomists, the septum nasi, perforated, and a feather 
thrust through the hole, which projected on each side 
over the cheeks: it is probable that. this frightful 


singularity was intended as an ornament, but of the ~ 


many people we saw, we never observed it in any 
other, nor even a perforation that might occasionally 
serve for such a: purpose. 

‘Their houses are the most inartificially made of any 
| thing among them, being scarcely equal, except in 
size, toan English. dog-kennel ; they are seldom more 
than eighteen or twenty feet long, cight or ten broad, 
and five or six high, from the pole that runs from. one 
end to the other, and forms the ridge, to the ground : 
the framing is of wood, generally slender sticks, and 
both walls and roof ednisist of dry grass and hays 
which, it must be confessed, is very tightly put toge. 
ther; poe some are also lined with the bark of trees, 
so that in cold weather they must afford a very coms 
fortable retreat. The roof is sloping, like those of 
our barns, and the door. is at one end, just high 
enough to admit a man, creeping upon his hands and 
knees: near the door is asquare hole, which serves 
. the double office of window and chimney, for the fires 
place is at thatend, nearly in the middle between the 
two sides: in some conspicuous part, and generally 
near the door, a plank is fixed, covered with carving 
after their manner: this they value as we do a picture, 
and in their estimation it is not an inferior ornament ; 
the side-walls and roof project about two feet beyond 
the walls at each end, so as to form a kind of porch, 
io which there are benches for the accommodation of 
the family, ‘That part of the floor which is allotted for 
the fire-place, is enclosed in a hollow square, by par- 
titions either of wood or stone, and in the middle of it 
the fire is kindled.. The floor, along the inside of the 
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walls, is thickly covered with straw, and upon this 

the family sleep. ae 
Their furniture and implements comsist of but few 

articles, and one chest.commonly contains them all, 

except their provision-baskets, the gourds that hold 

their fresh water, and the hammers that are used to 


_ beat their fern-root, which generally stand without the 


door: some rude tools, their cloaths, arms, and a few 
feathers to stick in their hair, make the rest of their 
treasure. : 
Some of the better sort, whose families are large, 
have three or four houses enclosed: within a court- 
yard, the walls of which are constructed of poles and 
hay, aud are about ten or twelve feet high. 
When we were on shore iu the district called Tolaga, 
we saw the ruins, or rather the frame of a house, for 
ithad never been finished, much superior in size to any 
that we saw-elsewhere : it was thirty feet in length, 
about fifteen in breadth, and twelve high: the sides 
of it were adorned with many carved planks, of a. 
workmanship much superior to any other that we had 
met with in the country; but for what purpose it was | 
built, or why it was deserted, we could never learn. | 
But these people, though in their houses they are so. 
well defended from the inclemency of the weather, 
seem to be quite indifferent whether they have any | 
shelter at all during their excursions in search of fern 
roots and fish, sometimes setting up a small shade to. 
windward, and sometimes altogether neglecting even 
that precaution, sleeping with their women and chil: 
dren under bushes, with their weapons ranged round 
them, in the manner that has already been described: 
The party consisting of forty or fifty, whom we saw 
at Mercury Bay, ina district which the natives call 
Opoorage, never erected the least shelter while we ~ 
Staid there, though it sometimes rained incessantly for 
four and twenty hours together. | 
The articles of their food have been enumerated al- 
ready ; the: principal, which to them is what bread is 
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to the inhabitants of Eurepe, is the roots of the fern 
Which grows upon. the hills, and is nearly the same 
with what grows upon our high commons in England, 
and is called indifferently fern, bracken, or brakes: 
ihe birds which sometimes serve them for a feast, are 
chiefly penguins and albatrosses, with afew other species 
that have been occasionally mentioned in this narrative, 

Having no vessel in which water can be boiled, 
their cookery consists wholly of baking and roasting. 
‘They bake nearly in the same manner as the inhabitants 
of the South Seas, and to the account that has been 
already given of their roasting, nothing need be ads 
ded, but that the long skewer or spit to which the 
flesh is fastened, is placed sloping towards the fire, by 
setting one stone against the bottom of it, and sup. 
perting it near the middle with another, by the moving 
of which to a greater or less distance from the end, 
the degree of obliquity is encreased or diminished at 
pleasure, ) 

To the northward, as I have observed, there are 
plantations of yams, sweet potatoes, and cocos, but 
we saw no such to the southward; the inhabitants 
therefore. of. that. part of the country must subsist 
wholly upon fern root.and_ fish, except the scanty 
and accidental resource which they may find in sea 
fowl and dogs; .and,that fern and fish.are not to be 
procured at all seasons of the year, even at the sea. 
side, and upon the neighbouring hills, is manifest from 
the stores of both that we saw laid up dry, and the 
reluctance which some of them expressed at selling 
any partof them tous when we offered to purchase 
them, at least the fish, for sea-stores 3 and this particu- 
Jar seems to confirm my opinion that. this country 
scarcely sustains the present number of its inhabitants, 
who are urgéd .to perpetual. hostilities by hunger, 
which naturally prompted them to eat the dead bodies 
of those who were siain in the contest, . 

Water is their universal and only liquor, as far as 
we could discover, and if they have really no means of 
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intoxication, they are, in this particular, happy be-- 
yond any other people that we have yet seen or heard of.. 

As-there is perhaps no source of disease either criti-- 
cal or chronic, but intemperance and inactivity, itt 
cannot be, thought strange that. these people enjoyr 
perfect and uninterrupted health: in all our visits to» 
their towns, Where young and old, men and women,, 
crowded about us, prompted by the same curiosity; 
that carried us to look at them, we never saw a singles 
person who appeared to have any bodily complaint,, 
nor among the numbers that we have seen naked, didi 
we once perceive the slightest eruption upon the skin,, 
or any marks that an eruption had left behind: att 
first, indeed, observing that some ef them when theyy 
came off to us were marked in patches with a whites 
flowery appearance upon different parts of their bo-- 
dies, we thought that they were leprous, or highlyy 
scorbutic ; but upon examination we found that thesee 
marks were owing to their having been wetted by thes 
spray of the sea in their passage, which, when it was: 
dried. away, left the salts behind it in a fine whites 
powder. , 

Another proof of health, which we have mentioned! 
upgn a former occasion, is the facility with which thet 
wounds healed that had left scars behind them, and! 
that we saw in a recent state; when we saw the mam 
who had been shot with the musket ball through thee 
fleshy part of his arm, his wound seemed to be soe 
well digested, and in so faira way of being perfectly) 
healed, that if I had not known vo application had 
been made to it, [ should certainly have enquiredy, 
with a very interested curiosity, after the vulneraryy 
herbs and surgical art of the country. 

A farther proof that human nature is here untainted 
with disease, is the great number of old men that we 
saw, many of whom, by the loss of their hair and 
teeth, appeared to be very ancient, yet none of thenn 
were decrepit, and though not equal to the young in 
muscular strength, were not a wit behind them in 
cheerfulness and vivacity. 
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CHAP. X. 


Of the Canoes and Navication of the Inhabitants of 
- New Zealand; their Tillage, Weapons, and Music: 
| Government, Religion, and Language: with some 
Reasons against the Existence of a Southern Con- 
tinent, 


Tie ingenuity of these people appears in nothing 
more than in their canoes: they are long and nar- 
row, and in shape very much resemble a New Eng. 
land whale-boat: the larger sort seem to be built 
aa for war, and will carry from forty to eighty, or 
mm hundred armed men. We measured one which lay 
shore at Tclago: she was sixty-eight feet and an half 
ong, five feet broad, and three feet and an half deep ; 
he bottom was sharp, with strait sides like a wedge, 
ind consisted of three lengths, hollowed out to about 
‘wo inches, or an inch and an half thick, and well 
astened together with strong plaiting: each side con- 
isted of one entire plank, sixty-three feet long, ten 
sr twelve inches broad, and about an inch and quarter 
hick, and ihese were fitted and lashed to the bottom | 
art with great dexterity and strength. A considerable 
umber of thwarts were laid from gunwale to gunwale, — 
0 which they were securely lashed on each side, as 
Strengthening to the boat. ‘The ornament at the 
ead projected five or six feet beyond the body, and 
‘as about four feet and an half high; the ornament at 
re stern was fixed upon that end, as the stern-post 
fa ship is upon her keel, and was about fourteen 
et high, two feet broad, and an inch and an half 
tick. They both consisted of boards of carved work, 
{which the design was much better than the execu. 


on. All their canoes, except a few at Opoorage or — 
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Mercury Bay, which were of one piece, and hollowed | 
by fire, are built after this plan, and few are less than) 
twenty feet long: some of the smaller sort have oute. 
riggers, and sometimes two of them are joined toge-: 
ther, but this is not common. The carving upon the: 
stern and head ornaments of the inferior boats, which 
seem to be intended wholly for fishing, consists of the: 
fisure of a man, with a face as ugly as can be con-- 
ceived, and a monstrous tongue thrust out of the: 
aneehs with the white shells of sea-ears stuck in forr 
the eyes. But the canoes of a superior kind, which 
seem to be their men of war, are magnificently; 
adorned with open work, and covered with looses 
fringes of black feathers, which had a most elegantt 
appearance : the gunwale boards were also frequently 
carved in a srotesque taste, and adorned with tufts oft 
white feathers placed upon a black ground. Of visibles 
objects that are wholly new, no verbal description cam 
convey a just idea, but in proportion as they re- 
semble some that are already knewn, to which the 
it of the reader must be referred: the carving of 
these people is of a singular Kind, and not in. the 
likeness of any thing that is known aaa side of the 
ocean, cither *¢in the heaven above, or in the earth 
? benéath, orin the waters.that are under the earth.” 

‘The paddles are small, light, and neatly made ; the: 
blade is of an oval shape, or rather of a shade resem 
bling a large leaf, pointed at the bottom, broadest im 
the middle, and ‘gradually losing itself ia the shaft, 
the whole length being about six feet, of which the 
shaft or loom, including the handle, is four, and the 
blade two. By the help ‘of these oars they push om 
their boa!s with amazing velocity. 

In sailing’ they are not expert, having no art, o} 
going otherwise than before the wind; the sail is ob) 
netting or inatt, which is set up between two poles 
that are fixed upright upon each gunwale, and serve! 
both for masts and yards: two ropes answered the 
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purpose of sheets, and. were consequently fastened 
above to the top of each poles But clumsy and ins 
convenient as this apparatus is, they make good way 
before the wind, and-are steered by two men who sit 
in the stern, iat each a.paddle in. -his hand for 
that, purpose, ) rs 
. , Having said thus Sock of. their re et I 
shall now give some account of their tools ; ; they have. 
adzes, axes, and chissels, which serve them also’ as 
for the boring of holes: as they have no 
meial, their adzes and axes are made of a hard black 
stone, or of a grees talc, which is not only hard but 
tough; andtheir chissels of human bone, or small 
fragments of jasper, which they chip off froma block 
yn sharp angular pieces like a gun-flint, Their axes 
they value above all that they possess, and never 
would part with one of them for any thing that we 
could give: L once offered one of the best axes L 
had in the ship, besides a number of other things 
for one of them,. but the owner would not sell it; 
from which {i conclude that good ones are Semin 
among them. ‘Their small tools of jasper, which are 
used in finishing their nicest work, they use till they 
are blunt, and then, as they have no means of sharp- 
ening them, throw them away. We had given the 
pecple at Tolaga a piece of glass, and in a short time 
they found means to drill a heie through it, in order 
fo hang it round the neck as an ornament by a 
_ thread ; and we imagine the tool must. have been a 
piece of this jasper. How they bring their large 
tools first to au edge, and sharpen the weapon which 
they call patoo-patoo, we could not certainly learn ; 
but probably it is by bruising the same substance to 
powder, and, with. this, grinding: two pieces against 
each other. 
Their nets, particularly their seine, which is of an 
enormous. size, have been mentioned paspanne ; one of 
WOLs Ve. F 
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these seems to be the joint work of 2 whole town, 
and I suppose it to be the joint property also: the 
other net, which is circular, and extended by two or 
three hoops, has been particularly described as well 
as the manner of baiting and using it. Their hooks 
are of bone or shell, and in general are ill made. 
To receive the fish when it is caught, and to hold 
their other provisions, they have baskets of various 
Kinds and dimensions, very neatly made of wicker- 
work. . 

They excel in tillage, as might naturally be expected, 
where the person that sows is to eat the produce, 
and where there is so little besides that éan be eaten ¢ 
when we first came to Tegadoo, a district between 
Poverty Bay and East Cape, their crops were just 
covered, and not yet begun to sprout; the mould 
was as smooth as in a garden, and every root had 
its small hillock, ranged in a regular quincunx by 
lines, which with the pegs were still remaining in the 
field. We had not an opportunity to see any of 
these husbandmen work, but we saw what serves them 
at once for spade and plough: this instrament is” 
nothing more than a long narrow stake sharpened to 
an edge at one end, with a short piece fastened trans. 
versely at a little distance above it, for the conveni- 
ence of pressing it down with the foot. With this 
they turn up pieces of ground six or seven acres in 
extent, though it is not more than three inches broad ; 
but as the soil is light and sandy it makes little re. 
sistance, 

Tillage, weaving, and the other arts of peace, seem 
to be best known and most practised in the northern: 
part of this country; for there is little appearance of 
any of them in the south: but the arts of war flourish 
equally through the whole coast. 

Of weapons they have no great. variety, but such 
as they have are well fitted for destruction ; they have 
Spears, darts, battle-axes, and the Patooepatoo. The 
spear is fourteen or fifteen feet long, pointed at both 
ends, and sometimes headed with bone; these are 
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grasped by the middle, so thatthe part behind balanc- 
ing that before, makes a push more difficult to be 
parried, than that of a weapon which is held by the 
end. The dart and other weapons have been suffici- 
ently described already ; and it has also been remark- 
ed, that these people have neither sling cr bow, They 
throw the dart by hand, and so they do stones; but 
darts and stones are seldom used except in defending 
their forts. Their battles, whether in boats or on 
shore, are generally hand to hand, and the slaughter 
- must consequently be great, as asecond blow with any 
of their weapons is unnecessary, if the first takes 
place: their trust, however, seems to be principally 
placed in the patoo-patoo, which is fastened to their 
wrists by a strong strap, lest it should be wrenched 
from them, and which the principal people generally 
wear sticking in their girdles, considering it as a mili- 
tary ornament, and part of their dress, like the poinard 
of the Asiatic, and the sword of the European. They 
have no defensive armour ; but, besides their weapons, 
the chiefs carried a staff of distinction, in the same 
manner as our officers do the spontoon: this was 
generally the rib of a whale, as white as snow, with 
many ornaments of carved work, dog’s hair, and — 
feathers; but sometimes it was a stick, about six fect 
long, adorned in the same manner, and inlaid with a 
shell like mother-of-pearl. Those who bore this mark 
of distinction were generally old, at least past the 
middle age, and were also more marked with the amoco 
than the rest. oi 
One or more persons, thus distinguished, always 
appeared in each canoe, when they came to attack us, 
according to the sizeof it. When they came within 
_ about a cable’s length of the ship, they used to stop, 
and the chiefs rising from their.seat, puton a dress 
which seemed appropriated .to the occasion, generally 
of dog’s skin, and holding out their decorated stafi, or- 
a weapon, directed the rest of the people what they 
- shoulddo. When they were at too great a distance to 
, E2 
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reach us with a lance or a stone, they presumed that 
we had no weapon with which we could reach them $ 
here. then the defiance was given, and the words were 
almost universally the same, Haromat, haromai, hurre 
ula a patoo-patoo oge : ** Come to us, come on shore, 
and we will kill you all with our patoo-patoos.* 
While they were uttering these menaces they came 
gradually nearer and nearer, till they were close along. 
side; talking at intervals .in a peaceable strain, and 
answering any questions that we asked them; and at 
intervals renewing their defiance and thréats, till be- 
ing encouraged by our apparent timidity, they began 
their war-song and dance,. as a prelude ‘to an attack, 
which always followed, and was sometimes continued 
till it became absolutely necessary to repress them by 
firing some small-shot; and sometimes. ended after 
throwing a few stones on board, as if content with 
having offered us an insult which we did not dare to 
revenge,. by . ( 
The war-dance consists of a great variety of violent — 
motions, and hideous contortions of the limbs, during’ 
which the: countenance also: performs its part: the 
tongue is frequently thrust out to’an incredible length, 
and the eye-lids so forciblydrawn up that the white 
appears both above and below, as well as on each side 
of the iris, so as to form a circle round it; nor ‘is-any 
thing neglected. that can render the human shape: 
frightful and deformed: at thesame time they bran. 
dish their spears, shake their darts, and cleave the air 
with their patoo-patoos. This horrid dance is al. 
ways accompanied by a song: it is wild indeed, but 
not disagreeable, and every strain ends in a lond and 
deep sigh, which they utter in concert, In the 
motions. of the dance, however horrid, there is a 
strength, firmness, and agility, which we could not 
but behold with admiration; and in their song they 
keep time with such exactness, that I have often 
heard above aa hundred paddles struck against the 
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sides of their boats at once, so as to produce but a 
igs sound, at the divisions of their music. ” 

A song not altegether unlike this, they sometimes 
sing without the dances and as a peaceable amuse-~ — 
ment; they have also other songs which are sung by 
the women, whose voices are remarkably mellow and 
soft, aad have a pleasing and tender effect; the time is 
slow, and the cadence mournfel ; but it is conducted 
with more taste than could be. expected among the 
Poor ignorant savages of this half desolate country ; 
especially as it appeared to us, who were none of us 
much acquainted with music as a science, to be sung in 
parts; it wasat least sung by many voices at the same 
time. — 

They have sonorous instruments, but they can 
scarcely be called instruments of music; one is the 
shell, called the Triton’s trumpet, with which they 
make a noise not unlike that which our boys some= 
times make with a cow’s horn: the other is a small 
wooden pipe, resembling a child’s nine-pin, only much 
smaller, and in this there is no more music than in a 
‘pea-whistle. They seem sensible indeed that these in- 
struments are not musical; for we never heard an 
attempt to sing to them, “or to produce with them any 

“measured tones that bore the least resemblance to a 
tune. 
~ To what has been already said of the practice of 
eating human flesh, 1 shall only add, that in almost 
évery cove where we landed, we found flesh bones of 
men near the places where fires had been made; and 
that among the heads that were brought on board by 
the old man, some seemed to have false eyes, and ore 
naments in their ears as if alive. ‘That. which Mr. 
Banks bought’ was sold with great reluctance by the 
possessor: the head was manifestly that of a young 
person about fourteen or fifteen years of age, and by 
the contusions on one side appeared to have received 
many violent blows, and indeed a part of the bone 
hear the eye was wanting. These appearances con- 
| $3 
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firmed us in the opinion that the natives of this coun. 
try give no quarter, nor take any prisoners to be kil- 
led and eaten at a future time, as is said to have been 
a practice among the Indians: of Florida: for. if prie' 
soners had been taken, thi§ poor young creature, who. 
cannot be supposcd capable of making much resistance, 
would probably have been one, and we knew that he 
was killed with the rest, for the fray had happened 
but a few days before. 

The towns or hippahs of these people, which are 
all fortified, have been sufficiently described already =. 
and from the Bay of Plenty to Queen Charlotie’s 
Sound they seem to be the constant residence of the 
people: but about Poverty Bay, Hawke’s Bay, Tega. 
doe, and ‘Polaga, we saw no hippahs, but single 
houses scattered at a distance from each other; yet: 


upon the sides of the hills there were stages of great 


length, furnished with stones and darts, probably as 
retreats for the peopie at the last extremity, as upon 
these stages a fight may be carried on with much ade’ 
vantage against those below, who may. be reached’ i) 
with great effect by daris and stones, which it js ins 
possible for them to throw up with equal force. And (| 
indeed the forts themselves stem to be no farther sere _ 
viceable than by enabling the possessors to repress a 
sudden attack; for as there is no supply of water 
within the: lines, it would be impossible to sustain a 
siege. A considerable stock of fern-root and dry fish 
is indeed laid upin them; but they may be reserved 


against seasons of. scarcity, and that such seasons’ 


there are, our observations left us no room to doubt; | 
besides, while an enemy should be prowling in the 
neighbourhood, it would be easy tu snatch a supply. 
of water fromthe side of the hill, though it would ba 
impossible to dig up feru-reot or catch fish: Meee te 
In this district, however, the people seemed to live’ 
in .a state of conscious security, and to avail theme 
selves of their advantage: their plantations were more _ 
humerous, their canoes were more decorated, and 
a 
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CAPTAIN COOK. BR 
they had not only finer carving, but finer clothes. 
This part of the coast also was much the most popu- 
_Jovs, and possibly their apparent peace and plenty 
might arise from their being united under one chief - 
or king; for the inhabitants of all this part of the 
country told us, that they werethe subjects of Te- 
yatus when they pointed to the residence of* this 
prince, it was in a direction which we thought inland; | 
but which, when we knew the country better, we 
found to be the Bay of Plenty. 

{t is much to be regretted that we were obliged to 
leave this country without knowing any thing of ‘Te. 
rata but his name. As an Indian monarch, his ter. 
fitory is certainly extensive: he was acknowledged | 
from Cape Kidnappers to the northward, and west... 
ward as far as the Bay of Plenty, a length of coast. 
upwards of eighty leagues; and we do not yet know? 
how much farther westward his dominions may extend. + 
Possibly the fortified towns which we saw in the Bay 
of Plenty may be his barrier; especially as at Mer- 
cury Bay he was not acknowledged, nor indeed any 
other single chief: for wherever we landed, or spoke 
with the people upon that coast, they told us that, 
we were at but a small distance from their enemies, » 

In the dominions of Teratu we saw several subor- 
dinate chiefs, to whom great rezpect was paid, and 
by whom justice was probably administered ; for upon 
our complaint to one of them, of a theft that had. 
been ‘committed on board the ship by a man that 
camé with him, he gave him several blows and kicks, 
which the other received as the chastisement of au. 
thority, against which no resistance was to be made, 
and which he had no right to resent. | Whether this 
authority was possessed by appoiatment or. inheri. 
tance we could not learn; but we observed that the 
chicfs, as well here asin other parts, were elderly men.. 
Ia other parts, iowever, we learnt that they pos. 
sessed their authority by inheritance, pil 

~The little societics which we found in the southern 
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parts seemed to have several things in common, particu. > 
larly their fine clothes and fishing nets. Their fide 


clothes, which possibly might be the spoils of: war, 
were kept. in asmall hut, which was erected for that 
purpose in the middle of the town: the nets we saw 


making in almost every house, and the. several parts 


being afterwards collected: were joined together. Less 
account seems to be made of the women here thanin 
the South Seatislands; such at least was-the cpinion of 


Tupia, who complained of it as an indignity to the > 


sex. We observed that the two sexes eat togethers 
but how they divided their labour: we donot certainly 
know. I am inclined to believe that the men till the 


ground, make nets, catch birds, and go out in their. 


boats. to fish ; and. the women dis up fern-roets, col- 


lect lobsters and other shell fish near the beach, dress» 
the victuals, and weave cloth: such at least were their» 
employments when we had an opportunity of observ. | 


ing them, which was but scklom; for im general our, 


appearance made a holiday wherever we went, men, » 


women and children, flocking round us, either to 


gratify their curiosity, or to purchase some of the. 
valuable merchandize which we carried about with us, — 


consisting principally of nails, paper, and broken, 
glass. 


Of the religion of ites people it cannot be sup= Y 
posed that we could learn much ; they acknowledge 


the influence of superior beings, one of whom is su» 
preme; and the rest subordinate ; ; and gave nearly the 
same account of the origin of the world, and the proe 
duction of mankind, as our friends in Otaheites Tupia, 
however, seemed to have a much more deep and exe 
tensive knowledge of these subjects than any of the 
people here; and whenever he was disposed te ine 


struct them,which he sometimes did ina long-discourse, 


he was sure of a numerous audience, who listened in 


profound silence, with such reverente and attention, ' 


that we could not but wish them a better teacher. 
What bomage they pay to the deities they acknow- 
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ledge we could not learn; but we saw no place of 
public worship, like the morais of the South Sea 
islands: yet we saw, near a plantation of sweet po- 
tatoes, ‘a small area; of a square figure, surrounded 
with stones, in the middle of which one of the sharp. 
ened stakes which they use asa spade was set Up, 
and upon it was hung a basket of fern-roots: upon 
enquiry, the natives told us, that it was an offering 
to the gods, by which the owner hoped to render 
‘them propitious, and obtain a plentiful crop. 

As to their manner of disposing of their dead, we 
could form no certain opinion of it, for the accounts: 
that we received by no means agreed. In the northerw 
parts, they told us that they buried them in the 
ground; and in the southern, that they threw them. 
into the sea: it is however certain that we saw no 
grave in the country, and that they affected to conceal 
every thing relating to their dead with a kind of mys. 
terious secrecy. But whatever may be the sepulchre, 
the living are themselves the monuments ; for we saw 
Scarcelya single person of either sex whose body was- 
Not marked by the scars of wounds which they ~had- 
inflicted upon themselves as a testimony of their regret- 
for the loss of a relation or friend : some of these 
wounds we saw in a state so recent that the blood was. 
scarcely staunched, which shows that death had been 
among them while we were upon the coast; and 
makes it'more extraordinary that no funeral ceremony 
should have fallen under our notice: some of the 
Scars were very large and decp, and in many instances. 
had greatly disfigured the face. One monument indeed 
we observed of another kind, the cross that was set up 
near Queen Charlotte’s Sound, +h. 

Having now given the best account in my power of 
the customs and opinions of the inhabitants of New 
Zealand, with their boats, nets, furniture, aod dress, 
I shall only remark, that the similitude between these: 
particulars here and in the South Sea islands is a very 
strong proof that the inhabitants have the same origin 5. 
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and that the common ancestors of both, were natives 
of the same country. ‘They have both a tradition that 
their ancestors, at a very remote period of time, came 
from another country; and, according to the tradition 
of both, that the name of that country was Heawije; 
but the similitude of the language seems to put the 
matter altogether out ef doubt. L have already ob- 
served, that. Pupia, when he accosted the people here. 
in the language of his own country, was perfectly un= 
derstood ; and I shall give a specimen of the similis 
tude by a list of words in both languages, according 

to the dialect of the northern and southern islands of 
which New Zealaud consists, by which it will appear 

that the language of Otaheite does not differ more 

from that of New Zealand, than the language of the. 
two islands from each other. 


ENGLisH. New ZEALAND. OTAHEITE. 
- Northern, Southern, 

A Chief, Fareete, Eareete, Haree. 

A man, ‘Taata, ‘Taata, Taata, 

Awoman, Whahine, © Whahine, — Ivahine. 

The head,  Kupo, Heaowpoho, Eupo. 

The hair, . Macauwe, Heoo.co, . Roourou, 

The ear, Terringa, | Hetaheyei, Terrea. 

The forehead, Krai, Heai, Brai. 

The eyes, Mata, Hemata, Mata. 

The cheeks, Paparinga, . Hepapaeh, Paparea, 

The nose, Ahewh, Heeih, Ahew. 

The mouth, Hangoutou, Hegaowai, Outou. 

Thechin,  Ecouwai, Hakaoewai, 

The arm, Haringaringu Rema. 

The finger, Maticara, Hermaigawh, Maneow, 

The belly, » Ateraboo, Oboo. 

The navel, Apeto, Heeapeto, Peto. 

Gome hither, Haromai, Heromai, Harromai, 

Kish, Heica, Heica, Kiyea. 


A lobster, . Kuoura, Kooura, Tooura. 
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Coceos, Taro, Taro, Taro. 
SweetpotatoesCumala, Cumala,  Cumala. 
Yams, Tuphwhe, Tuphwhe, Tuphwhe. 
Birds, Mannu, Manaou, Mannu. 
No, Kaoura, Kaoura, Oure, 
One, ‘Tahai, Tahai. 
Two, , Rua, Rua. 
Three, Toron, Torou, 
Four, Ha, Hea. ~ 
Five, _ Rema, Rema. 
Six, Ono, Ono. 
Seven, Etu, Hetu. 
Eight, Waron, Warou. 
Nine, Iva, Heva. 
Ten, Angahourou, | Ahourow. 
The teeth, Hennihew » Heneaho, Nihio. 
Lhe wind, Mehow, ee: Mattai. 
A thief, Amoetoo, Teto. 
Lo examine, Mataketake, _ Mataitai, 
T'o sing, Eheara, | Heiva, 
Bad, Keno, Hi Kno. 
Trees, Eratou, ratou, Eraou., 
Grandfather, Toubouna, Toubouna, Toubouna. 
What do you 5 ; . 
call this arf Owy Terra, Owy Terra. 
that, 


_ By this specimen, I think it appears to demonstra. 
tion that the language of New Zealand and Otaheite 
is radically the same. The language of the northern 
and southern paris of New Zealand differs chiefly in 
the pronunciation, as the same Knglish word is pro- 
nounced gate in Middlesex, and gedte in Yorkshire : 
and as the southern and northern words were not 
written down by the same person, one might possibly 
use more letters to produce the same sound than the 
other. | 

I must also observe, that it is the genius of the lan- 
wage, especially in the southern parts, to put some 
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article before a noun, as we do the ora; the articles 
used here were generally fe or ko: itis also common 
here to add the word Geis after another word, as an 
iteration, especially if it is an answer to a question ; 
as we say yes indeed, tobe sure, really, certainly s 
this sometimes led our gentlemen into the formation of 
words ofan enormous length, judging by the ear only, 
without being able to refer each sound into its Ssignis 
fication... An example will make this perfectly under 
stood, «> ° ae 
In the Bay of Islands there is a remarkable one, 
called by the natives Matuaro. , One of our gentlemen 
having asked a native the name.of it, he answered, 
with the particle, Kematuaro ; the gentleman hearing 
the sound imperfectly, repeated his question, and the 
Indian repeating his answer, added ozia which made 
the word Kematuarodeia; and thus it happened that 
in the log book I found Mataaro transformed into 
Cumetliwarroweia: and the same transformation, by. 
the same means, might happen to an English word. 
Suppose.a native of New Zealand at Hackney church, . 
to enguire ‘* what village is this 2 the answer’ 
would be, ‘it is Hackney :”’ suppose the question to | 
be repeated with an air of doubt and uncertainty, the: 
answer might be ‘it is Hackney indeed,” and the: 
New Zealander, if he had the use of letters, would! 
probably record, for the information of his countrys» 
men, that during his residence among us he had visited! 
a village called ‘* Ityshakneeindede.”” ‘The articles 
used by the inhabitants of the South Sea islands, ins: 
atead of he or ko, is to or ta; but the word deia iss 
common to both; and when we, began to learn thep 
language, it léd us into many ridiculous mistakes, © 
But supposing these islands, and those in the South 
Seas, to have been .peopled originally from the samee 
conntry, it will perhaps for ever remain a doubt whatt 
country that is: we were, however, unanimouslyy 
of opinion, that thé people did not come from Ameri. 
ca, which lies to the castward; and except. there 
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should appear to be a continent to the southward, in 
amoderate latitude, it will follow that they came from 
the westward. . : 

Thus far our navigation has certainly been unfa. 
vourable:to the notion of a southern continent, for it 
has swept away at least three-fourths of the positions 
upon which it has been founded. The principal 
navigators, whose authority has been urged on this 
occasion, are Tasman, Juan Fernandes, Hermite, the 
commander cf a Dutch squadron, Quiros, and Rog. 
gewein; and the track of the Endeavour has demon. 
strated that the land seen by these persons, and sup- 
posed to ‘be part of a continent, is not so; it has 
also totally subverted the theoretical arguments which 
have been brought to prove that the existence of a 
southern continent is necessary to preserve an equis 
librium between the two hemispheres: for upon this 
principle what we have already proved to be water, 
would render the southern hemisphere too light. In 
our rout to the northward, after doubling Cape 
Horn, whev we were in the latitude of 40°, our lone 
gitude was 110°; and in our return to the south. 
ward, after leaving Ulietea, when we were again in 
latitude 40°, our Jongitude was 145°: the difference 
is 35°. When we were in latitude 30° tke difference 
of longitude between the two tracks was 21°, which 
continued till we were as lew as 20°; but a single 
view of the chart will convey a better idea of this 
than the most minute description: yet as upon a view 
of the chart it wiilappcar that there is a large space 
extending quite to the tropics, which neither we, nor 
any other navigators to our knowledge have explor- 
ed, and as there will appear to be room enough for 
the cape of a southern continent to extend northward 
into a low southern latitude, I shail give my reasons 
for believing there is no cape, of any southern conti. 
nent, to the northward of 46° south. | 
- Notwithstanding what has been Jaid down by some 
geographers in their maps, and alleged by Mr, Dal. 
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tymple, with respect to Quiros, it is improbable im 
the highest degree that he saw to the southward of 
two islands, which he discovered in latitude 25 or 26 
and which I suppose may lie between the longitude of 
130° and 140° W. any signs of a continent, much less: 
any thing which, in his opinion, wasa known or in-+ 
dubitable sign of such land; for if he had, he would 
certainly have sailed southward in search of it, and if 
he had sought, supposing the signs to have been ine. 
dubitable, he must have found: the discovery of a 
southern continent was the ultimate object of Quiros’s, 
voyage, and no man appears to have had it more ati 
heart; so that if he was in latitude 26° S,. and in 
longitude 146° W. where Mr. Dalrymple has placedt 
the islands he discovered, it may fairly be inferredl 
that no part of asouthern continent extends to thatt 
latitude. , 

st will, I think appear with equal evidence from: 
the accounts of Roggewein’s voyage, that between the: 
longitudes of 130° and 150° W. thereis no main landl 
to the northward of 35° S. Mr. Pingre, ina treatiser 
concerning the transit of Venus, which he went out tor 
observe, has inserted an extract of Roggewein’s! 
voyage, and a map of the South Seas; and for reasons 
which may be seen at large in his work, supposes him,, 
after leaving Easter Island, which he places in latitude? 
28 48. longitude 123° W.. to have steered S.W. asi 
high as 34° S. and afterwards W.N.W.; and if this) 
was indeed his rout, the proof that there is no main 
land to the northward of 35° S. is irrefragable. -Mr., 
Dalrymple indeed supposes his rout to have been dif.. 
ferent, and that from Easter Isle he steered N.W. 
taking a course afterwards very little different from. 
that of La Maire; but I think it is highly improbable: 
that a man, who at his own request was sent to dis.. 
cover a southern continent, should take a course in. 
which La Maire had already preved no continent could 
be found: it must however be confessed, that Rog- 
gewein’s track ¢annot certainly be ascertained, be« 
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cause in the accounts that have been published of his 
voyage, neither longitudes nor latitudes are mentioned, 
As to myself I saw nothing that I thought a sign of 
land, in my rout either to the northward, southward, 
or westward, till a few days before I made the east 
coast of New Zealand: I did indeed frequently see 
Jarge flocks of birds, but they were generally such as 
are found at avery remote distance from any coast ; 
and it is also true that I frequently saw pieces of 
rock-weed, but I could not infer the vicinity of land 
from these, because 1 have been informed, upon in. 
dubitable authority, that a considerable quantity of 
the beans called ow-eyes, which are known to grow 
no where but in the West Indies, are every year 
thrown up on the coast of Ireland, which is not less 
than twelve hundred leagues distant. ie 

Thus have I given my reasons for thinking that 
there is no continent to the northward of latitude 
40° S.; of what may lie farther to the southward 
than 40° [ can give no opinion ; but J am so far from 
wishing to discourage any future attempt, finally to 
determine a question which has long been an object 
Of attention to many nations; that now this voyage 
has reduced the only possible scite of a continent in 
the southern hemisphere, north of latitude 40°, to so 
small a space, I think it would be a pity to leave that 
any longer unexamined, especially as the voyage may 
turn to good account, besides determining the prin-~ 
‘cipal question, if no continent should be found, by 
the discovery of new islands in the tropical regions, 
of which there is probably agreat number, that no 
European vessel has ever yet visited. ‘Fupia from time 
to time gave us anaccount of about one hundred and 
thirty, and in a chart drawn by his own hand, he 
actually laid dowm no less than seventy-four. 
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AN ACCOUNT 
OF A 


VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. 


BOOK IIL 
CHAP. VII. a 


The Run from New Zealand to Botany Bay, on the 
_ Bast Coast of New Holland, now called New South 
Wales; various Incidents that happened there ; 


with some Account of the Country and its Inha- 
bitants. | | ‘ 


Havine sailed from Cape Farewell, which lies in 
latitude 40° 33’ S., longitude 186° W. on Saturday 
the 3lst of March 1770,: we. steered westward, with 
a fresh gale at N.N.E. and at noon.on the 9d of 
April, our Jatitnde, by observation, was 40°, our 
longitude from Cape Farewell 2° 31’ W | 

In the morning of the 9th, being in lJatitnde 
38° 29/S. we saw a tropic bird, which in so high 
a latitude.is very uncommon. you 

In the morning of the 10th, being in latitude 
38° 51’ 8. longitude 202° 43/_W. we found the 
variation, by the amplitude, to be 11° 25’ E. and by 
the azimuth 11° 20/, 

In the morning of the 11th, the variation was 
13° 48’, which is two degrees and an half more than 


the day before, though I expected to have found it 
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In the course of the 13th, being in latitude. 


39° 23/ S., longitude 204° 2’ W. J found the vas 


riation to be 12° 274 E, and in the morning of the 


14th, it was 11° 30’; this day we also saw some 
flying fish. On the 15th, we saw an egg bird and a 


gaunet, and as these are birds that never go far from. 
the Jand, we continued to sound all night, but had no- 


ground with 130 fathom, At noon on the 16th, we 
were in latitude 39° 45/S., longitude 208° W. At 
about two o’clock the wind came about to the 


W.S.W. upon which we tacked and stood to the 
N.W.; soon after a small land-bird perched upom 


the rigging, but we had no ground with 120 fathom. 


At eight we wore and stood to the southward till” 


twelve at night, and then were and stood to the N.W. 
till four in the morning, when we again stood to the 
southward, having a fresh gale at W.S.W. with 
squalls and dark weather till nine, when the weather 
became clear, and there being little wind, we had an 
opportunity to take several observations of the sun 
and moon, the mean result of which gave 207° 56° W. 
longitude: our latitude at noon was 39° 36/5. We 
had now a hard gale from the southward, and a great 
sea from the same quarter, which obliged us to run 
under our fore-sail and mizen all night, during which 
we sounded every two hours, but had no grownd with 
120 fathom. | 

In the morning of the 18th, we saw two Port 
Egmont hens, and a pintado bird, which are. certain 
signs of approaching land, and indeed by our reckon- 
ing we could not be far from it, for our longitude was 
how one degree to the westward of the east side of Van 
Diemen’s land, according to the longitude laid down 
by Tasman, whom we could not suppose to, have erred 
much in so short a run as from this land to New 
Zealand, and by our latitude we could not be above 
fifty or fifty-five leagucs from the place whence he 
took his departure. All this day we had frequent 
squalls and-a great swell. At one in the morning we 
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brought to and sounded, but-had no ground with 130 
fathom; at six we saw land extending from. N.E. toy 
W..at the distance of five or six léagués, having eighty 
fathom water with a fine sandy bottom. oer 
We continued standing westward, with the wind at: 
S.S.W. till eight; when we made all the sail we could,, 
and bore away along the shore N.E. for the eastermost, 
land in sight, being at this time in latitude 37° 58/ 8. 
and longitude 210° 397 W. The southermost point: 
of land in sight, which bore from us W. 1S. I judged: 
to lie in latitude 38°, longitude 211° 7%, and gave it the 
name of Point Hicks, because Mr. Hicks, the first 
lieutenant, was the first who discovered it. To. the. 
southward of this point no land was:to be seen, though, 
it was very clear in that quarter, and by. our longis! 
tude, compared with that of Tasman, not as it is Jaids | 
down in the printed charts, but in the extracts from: 
_Tasman’s journal, published by Rembrantse, the bodys 
of Van Diemen’s land ought to have borne due south ¢ 
and indeed, from the sudden falling of the sea after, 
the wind abated, L-had reason to think it did; yet ag: 
I did not'see it, and as I found this coast trend N. Bw 
and 5.W. or rather mere to the eastward, [cannot 
determine whether it joins to Van Dicmen’s land or” 
not, : eyes &. pe hare 
At noon, we were in latitude 370° 5’, longitude 
210° 2c’ W, The extremes of the land extended 
from N.W. to E.N.E. and.a remarkable point bore 
N. 20 1. at the distance of about four leagues. This 
point rises in around hillock, very much resembling | 
the Ram Head at the entrance of Plymouth Sound, 
aud therefore I called it by the same name... The 
variation by an azimuth, taken this morning, was 
3° 7/ K.; and what we had now seen of the land, 
appeared low and level: the, sea-shore was a white 
sand, but the country within was green and woody. 
About one o’clock, we saw three water spouts at once ; 
two were between us and the shore, and the third at 
sone distance, upon our larboard quarter: this phe. 
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nomenon is so well known, that it is not necessary to: 
give a particular description of it here. 

At six o’clock in the evening, we shortened sail,: 
and brought to for the night, having fifty-six fathom 
water, and a fine sandy bottom. The northermost: 
land in sight then. bore N. by K. 3-H. and a small 
island lying close to a point on the main bore W, 
distant two leagues. This point, which I called Cape 
Howe, may be known by the trending of the coast, 
which is north on the one side, and south-west on the 
other; it may also be known by some round hills 
ypon the main, just within it. 
- We brought to for the night, and at four in the 
morning made sail along shore to thenorthward. At 
six, the northermost land in sight bore N.N.W. and 
we were at this time about four leagues from the shore. 
At noon, we were in latitude 36° 51/S., longitude 
209° 53¢-W. and about three leagues distant from the 
shore. The weather bcing clear, gave us a good view 
of the country, which has a very pleasing appearance ; 
it is of a moderate height, diversified by hills and 
vallies, ridges and plains, interspersed with a few 
lawns of no great extent, but in general covered with 
wood :. the ascent of the hills and ridges is gentle, and 
the summits are not high, We continued to sail along 
the shore to the northward, with a southerly wind, 
and in the afternoon we saw smoke in several places, 
by which we knew the country to be inhabited. At 
six in the evening, we shortened sail, and sounded ; 
we found forty-four fathom water, with a clear sandy 
bottom, and stood on under an easy sail till twelve, 
‘when we brought to for the night, and had ninety 
fathom water. | 
At four in the morning, we made sail again, at the 
distance of about five leagues from the land, and at six 
we were abreast of a high mountain, lying near the 
shore, which, on account of its figure, T called Mount 
Dromedary: under this mountain the shore forms a 
point, to which J gaye the name of Point Dromedary, 
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and over it there isa peaked hillock. At this time, . 
being in latitude 36° 18/S., longitude 209° 54¢ W. we) 
found ‘the variatiomte be 10° 42’ B. 

Between ten and eleven, Mr. Green and I took. 
several observations of the sun and moon, the mean. 
result of which gave 209° 177 longitude W. By an. 
observation made the day before, our longitude was’ 
210° 9/ W. from which 90/4 being substracted, there: 
remains 209° 40’ the longitude of the ship this day ag; 
noon, the mean of which, with this day’s observation, 
gives 209° 33’ by which I fix the longitude of this: 
coast. At noon, our latitude was 35° 4967S. Cape: 
Dromedary bore 8. 30 W. at the distance of twelve 
leagues, and an open bay, in which were three or four’ 
small is'ands, bore N.W, by W. at the distance of five: 
or six leagues, ‘This bay seemed to afford but little: 
shelter from the sea.winds, and yet it is the only place: 
where there appeared a probability of finding ancho.. 
rage upen the whole coast.. We continued to steer.’ 
along the shore N. by E. aod N.N.B. at the distance | 
of about three leagues, and saw smoke in many places | 
near the beach. At five it the evening, we were | 
abreast of a point of land which rose ‘in & perpendicus | 
Jar cliff, and which, for that reason, ¥ called Point 
Upright. Ourlatitude was 35% 35/ S, when this point 
bore from us dne west, distant about two leagues: in 
this situation, we had about thirty-one fathom water. 
with a sandy bottom. At six in the evening, the wind. 
failing, we hauled off E.N.E. and at this time the | 
northermost land in sight bore N. by E. FE. Atl 
midnight, being in seventy fathom water, we brought 
to till four in the morning, when we made sail in for 
the land ; but at day-break, found our sitwation nearly 
the same as it had been at five the evening before, by 
which it was apparent that we had been driven about 
three leagues to the southward, by a tide or current, 
during the night. After this we steered along the 
shore N.N.E. with a gentle. breeze at S.W. and were 
so near the land as to distinguish several of the natives 
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upon the beach, who appeared to be of a black, or 
very dark colour. At noon, our latitude, by obser. 
vation, was 35° 27'S. and longitude 209° 93! W. 
Cape Dromedary bore S. 28 W. distant nineteen 
leagues, a remarkable peaked hill, which resembled a 
square dove-house, with a dome at the top, and which 
for that reason I called the Pigeon House, bore N. 
52° 30’ W. and a small low island, which lay close 
under the shore, bore N.W. distant. about two or 
three leagues. When I first discovered this isiand, in 
the morning, I-was in hopes, from its appearance, that 
I should have found shelter for the ship behind it, but 
when we came near it, it did not promise security even 
for the landing of a boat: I should however have 
attempted-to send a boat on shore, if the wind had not 
veered to that direction, with a large hollow sea roll- 
ing in upon the land from the §.©. which indeed had 
been the case ever since we had been upon it. The 
coast still continued to be of a moderate height, forming 
alternately rocky: points and sandy beaches; bunt 
within, between Mount Dromedary and the Pigeon 
House, we saw high mountains, which, except two, 
are covered with wood: these two lie inland behind 
the. Pigeon House, and are remarkably flat at the top,: 
with steep rocky cliffs all round them as far as we 
could see, The trees which almost every where 
clothe this country, appear to be large and lofty. 
This day the variation was found to be 9° 50’ E. and 
for the two last days, the latitude, by observation, 
was twelve or fourteea miles to the southward of the 
ship’s account, which could have been the effect of 
‘nothing but a current setting in that direction. About 
four in the afternoon, being near five leagues from 
the land, we tacked and stood off S.E. and. E. and the 
wind having veered in the night, from.E, to N.B. and 
N. we tacked about four in the morning, and stood in, 
being then about nine or ten leagues from the shore, 
At eight, the wind began to die away, and soon afte, 
it was calm. At noon our latitude, by observation 
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was 35° 38/, and our distance from the land about sim 
Jeagues. Cape Dromedary bore S$. 37 W. distant) 
seventeen leagues, and the Pigeon-House N. 40 W.¢ 
in this situation we had seventy-four fathom waters 
In the afternoon, we had variable light airs and calmsy, 
till six in the evening, when a breeze sprung up at Ne. 
by W.: at this time, being about four or five leagues: 
from the shore, we bad seventy fathom water. Thee 
Pigeon House bore N. 45 W. Mount Dromedary §. 30) 
W. and the northermost land in sight N. 19 E, © 

We stvuod to the north cast till nooa the vext days, 
with a gentle breeze at N,W. and then we tacked and] 
stood westward. At tiis time our latitude, by obsere. 
vation, was 35° 10/S. and longitude 208° 51’ W. Al 
point of Jand which I had discovered on St. George’gs 
day, and which therefore | called Cape George, bora: 
W. distant nineteen miles, and the Pigeon House,, 
(the latitude and longitude of which J found to bas 
35° 19/S, and 209° 42/ W.) 8. 75 W. In the morns. 
ing, we had found the variation, Dy amplitude, to be: 
7° 5C’ E. and by several azimuths 7° 54° BE. We had} 
afresh breeze at N.W. from noon till three; it then} 
came to the west, when we tacked and stood to tha 
northward. At five in the evening, being about fives 
or six leagues from the shore, with the Pigeon Houses 
bearing W.S.W. distant about nine Jeagues, we had! 
eighty-six fathom water; and at eight, having thunder” 
and. lightning, with heavy squalls, we broxght to iy 
120 fathom. 

At three inthe morning, we made sail again to chet 
northward, having the advantage of a fresh gale at S.. 
W. At noon, we were about three or four leagues’ 
from the shore, and in latitude 34° 22'S, longitude 
208°. 36 W. In the course of this day’s run from the 
preceding noon, which was forty-five miles north east, 
we saw smoke in several places near the beach, 
About two leagues to the northward of Cape George, 
the shore scemed,to form a bay, which promised 
shelter from the north-east winds, but as the wind ~ 
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was with us, it was not in my power to look into 
it without beating up, which would have cost me 
more time than 1 was willing to spare. ‘The north 
point of this bay, on account of its figure, [named 
Long Nose; its latitude is 35°6’, and about eight 
leagues north of it there lies a bolts which, from the 
colour of the land about it, I called Red Pata | its 
latitude is 34° 29°, antifongitude 308° 45° W. Tothe. 
north.west of Red Point, and a little way inland, 
stands a round hill, the top ef which looks like the 
crown of a hat, In the afternoon of this day, we had 
alight breeze at N.N.W. till five in the evening, when 
it fell calm: at this time we were, between three and 
four leaguesfrom the shore, and had forty-eight fatnom 
water: the variation by azimuth was 8° 48/ BE, and 
the extremities of this land were from N.E. by N. to 
S.W. by S. Before it was dark, we saw smoke in 
several Hid aloug the shore, bad a fire two or three 
times afterwards. During the night we lay becalmed, 
driving in before the sea ti'l one in the morning, Whin 
we got a breeze from the land, with which we stecred 
N.E. being then in thirty- eight fathom. At noon, it 
veered to N.E. by N. and we were then in latitude 

34°10’ S. longitude 208° 27 W.: the land was dis- 
tant about five | leagues, and dktended from 8. 37 W. to 
N.iK. In this iatitude, there are some white cliffs, 
which rise perpendicularly from the sea toa consid re 
able height. We stood off the shore till two o’clock, 
ind then tacked and stood in till six, when we were 
within four or five miles of it, and at that distance had 
ifty fathom water. . The extremities of the land bore 
rom S. 28 W.to N. 35° 30 E. We now tacked and 
stood of till twelve, then tacked and stood in again 
ill four in the morning, when we made a trip off till 
lay-light 5 and during all this time we lost ground, 
ywing to the variableness of the winds. We con- 
‘inned at the distance of between four aud five miles 
rom the shore, till the afternoon, when we came 
vithin twe miles, aad I then hoisted out the pinnace 
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and yaw! to attempt a landing, but the pinnace provedli 
to be so leaky ihat I was obliged to. hoist her Ini 
again. At this time we saw several of. the natives: 
walking briskly along the shore, four of whom carriedi 
asmall cance upon their shoulders: we flattered ours: 
selves that they were going to put her into the watery, 
and come off to the ship, but finding ourselves disape: 
pointed, | determined to go on shore in the yawl, with! 
as many as it wonld carry: I embarked  therefores, 
with only Mr. Banks, -Dr. Solander, Lupia, and four 
rowers: we pulled for that part of the shore where: 
the Indians appeared, near which four small canoes: 
were lying at the water’s edge. 'The Indians sat down 
upon the rocks, and seemed to wait for our landing 3, 
but to our great regret, when we came within about as 
quarter of amie, they ran away into the woods: wee 
determined however to go ashore, and endeavour tor 
procure an interview, but in this we were again disaps. 
pointed, for we found so Sreata surf beating upon 
every part of the beach, that landing with our little: 
boat was altogether impracticable: we were thereforer 
obliged to be content with gazing at such objects as: 
presented themselves from the water: the canoes} 
upon a nearer view, seemed very much-to résemb] 
those of the smaller sort at New Zealand. We ob- 
served, that among the trecs on shore, which were nofi 
very large, there was no underwood ; and could dise: 
tinguish that many of them were of the palm kind, andi 
Some of them cabbage trees: after may. a. wishfull 
look we were obliged to return, with our ~curiosityy 
rather excited than satisfied, and about fivein the evens. 
ing got on board the ship. About this time it fell calm,, 
and our situatiow was by no means agreeable :. wee 
were now not more than a mile and a half from thee 
shore, and within. some breakers, which lay to. thee 
southward; but happily a light breeze came: off thes 
Jand, and carried us out of danger: with this. breeze 
We stood to the northward, and at day-break we disa. 
covered a bay, which seemed to be well sheltered from» 
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ull winds, and. into. which therefore I determined to 
0 with he. ship. The pinnace being repaired, I sent 
her . with the master, to sound the entrance, w hile E: 
kept turning up, having the wind right out. Atnoon, 
the mouth of the bay are N.N, W. distant about a 
mile, and seeing asmoke on. the shore, we directed 
pur glasses to the spot, and soon discovered ten people, . 
who upon our nearer approach, left their fire, and 
retired to.a little eminence, whence they could con. 
yenienily observe our motions. Soon after two ca- 
Joes, each having two men on board, came to the 
shore just under the eminence, and the men joined the 
rest on the top of it. . The pinnace, which had been 
entahead to sound, now approached the place, upon 
which all the faaisas. retired farther up the hill, except 
yne, who hid himself among some rocks near the land. 
ug-place. As the pinnace ‘proceeded along the shore, 
nost of the people took the same route, and kept 
breast of her at a distance; when she came back, the 
naster told us, that in a cove a little within the hare 
our, some of them lad come down to the beach, and 
nvited him to land by many signs and words of which 
le knew not the meaning; but that all of. them were | 
med with long pikes, anda wooden weapon shaped 
omewhat like a cimeter, The Indians who had not’ 
ollowed the boat, seeing the ship approach, used many 
hreatening gestures, and brandished their weapons; 
jarticularly two, who made a very singular APRON : 
ince, for their faces seemed to have been ‘dusted with a 
white powder, and their. bodies painted with broad 
treaks of the same colour, which passing obliquely 
yver their breasts and backs, looked not unlike the _ 
ross-belts worn by our soldiers; the same kiad of 
treaks were also drawn round their legs and thighs like, 
road garters; each of these men heldin his hand the | 
weapon that had been described.to us as like a cimeter, 
which appeared to be about two feet and a half long, 
und they seemed to tale to each other with great care 
hesiness, 

VOR, V. , H 
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We coutinued to stand into the bay, dnd early im 
the afternoon anchored undér the south shore, about! 
two miles within the entrance, in six fathom water,. 
the south poiiit bearing S.B. and the north point Ez. 
As we came in we saw; ov both points of the bay, & 
few huts, and several of thé ndtivés, men, womery,. 
and children, UWitder the south head we saw four smalf 
canoes, with each one man oi board, who were very} 
busily employed in striking fish with a Jong pike om 
epedr: they véntiired aliiost inte the surf, and were 
so intent upon what they weré doing, that dlthought 
the ship passed within a quarter of a milé Of them). 
they scarcely turned their eyes towards her ; possibl yy 
being deafened by the surf, atid their atterition Wholly 
fixed upon their busitiess or sport, they neither saw 
nor heard her go past them. 
‘The place whére tHé ship had anchored was abredastt 
of a small village, consisting of about six or eight 
houses; and while wé were preparing to hoist out the 
boat, we saw an old woman, followed by thtee chile. 
dren, come out of the wood ; shé was loaded with fires. 
wood, and each of the children had also its little bur& 
den: when shé camé to the houses threé moré childreii, 
younger than the others, care out to meet her: she 
often IdoKed at’ the ship; but expressed neither fei¥ 
nor surprise; in a short time she kindléd a fire, andl 
the four canoes camé in from fishing, The men landeé 93 
and having hauled up their boats, began to dress theif 
dinner, to all appeafaticé wholly uncontertied about! 
us, though we were withitt half a mile of them. Wei 
thought it remarkable that of all the pébple we had! 
yet seen, not one had the least appearance of clothings, 
the old woman herself being destitite évén of a fiz. 
leaf, | ; 
After ditner the boats weré manned, and we get out! 
ftom the ship, having Tupia of our party. We ine- 
tended to land where we saw the péople, and begdni 
to hope that as they had so little regarded the ship’s# 
coming into the bay, they would as little regard our! 
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coming on shore: in this, however, we were disap. 
pointed ; for as soon as we approached the rocks, two 
of the men came down upon them to dispute our 
Janding, and the rest ran away. Lach of the two 
champions was armed with a lance about ten feet long, 
and a short stick which he seemed to handle as if it was 
amachipe to assist him in managing or throwing the 
lance: they called to us ina very loud tone, and ina 
harsh dissonant language, of which neither we nor 
Topia understood a single word: they brandished their 
weapons, aud seemed resolved to defeud their coast to 
the uttermost, though they were but two, and we were 
forty. I could not but admire their courage, and 
being very unwilling that hostilities should commence 
with such inequality of force between us, L ordered the 
boat to lie upon her oars: we then parlied by signs 
for about a quarter of an hour, and to bespeak their 
good-will, | threw them nails, beads, and other trifles, 
which they took up and seemed to be well pleased 
with. 1 then made signs that 1 wanted water, and by 
all the means that I could devise, endcavoured to con. 
vince them that we would do them -no harm: they 
now waved to us, and 1 was willing to interpret it as 
an invitation; but upon our putting the boat in, they 
came again to oppose us. One appeared to be a 
youth about nineteen or twenty, and the ether a man 
of middle age: as I had now no other resource L fired 
a musquet between ytnem. -Upon the report, the 
youngest dropped a bundle of lances upon the rock, 
but recollecting himself in an instant he snatched them 
up again with great hacte: a stune was then er 
at us, upon which I ordered a musquet to be fired with 
small shot, which struck the eldest upon the legs, and 
he immediately ran to one of the houses, which wag 
distant about an hundred yards: I now hoped that our 
roniest was over, and weimmediately landed; but we 
had scarcely left the boat when he returned, and we 
then perceived that he had left the rock only to fetch a 
hicld or target for his defence, As soon as he came 
: H2 
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up, be threw a lance at us, and his comtada another 3; 
they fell where we stood thickest, but happily hurt: 
nobody. <A third musquét with small shot was then: 
fired at them, upon which “ove of them threw another: 
lance, and both immediately ‘ran away: if we hadi 
pursued, we might»probably have taken one of. them; 
but Mr. Banks ‘suggesting that the lances might be: 
ee I thought it not prudent to venture into the: 
woods. We repairéd immediately to the huts, in one: 
of which we found the children, who’ had hid ‘theme. 
selves behind a shield and some bark ;' we peeped att 
them, but left them in their ‘retreat, without | theirr 
knowing that they had been discovered, and we threw: 
into the house when we went ‘away some beads, rib. 
bons, pieces of cloth, and other presents, which we 
hoped would procure us the good-will of the inhabi-. 
tants when they should retura ;-but the lances whichy 
we found lying about, we took away with us, to thes 
number of about fifty: they were from six to fifteen 
feet long, and all of them had four prongs in the mam-- 
ner of a fish-gtg, each of which was pointed with fish... 
bone, and very sharp: we observed that ‘they weres 
smeared with a viscous subsiance of a green colour,! 
which favoured the opinion of their being poisoned,, 
though we afterwards discovered that it was a mistakes: 
they appeared, by the sca-weed that we found stick-. 
ing to them, to have been: used in striking fish. Upons 
examining the canoes that lay upon the beach, wee 
found them to be the worst we had ever seen: ‘theyy 
were between twelve and fourteen feet long, and madee 
of the bark of a tree in one piece, which was drawm 
together and‘ tied up at each end, the middie beingy 
kept open by sticks which were placed across them 
from gunwale to gunwale as thwarts. We then search-- 
—ed for fresh water, but found none, except ia a small 
hole which had been dug in the sand, 

Having reimbarked in our boat, we deposited ourr 

lances on board the ship, and thea webt over to thee 
north point of the Ss where we hdd seen'severall 
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of the inhabitants whea we were entering it, but 
which we now found totally deserted. Here, however, 
we found fresh water, which trickled down from the 
top of the rocks, and ‘stood in pools among the hol. 
lows at the bottom; but it was situated so as not to be 
procured for our use without difficuity. 

- In the morning, therefore, I sent a party of men te 
that part of the shore where we first landed, with 
orders to dig holes in the sand where the water might 
gather; but going ashore myself with the gentlemen 
goon afterwards, we found, upon a more diligent 
search, a small stream, more than sufficient for our 
purpose. ; ti 

Upon visiting the hut where we had seen the chile 
dren, we were greatly mortified to find that the beads 
and ribbons which we had left there the night before, 
had not been moved from their places, aud that not 
an Indian was to be seen. | 3 | 

Having sent some empty water-casks on shore, and 
left a party of men to cut wood, { went myself in the 
pinnace to seund, and examine the bay; during my 
excursion I saw several of the natives, but they all 
fled at my approach. Jn one of the places where 1 
jJanded I found several small firesy and fresh muscles 
Droiling upon them; here also 1 found some of the 
largest oyster-shells 1 had ever seen. 

As soon as the wooders and waterers came on board 
to dinner, ten or twelve of the natives came down ta 
the place, and looked with great attention and cu. 
giosity at the casks, but did not touch them: they 
took away however the canoes which lay near the 
Janding-place, and again disappeared. In the after- 
noon, when our people were again ashore, sixteen or 
eighteen Indians, all armed, came boldly within about - 
an hundred yards of them, and then stopped: two 
of them advanced somewhat nearer ; and Mr. Hicks, 
who commanded the party on shore, with another, 
advanced to meet them, holding out presents to them 
as he approached, aud expressing kindness and amity 
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by every sign “he could think of, ‘but all without 
eflect; for before’ he could get up with them: they; 
retired, and it would have answered no purpose to 
Pursue. In the evening, I went with Mr..Banks andi 
Dr. Solander to a sandy cove on the north side of the: 
bay, where, in three or four hauls with the seine, wee 
took above three: hundred weight of fish, which was: 
equally divided among the ship’s company. 

The next morning, before day-break, the Indians: 

came down to the houses that were abreast of the-ship,, 
and were heard frequently to shout very-loud. As: 
soon as it was light, they were seea walking along thee 
beach; and soon after they retired to the woods,, 
where, at the distance of about a mile from the shore,, 
they kindled several fires. 
» Our people went ashore as usual, and with then 
Mr. Banks and. Dr, Solander, who, in search oft 
plants, repaired to the woods. Our men who were: 
employed in cutting grass being the farthest removed: 
from the main body of ‘the people, a company of 
fourteen or fifteen Indians advanced towards them,, 
having sticks in their hands, which, according to they 
report of the serjeant of the marines, shone like a 
musquet. ‘lhe grass-cutters, upon seeing them ap. 
proach, drew together, and-repaired to the main bodys. 
The Indians, being encouraged by this appearances 
of a flight, pursued them; they stopped however: 
when they were within about a furlong of them, and 
after shouting several times went back into the woods, 
In the evening they came again in.the same mannery; 
stopped at the same distance, shouted and retired, [I 
followed them myself, alone and unarmed, for a 
considerable way along the shore, but I could neg 
prevail upon them to stop. 

his day Mr. Green took the sun’s meridian al. 
titude a little within the south entrance of the. bays, 
which gave the latitude 34° S. the variation of the: 
needle was 11° 3' E. anrl 

Avarly the next morning, the body of Forby Suther-- 
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Jand, one of our seamen, who died the evening before, 
was buried near the watering-place; and from this 
incident I called the south point of this bay Sutherland 
‘Point. “This day we resolved to make an excursion 
into the country. Mr, Banks, Dr. Solander, myself, 
and seven others, properly accoutred for the expe- 
dition, set out, and repaired first to the huts, near 
the watering-place, whither some of the natives con- 
tinued every day to resort; and though the little 
_ presents which we had left there before had not yet 
been taken away, we left others of somewhat more 
value, consisting of cloth, looking-glasses, combs, and 
beads, and then went up into the country. We found 
the svil to be either swamp,or light sand, and the face’ 
of the country finely diversified by wood and lawn. 
The trees are tall, strait, and without underwood, 
standing at such a distance from each other that the 
whole country, at least where the swamps do not 
render it incapable of cultivation, might be cultivated 
without cutting down one of them: between the trees 
the ground is covered with grass, of which there is 
great abundance, growing in tufts about as big as can 
well be grasped in the hand, which stand very close to 
each other. We saw many houses of the inhabitants, 
and places where they had slept upon the grass 
without any shelter; but we saw only one of the 
_ people, who the moment he discovered us ran away. 
At all these places we left presents, hoping that. at 
length they might produce confidence and good-will. 
‘We had a transient and imperfect view of a quadruped 
about as big as a rabbit: Mr. Bankes’s greyhound, 
Which was with us, got sight of it, and would probably 
have caught it, but the moment he set off he lamed 
himself, against a stump which lay concealél in the 
long grass. We afterwards saw the dung of an animal 
which fed upon grass, and which we judged could not 
be less than a deer; and the footsteps of another, 
-which was clawed like a dog, and seemed to be about 
as big as a wolf; we also tracked a small animal, 
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whose foot resembled that of a polcat or weasel. The 
trees aver our head abounded with birds of various 
kinds, among which were many of exquisite beauty, 
particularly loriquets and cockatoos, which flew in 
flocks of several scores together. We found some 
wood which had been felled by the natives with a 
blunt instrument, and some that had been barked. 
The trees were not of many species; among others 
there was a large one which yielded a gum not unlike 
the sanguis draconis; and in some of them steps had 
been cut at about three feet distance from each other, 
for the convenience of climbing them. 

From this excursion we returned between three and . 
four o’clock, and having dined on board, we went 
ashore again at the watering-place, where a party of 
men were filling casks, Mr. Gore, the second lieu-* 
tenant, had been sent out in the morning with a boat 
to dredge for oysters at the head of the bay; when he 
had performed this service, he went ashore, and hav- 
ing taken a midshipman with him, and sent the boat 
away, set out to join the waterers by land. [n his: 
way he fell in with a body of two and twenty Indians, 
avho followed him, and were often not more than 
twenty yards distant ; when Mr. Gore perceived them 
so near, hestopped, and faced about, upon which 
they stopped also; and when he went on again, COn- | 
tinued their pursuit: they did not however attack - 
him, though they were all armed with lances, and he 
and the midshipman got in safety to the watering- 
place. The Indians who had slackened their pursuit ; 
when they came in sight of .the main body of our peo-- 
ple, halted at about the distance of a quarter of a mile, 
where they stood still. Mr. Monkhouse and two or: 
three of the waterers took it in their head to march | 
up to them; but seeing the Indians keep their ground | 
till they. came pretty near them, they were seized! 
with a sudden fear very common to the rash and fool-- 
hardy, and made a hasty retreat: this step, which | 
insured the danger that it was taken to avoid,, 
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encouraged the Indians, and four of them running for- 
ward discharged their lances at the fugitives, with 
such force that, flying no less than forty yards, they 
went beyond them.” As the Indians did not pursue, - 


Your people, recovering their spirits, stopped to col- 


lect the lances when they came up to the place where 
they lay; upon which the Indians, in their turn, be« 
gan to retire. Just at this time I came up, with Mr. 
Banks, Dr. Sclander and Tupia ; and being desirons to 
couvince the Indians that we were neither afraid of 


them, nor intended them any mischief, we advanced 


towards them, making signs of expostulation and en- 


‘treaty, but they could not be. persuaded fo wait till 
swe could come up. Mr. Gore told us, that he had 


‘seen some of them up the hay, who had invited him 


by signs. to: come on shore, which he certainly with 


‘great prudence rejected. 

‘The morning of the next day was so rainy, that we 
were all glad*to.stay on board. In the afternoon, 
jiowever, it cleared up, and we made another excur- 


-sion .along the sea-coast to the southward: we went 


ashore, and Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander gathered 
many plants; but besides these we saw nothing 


_worthy of notice. At our first entering the woods, 


we met with three of the natives, who instantly ran 


-away: more of them were seen by some of the people, 
-but they all disappeared, with great precipitation, as 
_soov as they found that they were discovered. By the 
‘boldness of these people at our first Janding, and the 
terror that seized them at the sight of us afterwards, it 


*” 


appears that they weresufficiently intimidated by our 
fire-arms: not that we had any reason to think the 


‘people much hurt by the smaijl shot which we were 


ebliged to fire at them, when they attacked us at our 


-coming out of the boat; but they had probably seen 


the effects of them, from their lurking-places, upon 


the birds that we had shot. Tupia, who was now 


become a good marksman, frequently strayed from us 
..to shoot parrots; and he had told us, that. while he 
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was thus employed, he had once met with nine Iudiang, 
who, as soon as they perceived he saw them, ran from 
him, in great confusion and terror. 
‘The next day, twelve canoes, in each of which was 
a single Indian, came towards the watering-place, and 
were within half.a mile of it a considerable time ; they; 
were employed in striking fish, upon which, like 
others that we had seen before, they were so intent! 
that they seemed to regard nothing else. It happened,. 
however, that a party of our people were. out a shoot.. 
ing near the place, and one of the men, whose curio- 
Sity might at length perhaps be roused by the report 
of the fowling-pieces, was observed by Mr. Banks ta 
haul up his canoe upon the beach, and zo towards thee 
Shooting party: in something more than a quarter of! 
an hour he returned, launched his canoe, and wentt 
offin her to his companions, This incident makes itt 
probable thar the natives acquired a knowledge of the: 
destructive power of our fire-arms, when we knew; 
nothing of the matter; for this man was not seen by 
any of the party whose operations he had recone 
Noitred. | 
While Mr. Banks was gathering plants near the! 
watering-place, I went with Dr. Solander and Mr.. 
Monkhouse to the head of the bay, that I might ex-- 
ainine that part of the country, and make farther ate. 
tempts to form some connection with the natives. Int 
our way we met with eleven or twelve small CANOLS,, 
with each a man in it, probably the same that were: 
afterwards abreast of the shore, who all made into» 
shoal water upon our approach. We met other In-. 
dians on shore the first time we landed, who instantly’ 
‘took to their canoes, and paddled away. We went! 
up the country to some distance, and found the face: 
of it nearly the same with that which has been de.. 
scribed already, but the soil was much richer ; for in-- 
stead of sand, I found. a deep black mould, which [_ 
thought very fit for the production of grain of any 
kind, In the woods we found.a tree which bore fruit: 
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that in colour avd shape resembled a cherry; the 
juice had an agreédble tartness, though but little 
flavour. We found also interspersed some of the 
finest meadows in the world: some places however 
wére rocky, but these were comparatively few; the 
stone is sandy, dnd might be used with advantage for 
Building. When we returned to the boat, we saw 
some smoke upon another part of the coast, and went 
thither ifi hopes of meeting with the people, but at 
Gur approach, these also ran away. We found six 
small canoes, and six fires very near the beach, with 
some muscles roasting upon them, and afew oysters 
Tying fear: by this we judged that there had been 
One man in edch canoe, who having picked up some 
shell-fish had come ashore to eat it, dnd made his 
separate fite fot that purposes we tasted of their 
cheer, and left them in return sdéme strings of beads, 
and other things which we thought would please them. 

t thé fodt of a tte in this place we found a small 
well of fresh Water, Supplied by a spring; and the 
day béing now far speiit, we rettirned to the ship. In 
the evetiing, Mr. Banks miade a little excursion with 
his gun; and fotind such a tiamber of quails, resembling 
tlidse in England, that He tight have shot as many 
d§ Hé pleased, but his object Was variety and not 
niimber. Ph 2 ies 

The next torning, as the wind would not permit 
meé to sail, I sent out several parties into the country 
to try again whether some ittercourse could not be 
éstablised with ihe nativés. A midshipman who be- 
longed to one of these parties having straggled a long 
way from his companions, met with a very old man 
and woriab, and sothe little children ; they were site 
fitig undér a treé by thé water side, and_ neither 
paity saw the other till they were close together. the 
nidians showed signs of fear, but did not attempt to 
iii away. The man happened to have nothing to 
‘give then bata parrdt that he had shot; this he of- . 
fered, but they refused to accept it, withdrawing 

) 
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themselves: from his hand either through. fear or avers 
sion. His stay with them was but short, for he sawy 
several canoes near the beach fishing, and being alone,, 
he feared they might come ashore and attack his: he: 
said, that these people were very.dark coloured, butt 
not black; that the man and woman appeared to bes 
very old, being both grey-headed ; that the hair of the: 
man’s head was bushy, and his beard long and, roughs; 

that the woman’s hair was cropped short, and both 
of them were stark naked. Mr. Monkhouse thez 
surgeon, and one of the men, who were with another: 
party near the watering-place, also strayed. from: 
their companions, and.as they were coming out of at 
thicket observed six Indians standing together, at the; 
distance of about fifty yards. One of them pro. 
nounced a word very loud, which was supposed to) 
be a signal, for a lance was immediately thrown. at! 
him out of the wood, which very narrowly missed | 
him. When the Indians saw that the weapon. had| 
not taken effect, they ran away with the greatest : 
precipitation ; but on turning about towards the: 
place whence the lance had been thrown, he saw at 
young Indian, whem he judged to be about nines 
teen or twenty years old, come down from a reds, 
and he also ran away with such speed as made it. 
hopeless to follow him. Mr. Monkhouse was of | 
opinion that. he had been watched by these Indians ini 
his passage through the thicket, and that ‘the youth: 
had been stationed in the tree, to discharge the lance: 
at him, upon a signal as he should come by ; but: 
however this be, there could be no doubt but that he: 
was the person who threw the lauce. : HA 

To the afternoon, I went myself with a party over, 
to the north shore, and while some of our people: 
were hauling the seine, we made an excursion a few: 
miles into the country, proceeding afterwards in the; 
direction of the coast. We found this place without: 
wood, and somewhat resembling our moors ia Eng-. 

Jand; the surface of the ground, however, was covered | 
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with a thin brush of plants, abont as high as the 
knees: the. hills wear the coast.are low, but others 
rise behind them, increasing. by a gradnal-ascent to a 
considerable distance, with marshes and morasses be~ 
tween. -When we returned to:the boat, we found 
that our people had. caught with the seine a great 
number of small. fish, whichare well known in the 
West Indies, and which our sailors call leather 
jackets, because their skin is remarkably thick. I 
had sent the sccond lieutenant out in the yawl a 
striking, and when we got back to the ship, we found 
that he also had been very successful. He had ob- 
gerved that the large sting-rays, of which here is 
great plenty in the bay, followed the flowing tide into | 
wery shallow water; he therefore took the opportu. 
nity of flood, and struck several in not more than two 
or three feet water : one of them weighed no less than 
two hundred and forty. pounds after his entrails were 
taken out. | 
The next morning, as the wind still continued 
northerly I sent out the yawl again, and the people 
struck one still larger, for when his entrails were 
taken out he weighed three hundred and. thirty-six 
pounds. — ty teh | | 
The great quantity of plants;which Mr. Banks and 
Dr. Solander collected in this place induced me to give 
it-the name of Botany Bay. It is situated in the 
latitude of 34° S., longitude 208° 37 W. it is capa- 
cious, safe, aud convenient, and may be known by the 
Jand on the sea-coast, which is nearly level, and of a 
moderate height; in general higher than it is farther 
inland, with steep rocky cliffs next the sea, which ~ 
have the appearance of a jong island lying close under 
the shore. ‘The harbour lies about the middle of this 
jand, and in approaching it from the southward, is 
discovered before the ship comes abreast of it; but 
from the northward itis not discovered so soon: the 
entrance is little more than a quarter of a mile broad, 
‘and lies in W.N.W. To sail into it the southern 
TOL, Vs i 
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shoré should be kept on board, till the ship is within a 
sivall bate island, which lies close under the north 
shore; within this island the deepest water on that! 
side is seven fathom, shallowing to five a good way up.. 
At a considerable distatice frota the south shore there» 
is 4 shoal, reaching from the inner south point quite: 
to the head of the harbour; but over towards the: 
forth and north-west shore there is a channel of! 
twelve or fourteen feet at low water, for three or four’ 
leagues, up to a place where there is three or four: 
faihom, but heré I found very little fresh water. We: 
anchored near the south shore, about a tile within: 
the entrance, for the convetiience of sailing with a| 
southerly wind, atid bécause I thought it the best: 
situation for watering ; but I afterwards found a very’ 
fie stteam on the north shore, in the first sandy cove: 
Within the island; before which a ship might lie altnost | 
land-locked, atid procure wood as‘wéll as watér iW 
great abundance. Wood indeed is every whéré. 
plenty, but I saw only two kinds which may be 
considered as timber. ‘Fhese trees aré as large, oF | 
Jarger than the English oak, arid one of them has fot: 
a very different appearance: this is the same that 
yields the reddish gum like sanguis draconis, and the! 
wood is heavy, hard, and dark-colotired, like lé¢num 
vite : the other grows tall and strait, something like | 
the pine; and the wood of this, which has somé ré-- 
semblatice to the live cak of America, is also hard aid 
heavy. There are a few shritbs, and several kinds of | 
the palm ; mangroves also grow in great plenty near» 
the head of tle bay. The country in general is level, - 
low, and woody, as fat as we could see. The woods, 
as I have before observed, abotind with birds of éx. 
guisite beauty, particularly of the parrot kind; we 
found also crows here, exactly the samé with those in 
England, About the head of the harbour, where 
there are large flats of sand and mud, there is great 
plenty of waterfowl, most of which were altogether 
unknown to us: one of the most remarkable was 


fs 
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black and white, much larger than a swan, and in 
shape somewhat resembling a pelican. On these 
banks of sand and mud there are great quantities of 
oysters, muscles, cockles, and other shell fish, which 
seem to be the principal subsistence of the inhabi- 
tants, who go into shoal water with their little canoes, 
and pick them out with their hands. We did not 
observe that they eat any of them raw, nor do they 
always go on shore to dress them, for they have 
frequently fires in their canoes for that purpose. 
They do not however subsist wholly upon this food, 
for they catch a variety of other fish, some of which 
they strike with gigs, and some they take with hook 
and line. All the inhabitants that we saw were stark 
naked: they did not appear to be numerous, nor to 
live in societies, but like other animals were scattered 
about along the coast, and in the woods. Of their 
manner of life, however, we could know but little, as 
we were never able to form the least connection with 
them: after the first contest at our landing, they - 
would never come near enongh to parley; nor did 
they tonch a single article of all that we had left at 
their huts, and the places they frequented, on purpose 
for them to take away. 

During my stay in this harbour, I caused the Eng- 
lish colours to be displayed on shoreevery day, and 
the ship’s name, and the date of the year, to be 
inscribed upou one of the trees near the watering. 
piace. | 

It is high-water here at the full and change of the 
moon about eight o’clock, and the tide rises and 
falls perpendicularly between four and five feet. 


? 
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CHAP. I. 


Lhe Range from Botany Bay to Lrinity Bay ; with: 
a further Account of the Country, iis {Inhabitants , 
and Productions. a | 


Ar day-break, on Sunday the 6th: of May 1770, we: 
set sail from Botany Bay, with a light breeze at N.. 
W. which soon after coming to the southward, -we: 
steered along the shore N.N.E.: and at noon, our? 
jatitude, by observation, was 33° 50S. “At this time: 
we were between two and three miles distant from the: 
land, and: a-breast of a bay, or harbour, in which, 
there appeared’ to be good anchorage, and which 1. 
called Port Jackson. This harbour lies three leagues | 
to the northward of. Botany Bay :_ the variation, by: 
Several azimuths, appeared to be 8° BE. At sun-set, , 
the northermost land in sight bore N. 26 E. and some: 
broken land, that seemed to form a bay, bore N. 40) 
W.. distant four leagues. This bay, which lies in! 
latitude 33° 42’, [I called Broken Bay. We steered! 
along the. shore N.N.E. all night, at the distance of | 


about three leagues from the land, having from thirtys. 


two to thirty-six fathom water, with a hard sandy © 


-bottom, 


Soon after sun-rise on the 7th, I> took several! 
azimuths, with four needles belonging to. the azimuth: 


compass, the mean result of which gave the variation , 


7°56... At noon, our latitude, by observation, 
Was 33° 22°§.: we were about three leagues from 
the shore; the northermost and in sight bore N..19) 
KE. and some lands which projected in three bluif’ 
points, and which, for ‘that reason, I called Cape, 
Three Points, bore 8.W. distant five leagues. Our: 
Jongitude front Botany Bay was 19/ E, In the afters, 
noon, we saw smoke in several places upon the shore, 
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and jn the evening, found the variation to be $® 25' Be 
At this time we were between two and three miles 
from the shore, in twenty-eight fathom ; and at noon 
the next day, we had not advanced one step to the 
northward. We stood off shore, with the winds 
northerly, till twelve at night, and at the distance of 
about five leagues, had seventy fathom; at the dis- 
tance of six leagues we had eighty fathom, which is 
the extent of the soundings; for at the distance of 
ten leagues, we had no ground with 150 fathom. 

The wind continuing northerly, till the morning of 
the 10th, we continued to stand in and off the shore, 
with very little change of situation in other respects 5 
but a gale then springing up at S.W. we made the best 
of our way along the shore to the northward. At 
sun-rise, our latitude was 33° 2 §. and the variation 
g° KE, At nine in the forenoon, we passed a remark. 
able hil], which stood a little way in land, and some 
what resembled the crown of a hat: and at noon, our 
Jatitude, by observation, was 32° 53'S. and our lon- 
gitude 208° W. We were about two leagues distant 
from the land, which extended from N. 41 B. to. 
Al W., and asmall round rock, or island, which lay 
close under the land, bore S. 82 W. distant between 
three and four leagues. At four in the afternoon, we 
passed at the distance of about a mile, a low rocky 
point, which I called Poi t Stephens, on the north 
side of which is an inlet, which I called Port Stephens ¢ 
this inlet appeared to me, from the mast head, to be 
sheltered from all winds. It lies in latitude 32° 40’, 
longitude 207° 51°, and at the entrance are three small 
islands, two of which are high; and on the main near 
the shore are some high round hills, which at a distance 
appear like islands. In passing this bay, at the dise 
tance of two or three miles from the shore, our sound- 
ings were from thirty-three to twenty-seven fathom, 
- from which I conjectured that there must be a sufficient 
depth of water within if. At a little distance within 
jJand, we saw smoke in several places; and at half an 

13 
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hour past five, the northerm st land in sight bore N.. 
36 KE. and Point Stephens S.W. distant four leagues, 
Our soundings in the night, were from forty-zight t a 
sixty-two fathom, at the distance of betwren threes 
and four leagues from the shore, which made in tw 0) 
hillocks. This point I called Cape Hawke: it lies imi 
the latitude of 32° 14'S., longitude 207° 30° W. 33 
and at four.o’clock in the morning bore W. distan tt 
about, eight miles; at the same time the northermostt 
land in sight bore N. 6 E. and appeared like an island., 
At noon, this land bore N. 8 E. the northermost 
land in sight N.13 E. and Cape Hawke. S. 37 W.. 
Our latitude, by observation, was 32° 9S, which wasi 
twelve miles to the southward of that given by. the: 
log; so that. probably we had a current setting that: 
way: by the morning amplitude and azimuth, the va~. 
riation was 9° 107K. ‘ Daring our run along: the: 
shore, in the afternoon, we saw smoke in several . 
places, at a little distance from the beach, and one up-. 
on the top of a hill, which was the first we had seen 
upon elevated ground since our arrival upon the coast, ° 
At sun-set, we had twenty-three fathom, at the dis. | 
tance of a league and an half fromthe shore: the | 
northermost land then bore N. 13 Kw and three hills, 
remarkably large and high, lying contiguous to each 


_ other, and not far from the beach, N.N.W, As these . 


hills. bore some resemblance to each other, we called — 
them the Three Brothers, They lie in latitude 31° 40, 
and may be seen fourteen or sixteen leagues. We 
steered N.E. by N.. all night, having from twenty-_ 
seven to sixty-seven fathom, at the distanve of between 
two and six leagues from the shore. 
At day-break, we steered north, for the norther- 
most land in sight, At noon, we were four leagues 


from the shore, and by cbservation, in- latitude 


31° 18'S., which was fifteen miles to the southward 
of that given by thelog; our longitude 206 58’ W. 
on the afternoon, we stood in for the land, where we 
saw smoke im several places, till six in the evening, 
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when, being within three or four miles of if; and in 
twenty-four fathom of water, we: stood off with a 
fresh breeze at N. and N.N.W.. til midnight, when 
we had 118 fathom, at the distance of eight. leagues 
from the Jand, and then tacked. At three in the 
morning, the.wind veered to the westward, when we 
tacked and stood to the northward. At noon, our 


_. Jatitude, by observation, was 30° 43 S,, and our 


longitude 206° 45. W. At this time we were between 
three and four leagues from thé shore, the norther- 
most part of which bore from. us N., 13 W.. and a 
point, or head land, on’ which we saw _ fires that pro- 
duced a great, quantity of smoke, bore W. distant four 
leagues. To this point I gave the name of Smokey 
Cape: it is of a considerable height, and over the 
pitch of the point is a round hillock; within if are 
two others, much higher and larger, and within them 
the land is very low. Our latitude was 30° 31 S., 
longitude 206° 54 W.: this day the observed lati- 
tude was only five miles south of the log. We saw 
smoke in several parts along the coast, besides. that 
seen upon Smokey Cape. ; 

Inthe afternoon, the wind being at N.E. we stood 
off and on, and at three or four miles distance from 
the shore had thirty fathom water: the wind after- 
-wards coming cross off land, we stood to the north- 
ward, having from thirty to twenty-one fathom, at 
the distance of four or five miles from the shore. 

At five in the morning, the wind veered. to the 
north, and blew fresh, attended with squalls: at 


‘eight, it began to thunder and rain, and in about an 


hour it fell calm, which gave us an opportunity to 
sound, and we had eighty-six fathom at between four 
and five leagues from the shore: soon after this we 
had a gale trom the southward, with which we steered 
_N. by W. for the northermost land in sight. At 
noon, we were about four leagues from the shore, and 
. by observation, in latitude 30° 22’, which was nine 
miles to the southward of our reckoning, longitude . 
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206° 39 W. Some Jands near the shore, of a con. 
siderable height, bore W, 

As we advanced to the northward, from Botany 
Bay, the land gradually increased in height, so that in 
this latitude it may be calleda hilly country. Between 
this latitude and the bay, it exhibits a pleasing vas 
riety of ridges, hills, vallies, and plains, all clothed 
with wood, of the same appearance with that which 
has been particularly described: the land near the 
shore is in general low and sandy, except the points, 
which are rocky, and over many of them are high 
hills, which, at their first rising out of the water, have 
the appearauce of islands, In the afternoon, we 
had some smallrocky islands between us and the land, 


- the southermost of which lies'in latitude 30° 10’, and 


the northermost in 29° 58’, and somewhat more than 
two leagues from the land: about two miles without 
the northermost island we had thirty-three fathom 
water, Having the advantage of a moon, we steered 
along the shore all night, in the direction of N. and 
N. by E. keeping at the distance of about three 
Jeagues from the land, and having from twenty to 
twenty-five fathom water. As soon as it was light, 
having a fresh gale, we made all the sail we could, 
and at nine o’clock in the morning, being about a 
league from the shore, we discovered smoke in many 
places, and having recourse to our glasses, we saw 
about twenty of the natives, who had each a large 
bundle upon his back, which we conjectured to be 
palm leaves for covering their houses: we continued 
to observe them above an hour, during which they 
walked upon the beach, and up a path that led over a 
hill of a gentle ascent, behind which we lost sight of 
them; not one of them was observed to stop and look 


towards us, but they trudged along, to all appear- 


ance without the least emotion, either of curiosity or 
surprize, though it is impossible they should not have 
seen the ship by a casual glance as they walked along 


the shore; and though she must, with respect te 
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every other object they had yet seen, have been little 
less stupendous and unaccountable than a floating” 
mountain with all its woods would have been to us. 
At noon, our latitude, by observation, was 28° 39'S. 
and longitude 206° 27° W. A high point of land, ~ 
which’ I named Cape Byron, bore N.W. by Wy at - 
fhe distance of three miles. It lies in latitude 
28° 37° 30'S., longitude 906° 30 W. and may be 
known by a remarkable sharp peaked mountain, 
which-lies inland, and bears from it N.W. by W. | 
From this point, the land trends N. 13 W.: inland it 
is high. and hilly, fut low near the shore; to the 
southward of the point it is also low and level. We 
continued to steer along the shore with a fresh ‘gale, 
till’ sun-set, when we suddenly discovered breakers 
a-head, directly in the ship’s course, and also on our 
larboard bow. At this time we were about five miles . 
from the jand, aad had twenty fathom water? we 
hauled up east ull eight, when we had ren eight 
miles, and incréased our depth of water to forty-four 
“fathom : we then brought to, with the ship’s head to 
the eastward, and lay upon this tack till ten, when, 
having increased our sounding to seventy-eight fathom, 
we wore, and lay with the ship’s head to ‘the land 
till five in the morning, when we made sail, and at 
- day-light, were greatly surprized to find ourselves 
farther to the southward, than we had been the even- 
ing before, though the wind had‘been southerly, and 
plown fresh alJ night: we now saw the breakers 
again within us, and passed them at the distance of 
one league. ‘They lie in latitude 28° 8 S. stretching 
off east two leagues froma point of land, under which 
is a small island. ‘Thein situation may always be 
known by the peaked mountain which has been just 
mentioned, and which bears from them'S.W. by W. 
for this reason L have named it Mount Warning. ite 
lies seven or eight leagues inland, in latitude 25 IS He 
he land about it is high and hilly, but it is of itself 
guiliciently conspicuous to be at once distinguished 
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from every other object. The point off which these: 
Shoals lie, I have named Point Danger. To thes 
northward of this point the land is low, and trends: 
N.W. by N.; but it soon turns again more to the: 
northward. ; E. 

At noon, we were about two leagues from the land,, 
and by observation, in latitude 27° 46/ S, which was) 
Seventeen mniles to the southward of the log; our lona, 
gitude was 206° 26 W. Mount Warning bore S. 26 
W. distant fourteen leagues, and the northermost land 
in sight bore N. We pursued our course along the 
shore, at the distance of about 4wo leagues, in the 
direction of N. 2. till betweon four and five in the 
afternoon, when we discovered breakers on our lare 
board bow. Our depth of water was thirty-seven 
fathom, and at gun-set, the’nerthermost land bore N, 
by W. the breakers N.W. by W. distant four miles, 
and the northermost jand set at noon, which formed a 
point, and to which I gave the name of Point Look- 
out, W. distant five or six miles, in the latitude of 
27° 6’. Onthe north side of this point, the shore: 
forms a wide open bay, which T called Moreton’s Bay, 
in the bottom of which the land is so low that I couid 
but just see it from the top-mast head. The breaker§ 
lie between three and four miles from Point Look. - 
out; and at this time we hada great sea from the 
southward, which broke upon them very high. .We 
stood on N.N.E, till eight-o’clock, when haying pase 
Sed the breakers, and deepened our water to fifty. 
two fathom, we brought to till midnight, when we 
made sail again tothe N.N.E, Ag four in the morne 
ing, we had 135 fathom, and when the day broke, I 
perceived that during the night I had got much farther 
northward, and from the shore, than [ expected from. 
the course we sieered, for we were distant at least 

» seven leagues; I therefore hauled in N. W.by W. with 
a fresh gale at §.S.W. The land that was farthest to 
the north the night before, now bore S.8.W. distant . 
six leagues, and I gave it the name of Cape Moreton, 
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it being the north point of Moreton’s Bay: its lati- 
tude is 26° 56, and its longitude is 206° 29’, From. 
Cape Moreton the Jand treiids away west, farther 
than canbe seen, for there. is 4 small space, where at 
‘this time no land is visible, and somé on board having 
also observed that the sea looked paler than usual, 
Were of opinion that the bottom of Moreton’s Bay 
opened into a river: we had here thirty-four fathom 
‘water, and a fine sandy bottom: this alone would 
have produced the change that had been observed in 
the colour of the water; and it was by no sheans 
necessary to suppose a river to account for the land 
at the bottom of the bay not being visible, for sup. 
posing the land there to be as low as we knew it to be 
in a hundred other parts of the coast, it would have , 
been iinpossible to see it from the station of the ship ; 
however, if any future navigator should be disposed to 
determine the quéstion, witether there is or is nota 
river in this place, which the wind would not permit 
us to do, the sitation may always be found by three 
hills which lie to the nerthward of it, in the latitude 
of 26° 53’, ‘These hills lie but a little way inland, and - 
not far from each other: they are rematkable for the 
singular form of their elevation, which very much re- 
tembles a glass-house, and for which reason 1 called 
them the Glass-houses: the northermost of the thrée 
is the highest and largest: theré are also séveral 
other peaked hills inland to the northward of these, 
but they are not nearly so remarkable. At noon, 
‘our latitude was, by observation, 26° 28/8. which 
was ten miles to the northward of thelog, a circum- 
stance which had never before happened upon this 
coast; our longitude was 206° 46’. At this time We 
were between two anil three leagues from the land, 
and had twenty-four fathom water. A low bluff 
point, which was the south head of a sandy bay, bore 
N. 62 W. distant three leagues, and the northermost 
point of land in sight bore N.2 E. This day we 
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gaw smoke in ‘several places, and some at a considers. 
able distance*in land. 

In steering along the shore at’ the Nistande of two 
lvagues, our soundings were from twenty-four. top 
thirty-two fathom, with a sandy bottom.. At six im 
the evening, the northermost.point of land bore N. 3} 
W. distant fourleagues; at ten it bore N.Weby W.. 
2 W. and as we had seen no land to the northwardi 
of it, we brought to, not well knowing: which way to. 
steer. 

At two in the morning, however, we made sail withh 
the wind at S. W. and igs day-light, we saw thelandl 
extending as far as N. 3 E. the point we had set the 
night before bore S. W. by W. distant between three: 
aud four leagues. It lies in latitude 25° 587, longia. 
tude 206° 48 W.+ the land within it is ofa noderatil 
and equal height, but the point itself is so unequal, , 
that it looks like two small islands lying under the: 
Jand, for which reason I gave it the name of Double: 
Island Point; it may also be known by the white: 
cliffs on the north side of it. Here the land trends) 
‘to the N.W. and forms a large open bay, the bottom 
.of which is so low a flat that figit the deck it could! 
‘scarcely be seen, In crossing this bay, our depth! 
_of water was from thirty to twenty-two fathom, witht 
-&@-white sandy bottom. At noon, we were aboutt 
‘three leagues from the shore, in ‘latitude 25° 34/ S.. 
longitude 206° 45’ W.: Double Island Point bow? 
S.3.W.: and ‘the northermost land. in sight N.3 E.. 
This part of the coast, whichis of a moderate height,, 
is more barren than any we had seen, and the soil} 
more sandy. With our glasses we could discovery 
tat the sands, which lay in great. patches of manyy 
acres, Were moveable, and that some of them had noti 
been long in the place they possessed ; for we saw im 
several parts, trees half buried, the tops of which) 
-were still green; and in. others, the naked trunkss 
of such as the sand had surrounded long enough to) 
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destroy. In other places the woods appeared to be. 
low and shrubby, and we Saw no signs of inhabitants. 
Two water snakes swam by. the “ships they were 
beautifully spotted, and in every respect like land 
snakes, except that their tails were broad and flat, 
probably te serve them instead of fins in swimming, 
In the morning of this day, the variation was 8* 20 Ki. 
and in the evening, 8° 36’. During the night, we 
‘continued our course to the northward, with a light 
breeze from the land, being distant from it between 
two and three leagues, and having from twenty-three 
‘to twenty-seven fathom, with a fine sandy bottom. 

Atnoon on the 19th, we were about four miles 
from the land, with only thirteen fathom. Our. lati- 
tude was 25° 4, and the northermost land in sight 
bore N. 21 W. distant eight miles. At one o’clock, 
being still four miles distant from the shore, but having 
seventeen fathom water, we passed a black bluti head- 
or point of land, upon which a great number of the 
natives were assembled, aud which, therefore I called 
“Indian Head: it lies in latitude 25° 3’. About four ~ 
miles N. by W. of this head, is another very like it, 
from wheuce the land trends away somewhat more to 
the westward : next to the sea itis low and sandy, and 
behind it nothing was to be seen, even from the mast- 
head. Near Indian Head we saw more of the natives 
and upon the neighbouring shores fires by night, and 
smoke by day. We kept to the northward all night, 
at the distance of from four miles to four leagues from 
the shore, and with a.depth of water from seventeen 
to thirty-four fathom. At day-break, the northermost 
land bore from us W.S. W. and seemed to end ina 
point, from which we discovered a reef running out 
to the northward as far as we could see, We had 
hauled our wind to the westward before it was light, 
and continued the course till we saw the breakers on 
our lee bow. | We. now edged away N. W. and N. N. 
W. along the east side of the shoal, from two to one 
mile distant, haying regular soundings from thirteen 
* you, ¥ K 
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to seven fathom, with a fine sandy bottom, At noop 
our latitude by observation, was 20° 26°, which wa: 
thirteen miles to the northward of the log : “we judgée 
the extreme point of the shoal to bear from us abou 
N.W. and the point from which it seemed to run out! 
bore 5.2 W. distant twenty miles. ‘This point | 
named Sandy Cape, from two very large patches 0: 
white sand which lay upon it. It js sufficiently higk 
to be seen at the distance of twelve leagues, in cleas 
Weather, and lies in latitude 24° 45%, longitude 206" 
51’: the land trends from it SW. 4s far as can be 
seen, We kept along the east side of the shoal til) 
two in the afternoon, when, judging that there wan 
a sufficient depth of water upon it to allow passage 
for the ship, I sent the boat a-head: to Sound, anc 
upon her making the signal for more than five fathoms 
we hauled our wind, and stood over the tail of it im 
six fathom. At this time we were in latitude 24° oa 
aud Sandy Cape bore S. PE. distant eight leagues + 
but the direction of the shoal is nearest N.N.W.. 
and 5.S.E. It is remarkable that when on board the: 
Ship we had six fathom, the boat, which was Scarcel y} 
2 quarter of a mile to the southward, had little more; 
than five, atid that immediately after six fathom we 
‘had thirteen, and ‘then twenty, as fast as the mam 
could cast the lead: from these circumstances, I cons. 
jectured that the wést side of the shoal was steep.. 
This shoal I called thé Break Sea Spit, because wee 
had now smoéth water, and to the southward of it wee 


‘had always a high sea from the S.E. At Six in thee 


evening, the land of Sandy Cape extended from S. 197 
E. to S. 27 E. at the distance of eight leagues ; ourr 
depth of water was twenty-three fathom: with thee 
same soundings we stood to the westward all night.. 
At seven in the morning, we saw, from the mast-head,, 
the land of Sandy Cape bearing S.E.2 E. distant: 
about thirteen leagues: at nine, wé discovered land! 
to the westward, and ‘soon after saw smoke in several! 
Places. Our depth of water was how decreased to» 
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seventeen fathom, and by noon we had no more than 
thirteen, though we were seven leagues from the 
land, which extended from S. by W. to W.N.W. 
Our latitude at this time was 24° 28 S. For afew 
days past we had seen several of the sea birds called 
boobies, not having met with any of them before ; 
last night a small flock of them passed the ship, and 
went away to the N.W. and in the morning, from 
about half an hour before sun-rise, to half an hour 
after, flights of them were continually coming from 
the N.N.W., and flying to the §.5.E. nor was one of 
them seen to fly in any other direction; we therefore 
conjectured that there was a lagoon, river, or inlet — 
shallow water, in the bottam of the deep bay, to ¢ 
southward of us, whither these birds resorted to feed 
in the day, and that net far to the northward there 
were someislands to which they repaired im the night. 
To this bay I gave the name of Hervey’s Bay, in 
honour of Captain Hervey. In the afternoon, we 
stood in for the land, steering S.W. with a gentle 
breeze at $.K. till four o’clock, when, being in latitude 
94° 36, about two leagues from the shore, and 
hayivg nine fathom water, we bore away along the 
coast N.W. by W. and at the same time could see 
land extending to the S.8.E. about eight leagues, 
Near the sea the land is very low, but within there 
are some lofty hills, all thickly clothed with wood. 
While we were running along the shore, we shallowed 
our water from nine to seven fathom, and at one time 
we had but six, which determined us ‘s anchor for the 
Right. 

At six in the morning we weighed, with a gent 
breeze from the southward, and steered N.W. 1 Ww. 
edging in for the land till we got within two ‘niles 
of it, with water from seven to eleven fathom: we 
then steered N.N.W. as the land lay, andat noon, our 
Jatitude was 24° 19’. . We continued in the same 
course, at the same distance, with from twelve fathom 
to seven, till five in the evening, when we were abreast 
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of the south point of a large open bay, in which II 
intended to anchor. During this course, we discos 
vered with our. glasses that the land was covered witht 
palm-nut-trees, which we had not seen from the time 
of our leaving the islands within the tropic: we alsa 
saw two men walking along the shore, who did not: 
condescend to take the least notice of us. In the 
evening, having hauled close upon a wind, and made 
two or three trips, we anchored about eight o’clocks 
in five fathom, with a fine sandy bottom. The south 
point of the bay bore E. 2S. distant two miles, the 
north point N.W. 2 N. and about the same distance: 
from the shore. 
Karly the next morning I went ashore, with as 
party of men, in order to examine the country, ace. 
companied by Mr. Banks, Dr, Solander, and other: 
gentienen, and ‘Tupia: the wind blew fresh, and wee 
found it so cold, that being at some distance from thee 
shore, we took our cloaks as a necessary equipmenti 
for the voyage. We landed a little within the southii 
-point of the bay, where we found a channel leading: 
into a large lagoon: this channel I proceeded to ex-- 
amine, and found three fathom water till I got abo 
amile up it, where I met with a shoal, upon. which! 
there was little more than one fathom, but having 
passed over it, I had three fathom again.’ ‘Thee 
entrance of this channel lics close to the south point 
of the bay, being formed by the shore on the east,, 
and on the west. by a large spit of sand: it is about aa 
quarter of a mile broad, and lies ia S. by W.. Tn this: 
place there is room for afew ships to lie in greati 
security, and a small stream of fresh water; I would! 
have rowed into the lagoon, but was prevented byy 
Shallows, We found several bogs, aud swamps off 
‘salt. water, upon which, and by the sides of thee 
Jagoon, grows the true mangrove, such as is found im 
the West Indies, and the first of the kind that we hadi 
‘met with. In the branches of these mangroves there 
were many hests ofa remarkable kiud of ant,.that wass 
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as. green as grass: when the branches were disturbed 
they came out in great numbers, and punished the 
offender by a much sharper bite than ever we had felt 
from the same kind of animal before. Upon these 
mangroves also we saw small green caterpillars in 
great numbers: their bodies were thick set with 
hairs, and they were ranged upon the leaves side by 
side like a file of soldiers, to the number of twenty or 
thirty together: when we touched them, we found 
that the hair on their bodies had the quality of a 
nettle, and gave us a much more acute, though less 
durable pain. The country here is manifestly worse 
than about Botany Bay: the soil is dry and sandy, 
but the sides of the hills are covered with trees, which 
grow separately, without underwood. We found 
here the tree that yields a gum like the sanguis dra- 
conis ; but it is somewhat different from the trees of 
the same kind which we had seen before, for the leaves 
are longer, and hang down like those of the weeping 
willow. Wefound also much less gum upon them, 
which is contrary to the established opinion, that 
the hotter the climate, the more gums exude. Upon 
a plant also, which yielded a yellow gum, there was 
less than upon the same kind of plant in Botany Bay. 
Among the shoals and sand-banks we saw many ‘Jarge 
birds, some in particular of the same kind that we had 
secn in Botany Bay, much bigger than swans, which 
we judged te be pelicans; but they were so shy that 
we could not get within gun-shot of them. Upon 
the shore we saw a species of the bustard, one of 
which weshot, it was as large as a turkey, and weigh- 
ed seventeen pounds and an half. We all agreed that 
this was the best bird we had eaten since we left Huge 
land; and in honour of it we called this inlet Bustard 
Bay: It lies in latitude 24° 4/, longitude 208° 18%. 
The sea seemed to abound witle fish ; but unhappily, 
we tore our seine all to pieces at the first haul: upon 
the mud-banks, under the mangroves, we found in- 


numerable oysters of various kiuds ; among others the 
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hammer-oyster, and a large proportion of small pearl: 
oysters: if in deeper water there is equal’ plenty of! 
such oysters. at their full’ growth, a pearl fishery’ 
might certainly be established here to very great: 
advantage. =» | 
The people’-who were left on board the ship said, | 
that while we were in the woods about twenty of the: 
natives came down to the beach, abreast of ‘her, and! 
having looked at her some time, went away ; but we: 
that were ashore, though we saw’ smoke in many’ 
places, saw no people: the smoke was at places too» 
distant for us to get to them by land, except one, to) 
which we repaired: we found ten small fires still! 
burning within a few paces of each other; but the: 
people were gone: we saw near them several vesselg 
of bark, which we supposed to have contained water, , 
and some shells and fish-bones, the remains of a recent: 
meal. We saw also, lying upon the ground, several | 
pieces of soft bark,: about the length and breadth of! 
a man, which we imagined might be their beds; and, , 
‘on the’ windward side of the fires, a small shade, 
about a foot and a half high, of the same’ substance, 
‘The whole was in a thicket of close trees, which | 
afforded good shelter from the wind. © The place: 
seented to be much trodden, and as we saw no house, , 
bor any remains of a house, we were inclined to bes: 
-dieve that as these people had no.clothes, they had no: 
dwelling; bat spent their ‘nights, among the other’ 
commoners of nature, in the open air :) and Tupia: 
vhimself, with an-air of superiority and compassion, , 
shook his head, and said that they were Tata Enos, | 
‘poor wretches.’ IT measured the perpendicular: 
height of the last tide, and found it to be eight feet! 
above low-water mark, and from the time of low water: 
‘this'day, I found that:it must be high-water at the: 
full and ¢hange of the moon at eight o’clock.. 
At four o’clock in the morning we weighed, and! 
with a gentle breeze at south made sail out of the bayee 
“In standing out our soundings were from five to ff. 
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teen fathom; and at day-light, when we were in:the 
greatest depth, and abreast of the north head of the hay, 
we discovered breakers stretching out from it N.N.K. 
between two and three miles, with a rock at the outs 
ermost point of them, just above water. While we 
were passing these rocks, at the distance of about half 
a mile, we had from fifteen to twenty fathom,: and as 
soon as we had passed them, we hauled along shore 
W.N.W. for the farthest land we had in sight. At 
noon, our latitude by observation was 23° 52 S.; 
the: north part of Bustard Bay boreS. 62 E. distant 
ten miles; and the northermost land in sight N. 60 
W.; the longitude was 208° 37', and our distance 
from the nearest shore six miles, with fourteen fathom 
water. - 

_ Till five in the afternoon it was calm, but afterwards 
we steered’ before the wind N.W. as the land lay. till 
ten. at night, and then brought to, having had all 
along fourteen and fifteen fathom. At five in the 
morning we made sail; and at day-light the northere 
most point of the main bore N. 70 W. Soon after 
_We saw more land, making like islands, and bearing 
N.W. by N.. Atnine, we were abreast of the point, 
at ‘the distance. of one. mile, with fourteen fathom wa- 
ter. This point I found to lie directly under the Tro« 
pic of Capricorn; and for that reason I called it Cape 
Capricorn: its longitude is 208° 58 W.:-it is of a 
considerable height, “looks white and barren, and may 
be known by some island which lie to the N.W. of 

it, and some small rocks at the distance of about a 
league S.E. On the west side of the cape there ap- 
peared to be a lagoon, and on the two spits which 
formed the entrance we saw an incredible number of 
the large bird§ that resemble the pelican. The north- 
ermost land now in sight bore from Cape Capricorn 
N. 24 W. and appeared to be an island ; but the main 
Jand trended W. by N. 4 N. which course we steered, 
having from fifteen to six fathom, and from. six to | 
nine, “with a hard sandy bottom. At noon, our lati- 
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tude by observation was 23° 24° S.; Cape Capricorn 
bore S. 60 KE. distant two leagues; anda small island 
N. by E. two miles: in this situation we had nine 
fathom, being about four miles from the main, which, 
next the sea, is low and sandy, except the points 
which are high and rocky. The country inland is 
hilly, but by no means of a pleasing aspect. We 
continued to stand to the N.W. till four o’clock inthe 
afternoon, when it fell calms and we soon after an« 
_chored in twelve fathom, having the main land and 
islands in a manner all round us, and Cape Capricorn 
bearing S. 54 E. distant four leagues. In the night, 
we found the tide rise and fall near seven feet; and 
the flood to set to the westward, and the ebb to the 


eastward, which is just contrary to what we found 


when we were at anchor to the eastward of Bustard 
Bay. ' 
_ Atsix in the morning we weighed, with a gentle 
breeze at south, and stood away to the N.W. between 
the outermost range of islands and the main, leaving 
several small islands between the main and the ship, 
which we passed at a very little distance: our sound- 
ings being irregular, from twelve to four fathom, I 
sent a boat ahead to sound. At noon we were about 


three miles from the main, and about the same dis- 


tance from the islands without us: our latitude by 


observation was 23° 7’S.; the main land here is high ! 


and mountainous: the islands which lie off it are also 
most of them high, and of a small circuit,. haying an 
appearance rather of barrenness than fertility. At this 
time we saw smoke in many places at a considerable 
distance inland, and therefore conjectured that there 
might be a lagoon, river, or inlet running up the 
eountry, the rather as we had passed two places which 


had the appearance of being such; but our depth of | 


water was too little to encourage me to venture where 
J should probably have less. We had not stood to 
the northward above an hour, before we suddenly fell 
into three fathom; upon which I anchored, and sent 
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away the master to sound the channel which lay to 
leeward of us, between the northermost island and 
the main: it appeared to be pretty broad, but-1 suse 
pected thatit was shallow, and so indeed ns wasfound ; 
for the master reported at his return that in many 
places he had aon two fathom and an half, and where 
we lay at anchor we had only sixteen feet, which was 
not two feet more than the ship drew. While the 
master was sounding the channel, Mr. Banks tried to 
fish from the cabbin windows with hook and line: the 
water was too shailow for fish; but the ground was 
almost covered with crabs, which. readily took the 
bait, and ‘sometimes held it so fast iu their claws, that 
they did not quit their hold till they were considerably 
above water. ‘These crabs were of two sorts, and 
both of them such as we had not seen before: one 
of them was adorned with the finest blue that can be 
imagined, in every respect equal to the ultramarine, 
with which all his claws, and every joint was deeply 
‘tinged: the under part of him was w hite,, and so 
exquisitely polished that in colour and brightness it 
exacily resembled the white of old china: the other 
was also marked with the ultramarine upon his joints 
and his toes, but somewhat more sparingly 3 and his 
back was marked with three brown spots which had a 
-singular appearance. _The people who had. been ont 
with the boat to sound, reported, that upon an island 
“where we had observed ff fires, they had seen several 
of the inhabitants, who called {o them, and seemed 
wery desirous that they should land. In the even! ‘Og, 
the wind veered to E.N.E. which gave us. an -Oppor. 
tunity to stretch three or four miles back by the way 
we came; after which, the wind shifted to the-south, 
and obliged us again to anchor ia six fathom. | 
At five in the morning, I sent away the master to 
search for a passage between the islands, while we got 
‘the ship under sail; and as soon as it‘ was light we 
foliowed the boat, wl hich made a signal that a passage - 
had been found, ” As $00D as we got again into deep 
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water, we made sail to the northward, as the land lays, 
with soundings from nine fathom to fifteen, and some: 
small islands still withont us. At noon we were: 
about two leagues distant from the main; and by ob- 
servation in Jatitude 22° 53S. The northermostt 
point of land in sight now bore N.N.W. distant tema 
miles. ‘To this point I gave the name of Cape Manis. 
fold, from the number of high hills which appeared 
over it: it lies in latitude 22° 43’ S. and distant about 
seventecn leagues from Cape Capricorn, in the direc-- 
tion of N. 26 W. Between these eapes the shores 
forms a large bay, which I called Keppel Bay ; andl 
I also distinguished the islands by the name of Kep.. 
pel’s Islands. In this bay there is good anchorage ;; 
but what refreshments it may afford, I knownot: we: 
caught no fish, though we wer¢ at anchor; but proe 
bably there is fresh water in several places, as both theo 
islands and the main are inhabited. We saw smoke: 
and fires upon the main; and upon the islands we sawr 
people, At three in the afternoon, we passed Capes 
Manifold, from which the land trends N.N.W. The: 
land of the cape is high, rising in hills directly from: 
the sea; and may be known by three islands which 
lie off it, one of them near the shore, and the other! 
two eight miles out at sea. One of these islands is: 
Jow and flat, and the other high and round. At six: 
©’clock in the evening we brought to, when the nor-- 
thermost part of the main in sight bore N.W. and! 
~ some islands which lic offit N. 31 W. Our soundings: 
after twelve o’clock were from twenty to twenty-five: 
fathom, and in the night from thirty to thirty-four, 
At day-break we made sail, Cape Manifold bearing ° 
S. by I. distant eight leagues, and the islands which J 
had set the night before were distant four miles in the. 
same direction. ‘The farthest visible point of the main 
bore N. 67 W. at the distance of twenty-two miles ;_ 
but we could see several islands to the northward of ' 
this direction. At nine o’clock in the forenoon, we 
were abreast of the point which I called Cape Towns. 
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hhend. Ttlies in latitude’'22° 15°; longitude 209° 43; 
the Jand is high and level, and rather naked than 
woody. Several islands Tie to the northward of it, at 
the distance of four or five miles out at seas three or 
four leagues to the 5.E. the shore forms a bay, in the 
‘bottom of which there appeared to be an inlet, or 
harbour. ‘Fo the westward of the cape the land 
trends 5.W.75. and there forms a very large bay 
which turns to the eastward, and probably commu- 
hicates with the inlet, and makes the land of the 
cape anisland. As soon as we got round this cape, 
we hauled our wind to the westward, in order to get 
Within the islands, which lie scattered in the bay in 
great numbers, and extend out to sea as far as the eye 
«ould reach even from the mast-head:. these islands 
vary both in height and circuit from each other; so 
that, although they are very numerous, no two of them 
are alike. We had not stood long upon a wind before 
we came into shoal water, and were obliged to tack 
at once to avoid it. Having sent a boat a-head, I 
bore away W. by N. many small islands, rocks, and 
shoals, lying between us and the main, and maiy of a 
Jarger extent without us: our soundings till near nooa 
were from fourteen to seventeen fathom, when the 
boat made the signal for meeting with shoal water; 
upon this we hauled close upon a wind to the east. 
‘ward, but suddenly fell into three fathom and a 
quarter; we immediately dropped an anchor, which 
brought the ship up with all her sails standing. When 
the ship was brought up we had four fathom, witha 
coarse saudy bottom, and found 4 strong tide setting 
to the N.W. by W. 2 W. at the rate of near three 
miles an hour, by which we were so suddenly carried 
upon the shoal. Our latitude by observation was 
22° 8 3.; Cape Townshend bore E. 16 S. distant 
thirteen miles; and the westermost part of the main 
in sight W.3.N. At this time a great number of 
islands lay all around us. ; 
In the afternoon, having sounded round the ship, 
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and found that there was: water sufficient to ‘carry her 
over theshoal, we weighed, and about three.o’cloeh 
made sail and stood to the westward, as the land layz 
having sent a boat ahead to sound. At six in the 
evening, we anchored in ten fathom, with a sandy: 
bottom, at about two miles distant from the main» 
the westermost part of which bore W.N.W, and 
great number.of islands, lying a long way without uss 
were still in sight. ws 

_ At five o’clock the next morning, I sent away. the 
master. with two boats to sound the entrance of ap 
inlet which bore from us west, at about the distance 
of a league, into which I intended to go with the ship 
that I might wait a few days till the moon should 
encrease, andin the mean time examine the country; 
As soon as the ship could be got under sail, the boaté 
made the signal for anchorage; upon which we stoog 
in, and anchored in five fathom water, about a league 
within the entrance of the inlet; which, as I observee 
a tide to flow and ebb considerably, I judged to be ¢: 
river that ran up the country to a considerable diss 
tance. In this place I had thoughts of Jaying the hui 
ashore, and cleaning her bottom; I therefore landed 
with the masterin search of a convenient place fop 
that purpose, and was accompanied. by Mr. Banks 
and Der. Solander.. We found walking. here exceedd 
ingly troublesome, for the ground was covered with ¢ 
kind of grass, the seeds of which were very sharp anc 
bearded backwards ; so that whenever they stuck inte 
our clothes, which indecd was at every step, they) 
worked forwards by means of the beard, till they gop 
at the flesh; and at the same time we were surroundec 
bya cloud of musquitos, which incessantly tormented 
us with their stings. We soon met with several places 
where the ship might conveniently be. laid ashore; but 
to our great disappointment we could find no fresti 


_ water, We proceeded however up the couniry, where: 


we found gum trees like those that we had seen bee. 
fore, and observed that here also the gum was in very) 
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‘small quantities. Upon the branches of these trees, _ 
and sonie others, we found_ants nests, made of clay as 
big asa bushel, something like those described in Sir 
Hans Sloan’s Natural History,of Jamaica, vol. ii, De 
‘221, tab. 258, but not so smooth: the ants which 
inhabited these nests were small, and their ‘badies 
white. But uponanother species of the tree we found 
a small black ant, which perforated all the twigs, 
and having worked out the pith, occupied the pipe 
which had contained it; yet the parts in which these 
insects had thus formed a lodgment, and in which 
‘they swarmed in amazing numbers, bore leaves and 
flowers, and appeared to be in as flourishing a state 
as those that were sound. We found also an incree 
dible number of butterflies, so that for the space of 
three or four acres the air was so crowded with them 
that millions were to be seenin every direction, at the 
same time that. every branch and twig was covered 
with others that were not upon the wing. We found 
here also a small fish of a singular kind; it was about 
the size of a minnow, and had two very strong breast 
fins: we found it in places that were quite dry, where 
we supposed it might have been left by the tide; but it 
did not.seem, to have become languid by the want of 
Water; for upon our approach it leaped away, by the 
telp of the breast fins, as nimbly as a frog: neither 
indeed did it seem to prefer water to laud; for when 
we found it in the water, it frequently leaped out, and 
pursued its way upon dry ground: we also observed 
that when, it was in places where small stones were 
standing above the surface of the water at a little dise 
tance. from each other, it chose rather to leap from 
stone to stone, than to pass through the water; and 
we Saw several of them pass entirely over puddles in 
this manner, till they came to dry ground, and then 

leap away, — | | 
In the afternoon we renewed our search after fresh 
water, but’ without success; and. therefore L. deter. 
mined to make my stay here but short: however, 

oe vou. ¥, L 
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having observed from an eminence that the inlet pene-. 
trated a considerable way into the country, 1 deter. 
mined to trace it in the morning. 

At sun-rise I went ashore, .and climbing a consider-- 
able hill, 1 took a view of the coast and the islands: 
that lie off it, ‘with their bearings, ‘having an azimuth 
compass with me'for that purpose; but I observed! 
that the needle differed very considerably in its po-. 
sition, even to thirty degrees, in some places more,. 
in others less; and once I'found it differ from. itselft 
no less than two points in the distance of fourteen feet.. 
I tock up some of the loose stones that lay upon the 
ground, and applied them to the needle, but they; 
produced no effect ; and I therefore concluded that 
there wasiron ore in the hills, of which I had remark.. 
ed other indications both here, and in the neigh-. 
bouring parts. After ] had madé my observations 
upon the hill, I proceeded with Dr. Solander up the 
inlet ; ] set out with the first of the flood, and long: 
before high wuter I had advanced above eight leaguess 
Its breadth thus far was from two to five miles, upot 
a §.W. by S. direction ; but here it opened every way, 
and formed a large Jake, which to the N.W. commu 
nicaied with the sea; and I not only saw the sea iri 
this direction, but found the tide of flood coming: 
strongly in from that point: I also observed an arnt 
of this lake extending to the eastward, and it is nod 
improbable that it may communicate with the sea im 
the botiom of the bay, which lies to the westward 0» 
Cape Lownshend. On the south side of the lake is 
ridge of high hills which I was very desirous toclimby 
but it being high-water, and the day far spent, 1 waa 
afraid of being bewildered among the shoals in the 
night, especially as the weather was dark and rainy” 
and therefore I made the best of my way to the shipp 
In this excursion I saw only two people, and ther 
were at a distance; they followed the boat along th 
shore a good way, but the tide running. strongly if 
my favour I could not prudently wait for them: 
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saw however several fires in one direction, and. smoke 
in another, but they also were ata distance. While 
I was tracing the inlet with Dr. Solander, Mr, Banks 
was endeavouring to penetrate into the. country, 
where several of the people who had leave to go 
ashore were also. rambling about. Mr. Banks and 
his party found their course ebstructed by a swamp, 
covered with mangroves, which however they resolv- 
ed to pass; the mud was-almost knee deep, yet they 
resolutely went on; but before they got: half way, 
they repented of their undertaking : the bottom was 
covered with branches of trees. interwoven with cach 
other, sometimes they kept their footing upon them, 
sometimes their feet slipt through, aad sometimes they 
Were so entangled among them, that they were forced 
to free themselves by groping in the. mud and slime 
with their hands. In about an hour however: they 
crossed it, and judged it might be-about a quarter of a: 
mile over. After a short walk they came ta.a place 
where there had been four small fires, and pear them 
some,shells and bones of fish, that had been roasted: 
they found also heaps of grass laid together, . where 
four or five peaple appeared to have slept. ‘The ses 
cond lieutenant, ‘Mr. Gore, who was at another place, 
saw a little water lying in the bottom of a gully, and 
near it the track of a large animal: same. bastards 
were also Seen, but none of them shot, nor any-cther 
bird except a few of the beautiful loriquets which we 
had seen io Botany Bay. Mr. Gore, and one of the 
midshipmen, who were in different places, said that 
they had heard the voices of Indians near then; but 
had seen none: the country in general appeared sandy 
uid barren, and being destitute of fresh water, it can- 
hot be supposed to haya any settled inhabitants... The 
leep gullies, which were worn by torrents from the 
uils, prove, that at certain seasons the rains here are 
rery Copious and heavy, vi 
» The inlet in whiell the ship lay. I called Thirsty 
Sound, because it afforded us no freshwater. Lt: lies 
; L.2 
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in latitude 22° 10 S. and longitude 210° 18° W.5; 
and may be known by a group of small islands lying; 
under the shore,, fiom.two to five leagues distant, ims 
the direction of N.W.-and by another group of islands; 
that lie right before it, between three and four leaguess 
outat sea. Over each of the points that form thee 
entrance is a- high round hill, which on the N.W., is a: 
peninsula that at high-water is surrounded by the sea :; 
they are pold to both the shores, and the distances 
between them is about two miles. In this inlet is: 
good anchorage in seven, six, five, and four fathom 3; 
and places very convenient for laying a ship down,, 
where, at spring-lides, the water does not rise less: 
than sixteen or eighteen feet. The tide flows at the 
full and change of the moon about eleven o’clock. 
l have already observed that here is no fresh watery 
nor could.we procure refreshment of any other kind: 
we saw two turtles, but we were not able to take 
either of them: neither did we catch either fish op 
wild-fowl, except a few small land-birds: we saw 
indeed the came sorts of water-fowl asin Botany Bay). 
put they were so shy that we could not get a shot ai 
them. ag | 
As Thad not therefore a single inducement to stay 
longer in this place, 1 weighed anchor at six o’clock 
in the morning of Thursday the 3ist of May, and pus 
to sea, ~ We stood to the N.W. with a fresh breeze aa 
S.S.E.and kept without the group of islands that liv 
in shore, and to the N.W. of ‘Thirsty Sound, as therr 
appeared to be no safe passage between them and thh 
main: at the same time we hada number of islandi 
without us, extending as far as we could sce: ‘durina 
our run in this direction our depth of water was tem 
eight, and nine fathom. At noon, the west point o 
Thirsty Sound, which 1 have called Pier Head, bor 
s 36 E. distant five leagues; the east point of thi 
other inlet, which communicates with the Sound 
bore S. by W. distant two leagues; the group « 
jslands just mentioned lay between us and the point 
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and the farthest part of the main in sight, on the 
other side of the inlet, bore N.W. Our latiinde by 
observation was 21°. 534, At half an. hour: after 
-twelve, the boat, which was sounding a-head, made 
the signal for shoal water, aad we immediately hauled 
our wind to the N.E. At this time we-had seven 
fathom, at the next cast five, and at the next three, 
upon which we instantly dropped an. anchor, that 
brought the ship up. Pier Head, the north.west 
point of Thirsty Sound, bore 5.E. distant six leagues, 
being half-way pices, the islands which lie off. the 
east point of the western inlet, and three small islands 
which lie directly without them. It was now the first 
of the flood, which we found to set N.W. by W. LWes: 
and having ‘sounded about the shoal, upon which "a 
_ had three fathom, and found deep anicn all round it, 


we got under sail, and having hauled round the three - 


islands that have been just mentioned, came to an 
anchor under the lee of them, in fifteen fathom water, 
and. the weather being dark, hazy, and rainy, we 
-remained there till seven o'clock in. the morning, 
At this time we got again under sail, and stood to 
the N.W. with a fresh breeze at 8.8. E.; having the 
main land in sight, and a number of islands all rosunad 


us, some of which lay out at sea as far-as the eye could  ~ 


reach. The western inlet, which in the.char¢ is 
distinguished by the name af Broad Sound, we had 
_ now all open; at the entrance, it is at least. nine or 
ten leagues wide: in it, and before it, 1% several 
islands, and probably shoals. also; for our soundings 


were very irregular, varying sadenty from’ tem to 


four fathom. At noon, our latitude: by ebservation 
was 21° 29°S.; a point of land which forms the 
north-west entrance into Broad Sound, aud which F 
have named Cape Palmerston, lying in latitude 
@1°. 20 . longitude 210° 544 W. bore W. by N. distant 
three leagues. Our latitude was 21° 27’, our longi- 
tude 210° 57’. Between this cape and Cape Towns- 
hend lies the bay’ which 1 haye called. the Bay of 
L3 
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Inlets. We continued to stand to the N.W. and N. 
W. by N. as the land lay, under an easy sail, having 
a boat a-head to-sound: at first the soundings were 
very irreguiar, from nine to four fathom; ‘but. after- 
wards they were regular, from nine to eleven. At 
eight in the evening, being about two leagues from 
the main land, we anchored in-eleven fathom, with a. 
sandy bottom; and scon after we found the tide set-_ 
' ting with a slow motion to the westward. At one ~ 
a clock. it was slack, or low-water; and at half an 
hour after two the ship tended to the eastward, and 
; rodeso till six in the morning, when the tide had risen 
eleven feet. We now got under sail, and stood away | 
in the drection of the coast, N.N.W. From what we 
had observed of the tide aang the night, it is plaing. 
that the flood came from the N.W.; whereas the 
preceding day, and several days before, it came from 
the S.E.; nor was this the first, or even second 
time that we had remarked the same thing. At sun- 
rise this morning, we found the variation to be 
6° 45H. ; and iu steering along the shore, between 
the island and the main, at the distance of about two | 
leagues from the main, and three or four from the » 
island, our soundings were regular from twelve to-— 
nine fathom ; but ey eleven o’clock inthe forenoon 
we were again embarrassed with shoal water, having 
at one time not more bith three fathom ; yet we got 
clear, without casting anchor, At noon we were 
about two leagues eb the main, and four from the | 
islands without us. Our latitude by observation was 
20° 56’, and a high promontory, which I named Cape 
Hillsborough, bore W. £ N.° distant seven miles. 
The land here is diversified by meuntains, hills, plains, 
and valleys, and seems to be well clothed with herbage 
and wood; the islands which lie parallel to the coast, 
‘— and from five to eight or nine miles distant, are of 
‘various height and extent; searcely any of them: are 
more than five leagues in circumference, and many 
are net four miles: besides this chain of islands, which, 
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lies at a distance from the coast, there are others 
much less, which lie under the fated: from which we 
saw smoke rising in different places. We continued 
to steer along the shore at the distance of about two 
leagues, with regular soundings from nine to ten 
fathom. At sun-set, the farthest point of the main 
-bore N. 48 W. and to the northward of this lay 
some high land, which I took to be an island, and of 
which the north-west point bore 41 W.; but not 
being sure of a passage, I came to an anchor about 
eight o’clock in the evening, in ten fathom water, 
with a muddy bottom. About ten we had a tide 
setting to the northward, and at two it had fallen 
nine feet; after this it began to rise, and the flood 
came from the northward, in the direction of the 
islands which lay out to sea; a plain indication that 
there was no passage to the N.W. ‘This however had 
not appeared at day-break, when we got under sail 
and stood to the N.W. At eight o’clock in the 
morning, we discovered low land quite across what 
we took for an opening, which proved to bea bay, 
about five or six leagues deep; upon this we hauled 
our wind to the eastward round the north point of 
the bay, which at this time bore from us N.E. by N. 
distant four leagues: from this point we found the 
Jand trend away N. by W.4 W..and a streight or 
passage between it and a large island, or islands, lying 
parallel to it. Having the tide of ebb in our favour, 
we stood for this passage; and at noon were just 
within the entrance: our latitude by observation was 
20° 26’S.; Cape Hillsborough bore S. by. ©, distant 
ten leagues ; and the north point of the bay S.19 W. 
distant four miles. This point, which I named Cape q 
Conway, lies in latitude 26° 36’ S. longitude 211° 28/ 
‘W.; and the bay which lies between this capeand | 
Cape Hillsborough I called Repulse Bay. The greatest _ 
depth of water “which we found in it was thirteen — 
fathom, and the least eight. In all parts there was» 
‘afc anchorage, and I believe, that upon proper exe 
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amination, some good harbours would be found in it -) 
especially at the north side within Cape Conway; for 
- just within that cape there lie two or three small 
islands, which alone would shelter that side of the bay. 


from, the southerly and south easterly winds, that 
seem to prevail here asa trade. Among the many. 
islands that lie upon this coast, there is one more 


remarkable than the rest; it is of a small circuit, 


very high and peaked, and dies E, by S. ten miles from 


Cape Conway, at the south end of the passage. In the. 


afternoon, we steered through this passage, which we 
found to be from, three to seven miles broad, and eight 
or nine leagues in length, N. by W, 2 W.,S. by E,. 


#K. It is formed by the main on the west, and by. 
the islands on, the east, one of which. is at least five 


Jeagues in length: our depth of, water in running | 
through was from twenty to five and twenty fathom, 
with good anchorage every where, and the whole, 
passage may, be considered as one safe harbour, ex« 
clusive of. the, small bays and coves which abound.on 
i roe . - . . a r 
cach side, where ships might lie asin a bason. The 
Jand both upon the main.and islands is high, and 


and a canoe with an out-rigger, which appeared to be 
larger, and of a construction very different from those 


of bark ticd together at the ends, which we had seen — 
upon other parts of the coast; we hoped therefore. <. 
that the people here had made some farther advances. 


beyond mere animal life than those that we had seen 


before. At six o’clock in the evening, we were nearly — 


the length of the north efid of the passage; the north 
westermost point of the main in sight bore N, 54 W. 
and the north end of the island N.N.E. with an open 
sea between the two points. As this passage. was 


discovered on Whitsunday, I called it Whitsunday’s — 
Passage, and 1 called the islands that form it Cum-. 


berland Islands, in honour of his Royal Highness the 


\ 


diversified by hill and valley, wood and lawn, with a. | 
green aud pleasant appearance. On.one of. the islands — 


we discovered with our glasses two men and a woman, 
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Duke. We kept under an-easy sail, with the lead 
going all night, being at the distance of about three 
leagues from the shore, and having from twenty-one 
to twenty-three fathom water. At day-break, we 
were abreast of the point which had been the farthest 
in sight to the north-west the evening before, which l 
named Cape Gloucester. It is a lofty promontory, 
in latitude 19° 59’ S. longitude 211° 49’ W. and may 
be known by anisland which lies out at sea N. by W. 
LW. at the distance of five or six leagues from it, and 
which I called Holborne Isle; there are also islands 
lying under the land between Holborne Isle, and 
Whitsunday’s Passage. On the west side of Cape 
Gloucester the land trends away S.W. and S.S.W. 
and forms a deep bay, the bottom of which I could 
but just see from the mast-head : it is very low, and 
a continuation of the low Jand which we had seen at 
the bottom of Repulse Bay. This bay I called Edg- 
cumbe Bay, but without staying to look into it, we 
continued our course to the westward, for the farthest 
Jand we could seein that direction, which bore W. by 
N. 1 N. and appeared very high. At noon, we were 
about three leagues from the shore, by observation in | 
latitude 19°47’ S. and Cape Gloucester bore 8. 63 EK. 
distant seven leagues and an half. At six in the 
evening, we were a-breast ef the westermost point 
just mentioned, at about three miles distance, and 
‘because it rises abruptly from the low lands which 
surround it, 1 called it Cape Upstart. It lies in — 
latitude 19° 39’ S., longitude 212° 32 W. fourteen 
leagues W.N.W. from Cape Gloucester,. and is of a 
height sufficient to be seen at the distance of twelve 
leagues: inland there are some high hills or moun- 
tains, which, like the cape, afford but a barren pros- 
pect: Having passed this cape, we continued stand- 
ing to the W.N.W. as the land lay, under an easy 
sail, having from sixteen to ten fathom, till two o’ clock 
in the morning, when we fell into seven fathom; 
upon which we hauled our wind to the northward, 
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Judging ourselves to be very near land? at day-breakj, 


we found our conjecture to be.true, being within lite: 
tle more than two leagues of it. In this part of the 
coast the land, being very low, is nearer than it aps 


pears to be, though it is diversified with here and there — 
‘ahill. At noon, we were about four leagues from. 


the Jand, in fifteen fathom water, and our latitude, by: 
observation, was 19° 12/S. . Cape Upstart bearing Ss 
32° 30° HE. distant twelve leagues. About this time 
some very large columns of smoke were seen rising 
from the low lands, ~ At sun-set, the preceding nights. 
when we were close under Cape Upstart, the varias 
tion was neatly 9° Ei, and at sun-rise this day, it was 
nomore than 5° 35°; I judged therefore thate it had 
been influenced by iron ore, or other magnetical mat= 
ter, contained under the surface of the earth, — | be 
We continued to steer W,N.W. as the land lay, with 
twelve or fourteen fathom. water, till noon on the 6th, 
when. our latitude by observation was 19° 1’ S. and we 
had the mouth of a bay all open, extending from 8. 4 
K. to S.W. 3S. distant two leagues. This bay, which L 


named Cleaveland Bay, appeared to be about five or ) 
‘six miles in extent every way: the east point I named | 
Cape Cleaveland, and the west, which had the appears 


auce of an island, Magnectical Isle, as we perceived= 
that the compass did not traverse well when we were 


near it: they are both high, and so is the main land | 


within them, the whole forming a surface the most 
rugged, rocky, and barren of any we had seen upon 


the coast; it was not however ‘without inhabitants; 


me 


for we saw smoke in several parts of the bottom of the ° 


bay. ‘The norihermost land that was in sight at this 
time, bore N.W. and it had the appearance of an 


island, for we could not trace the main land farther 
than W. by N. We stecred W.N.W. keeping the . 


main land on board, the outermost part. of which, aé 
sua-set, bore W. by N. but without it lay high land} 
which we judged not to be part of-it.. Ay aay-break, 
we were abreast of (he eastern part of-this land, which 
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we found to be a group ef islands, lying about five 
leagues from the main: at this time, being between 
the two shores, we advanced slowly to the N.W. till 
neon, when our latitude, by observation, was 86° 49/ 
S. and our distance from the main about five leagues : 
the north west part of it borefrom us N. by W. i W. 
the islands extending from N. to Ki. and the nearest 
being distant about two miles : Cape Cleaveland bore 
S. 50. E. distant eighteen leagues. Our soundings, 
in the course that we had sailed between this time and 
the preceding noon, were from fourteen to eleven fa- 
thom. pe as, = 

In the afternoon, we saw several large columns of 
smoke upon the main ; we saw also some people and 
‘canoes, and upon one of the islands what had the ap- 
pearance of cocoa-nut trees: as afew of these nuts 
would now have been verygacceptable, I sent lieuten- 
ant Hicks ashore, arid with him went Mr. Banks and 
Dr. Solander, to sce what refreshment could be pro. 
cured, while I kept standing in for the island with the 
ship. About seven o’clock in the evening they return. 
ed, with an account that what we had taken for co- 
coa-nut trees, were a small kind ef cabbage palm, and 
that, except about fourteen or fifteen plants, they had 
met with nothing worth bringing away. While they 
were ashore, they saw none of the people, but just as 
they had put off, one-of them,came very near the 
beach and shouted with a loud voice: it was so dark 
that they could not see him, however they turned to- 
wards the shore, but when he heard the boat putting 
back, he ran away or hid himself, for they could not 
get a-glimpse of him, and though they shouted he made 
no reply. After the return of the boats, we stood 
away, IN. by W. for the northermost land in sight, of 
which we were abreast at three o’clock in the morning, 
having passed all the islands three or four hours before. 
‘This land, on account of its figure, I named Point 
Hilleck : it is of a considerable height, and may be 
known by a round hillock, or rock, which joins to 
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the ‘point, but appears to be detached from it. Bes: 
tween this cape and Magnetical Isle the shore forms a, 
large bay, which I called Halifax Bay: before it lay’ 
the group ofislands which has been just mentioned, , 


‘and some others, at a less distance from the shere. By 


these islands the bay is sheltered from all winds, and| 
it affords good anchorage. The land near the beach, 

in the bottom of the bay, is low and woody, but far-- 
ther back if is one continued ridge of high land, which 
appeared to be barren and rocky. Having passed| 
Point Hillock, we continued standing to the N.N.W., 
as the land trended, having the advantage of a light: 
moon. At six, we were abreast of a point of Jandl 
which lies N. by W. 4 distant eleven miles from Pointt 
Hillock, which I named Cape Sandwich. © Between 
these two points the land is very high, and the sure. 
face is craggy and barrena@ Cape Sandwich may bes 
known not only by the high craggy land over it, butt 
a small island which lies east of it, at the distance of at 
mile, and some others that lie about two leagues to thes 
northward. From Cape Sandwich the land trends W.. 
and afterwards N. forming a fine large bay, which Ij 
called Rockingham Bay, where there appears to bej 
good shelter, and good anchorage, but I did not stay 
to examine it; I kept ranging along the shore to the 
northward, for acluster of small islands, which lie offi 
the northern point of the bay. Between the three: 
outermost of these islands, and those near the shore,, 
I found a channel of about a mile broad, throught 
which I passed, and upon one of the nearest islands: 
we saw with our glasses about thirty of the natives, 
men, women, and children, all standing together, andi 
looking with great attention at the ship, the first in.. 
stance of curiosity that we had seen among them:;: 
they were all stark naked, with short hair, and of the 
same complexion with those that we had seen before? 
At noon our latitude, by observation, was 17° 59, 
and we were abreast of the north point of Rockingham 
Bay, which bore from us W.-at the distance of abou: 
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two miles. This boundary of the Bay, is formed by 
an island of considerable height, which ia the chart is 
‘distinguished by the name of Dank Isle, and which 
lies so near the shore asnot:to be easily distinguished | 
from it. © Our longitude was 213° 57 W. Cape Sand- 
wich bore S, by E. = E. distant nineteen miles, and - 
the northermost land in sight N. = W.: our depth of 
water for theJast ten hours- kad not been more than 
sixteen, nor less than seven-fathom. Atsun-set the 
northern extremity of the land bore N. 25 W, and we 
kept our course N. by W. along the coast, at the dis- 
tance of between three or four leagues, with an easy 
sail all night,having from twelve to fifteen fathom water. 
At six o’clock in the morning, we were abreast of 
some small-islands, which -we called Frankland’s Isles, 
and which lie about two leagues distant from the main ~ 
land. The most distant pojat in sight to the northward 
bore N. by W. + W. and we thought it was part of the 
main, but afterwards found it to be an island of consi- 
derable height, and aboutfour milesin circuit, Between 
this island and a point on the main,from which it is dis- 
tant about two miles, I passed with the ship. At noon, 
we were in the middle of the channel, and by obser- 
vation in the latitude of 16° 57 S. with twenty fathom 
water. The point on the main, of which we were now 
abreast, I called Cape Grafton : its latitude is 16° 57° 
S, and longitude 214° 6’ W. and the land here, as well 
as the whole coast for about twenty leagues to the 
southward, is high, has arocky surface, and is thinly 
covered with wood: during the night we had seen se- 
vera! fires, and about noon some people. Having 
hauled round Cape Grafton, we found the land trend 
away .N.W. by W. and three miles tothewestward of 


the cape we found a bay, in which we anchored about Pg: 


two miles from the shore, in four fathom water with an 

euzey bottom. ‘The east point of the bay bores. 74 

E. the west point S. 83 W. and alow, green, woody 

island, which lies in the offing, N,35 KH. This island, 

which lies N. by E, + E distant three or four leagues 
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from Cape Grafton, is called iu the chart Green Ise: 
land. | 

As soon as the ship was brought to an anchor, I went} 
ashore, accompanied by Mr. Banks and Dr, Solander,. 
As my principal view was to. procure some fresh water, , 
and as the bottom of the bay was low land covered with, 
mangroves, where it was not probable fresh water was} 
to be found, | went out towards the cape, and found’ 
two small streams, which however were rendered very’ 
difficult, of access by the surf and rocks upon theshore :: 
Isaw also, as I came round the cape, a small stream of! 
water run over the beach in a sandy cove, but I did. 
not go in with the boat, because lsaw that it would! 
not be easy to land, When we got ashore, we found the: 
country every where rising into steep rocky hills, and | 
as no fresh water could cenveniently be procured, I 

was unwilling to Jose time by going in search of lower: 
land, elsewhere : we therefdre made the best of our 

way back to the ship, and about midnight we weighed 

and stood to the N.W. having but little wind, with: 
some showers of rain. At four in the morning, the | 
breeze freshened at 8, by E. and the weather became 
fair: we continued steering N.N.W. 2 W. as the Jand | 
lay, at about three leagues distance, with ten, twelve, 
and fourteen fathom water, - At ten, we hauled off’ 
north,in order to get without asmall low islaid, which | 
Jay at about two leagues distance from the main, 
and great part of which at this time, it being high 

water, was overflowed: ahout three leagues to the 

north west of this island, close under the main land, is — 
another island; the land of which rises to a greater | 
height, and which at noon bore fromus N. 55 WwW, 

distant seven or eight miles. At. this time, our lati. 


tude was 16° 20/ 8, Cape Grafton bore §, 29 E, dise 


“tant forty miles, and the northermost point of land ia - 
sight N, 20 W. ; our depth of water was fifteen fa. 
thom.’ Between this point and Cape Grafton, the 
shore forms a large, but nota very deep bay, which 
being discovered on Trinity Sunday, I called Trinity 

ay, | x08 
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CHAP. III. pe 


| a 


Dangerous Situation of the Ship in her Course from 


$ é : \ . 
Trinity Bay to Endeavour River. 


Hyirverro we had safely navigated this dangerous 
coast, where the sea in. all paris conceals shoals that 
suddenly project from the shore, and rocks that rise ab- 
ruptly like a pyramid from the bottom, for an extent 
of two and twenty degrees of latitude, more than one 
‘thousand three hundred miles ; and therefore hitherto 
none of the names which. distinguish the several parts 
of the country that we saw, are memorials of distress 5 
but here we became acquainted with misfortune, and, we / 
therefore called the point. which we had just seen far- 
thest to the northward, Cape Tribulation. : 
This Cape lies in latitude 16° 6 S.and longitude 214° 
39/W. We steered along the shore N. by W. at the 
distance of between three and four leagues, having 
from fourteen to twelve, and ten fathom water: inthe 
offing we saw two islands, which lie in latitude 16° >. 
and about six or seven leagues from the main, At six 
in the evening, the northermost land in sight bore N. 
by W. 2 W. and two low woody islands, which some 
of us took to be rocks above water, bore N. 3 Ww. 
At this time we shortened sail, and hauled off shore Ek. 
N.E.and N.E. by E, close upon a wind, for it was my 
design to stretch off all night, as well to ayoid the dan- 
ger we saw ahead, as to see whether any islands lay 
in the offiug, especially as we were now near the lati. 
tude assigned to the islands which were discovered by 
Quiros, and which some geographers, for what reason £ 
know not, have thought fit to join to this land. We had 
the advantage of a fine breeze, and a clear moon-light 
night, and in standing off from six till near nine o’clock, 
we Geepened our water from fourtcen to twenty-one 
mM 2 P 
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fathom, but while we were at supper it suddenly: 
shoaled, and we fell into twelve, ten, and eight fa-. 
thom, within the space of a few minutes ; I immediate. 


ly ordered every body to their station, and all was 
ready to put about and come to an anchor, but meet. 


ing at the next cast of the Jead with deep water again 

we concluded that we had gone over the tail of the 
shoals which we had seen at sun-set, and that all 
danger was past; before ten we had twenty and one and. 


' twenty fathom, and this depth continuing, the gentle.’ 


men left the deck in great tranquillity, and went to. 
bed; but a few minutes before eleven, the water shal. 
lowed at once from twenty to seventeen ‘fathom, and 
before the lead could be cast again, the ship struck, 
and remained immovable, except by the heaving of 
the surge, that beat her against the craggs of the rock 
upon’ which she lay. In afew moments every body 
was upon the deck, with countenances which suf- 
ficiently expressed the horrors of our situation. We 
had stood off the shore three hours anda half, with a 


_ pleasant breeze, and therefore knew that we could’ 


; 


not be very near it, and we had too much reason too) 


conclude that we were upon a rock of coral, which is 


| 


more fatal than any other, because the points of it are 


sharp, and every part of the surface so rough as to 
grind away whatever is rubbed against if, even with/ 


the gentlest motion. In this situation all the sailg * 


were immediately taken in, and the boats hoisted out 
to examine the depth of water round the ship: we 
soon discovered that our fears had not aggravated our 
misfortune, and that the vessel_ had been lifted over a 
ledge of the rock, and lay in a hollow within it: in 
some places there was from three to four fathom, and 


in others not so many feet. The ship lay with her 
head to the N.E. ; ‘and at the distance of about thirty 


yards on the starboard side, the water deepened to . 
eight, ten and twelve fathom. As soon as the long- 


boat was out, we strack our yards and top-masts, and. 


carried out the stream anchor on the starboard bow, 
got the coasting anchor and cable into the boat, and 
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were going to carry it out the same. way ; but upon 
sounding a second time round the ship, the water was. 
found to be deepest astern; the anchor therefore 
was carried out from the starboard quarter in- 
stead of the starboard bow, that is, from the stern 
instead of the head, and having taken ground, our 
utmost force was applied to the capstern, hoping that | 
ifthe anchor did not come home, the ship would be 
got off, but to our great misfortune aud disappoint- 
ment we could not move her: during allthis time she 
continued to beat with great violeace against the rock, 
so that it was the utmost difficulty that we kept upoa 
our legs ; and to complete the scene of distress, we saw 
by the light of the moon the sheathing boards from the 
bottom of the vessel floating away all round her,aud at 
last her false keel, so that every moment. was making 
way for the sea to rushin which was to swallow us up. 
We had now no chance but to lighten her, and we 
had lost the opportanity of doing that to the greatest 
advyantage,for unhappily we went on shore just at high 
water, and by this time it had considerably fallen, so 
that after she should be lightened so as.to draw 
as much less water as the water had sunk, we suould 
be but in the same situation as at first ; and the only 
alleviation of this circumstance was, that as the tide 
ebbed the ship settled to the rocks, and was not beaten 
against them with so much violence. . We had indeed 
some hope from the next tide, but it was doubiful 
whether she would hold together so long, especially as 
the rock kept grating her bottom under the starboard. 
bow with suchforce as to be heard in the fore store. 
room. ‘This however was no time to indulge conjec- 
ture, nor was any effort remitted in despair’ of success = 
that no time might be lost, the water was immediately 
started in the hold, and pumped up; six of our guns 
being all we had upon deck, our iron and stone ballasé, 
casks, hoop stayes, oil jars, decayed stores, and many 
other things that lay in the way ef heavier materials, 
were thrown oyver-beard, with the utmost expedition, 
M3 | 
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every one exerting himself with an alacrity almost ap- 


proaching to cheerfulness, without the least repining or 


discontent ; yet the men were so far impressed with a 
_sense of their situation, that not an oath was heard 


among them, the habit of profaneness, however strong, 
being instantly subdued by the dread of incurring 
guilt when death seemed to be so near. 


While we were thus employed, day broke upon us, — 


and we saw the land at abeut eight leagues distant, with- 


out any island in the intermediate space, upon which, . 


if the ship should have gone to pieces, we might have 
been set ashore by the boats, and from which they 
might have taken us by different turns to the main : 
the wind however gradually died away, and early ia 
the forenoon it was a dead calm ; if it had blown hard, 
the ship must inevitably have been destroyed. At 
eleven in the forenoon we expected high water, and 
anchors were got out, and every thing made ready for 


another effort to heave her off if she should float,but to 


our inexpressible surprise and concern she did not 


float by afoot and a half, though we had lightened | 


her near fifty ton, so much did the day-tide fall short 
of that in the night. We now proceeded to lighten 
her still more, and threw overboard every thing that 
it was possible for us to spare: hitherto she had not 


admitted much water, but as the tide fell, it rushed in’ - 


so fast, that two pumps, incessantly worked, could 
scarcely keep her free. At two o’clock, she lay 
heeling two or three streaks to starboard, and the 


pinnace, which lay under her bows, touched the — 


ground: we had now no hope but from the tide at 
midnight, and to prepare for it we carried out our two 
bower anchors, one on the starboard quarter, and the 


other right a-stern, got the blocks and tackle which 
were to give us a purchase upon the cables in order, © 


and brought the falls, or ends of them, in. abaft, 
straining them. tight, that the next effort might operate 
upon the ship, and by shortening the length of the ca- 
hie between that. and the anchors, draw her off the 
ledge upon which she rested, towards the deep water, 
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About five o’clock in the afternoon we observed 
the tide begin to rise, but weobserved at the 
same time that the leak increased toa most alarm. 
ing degree, so that two more pumps. were manned, 
but unhappily one only of them would work: three 
of the pumps, however, were kept going, and at nine 
o’clock the ship righted, but the leak had gained upon 
us so considerably, that it was imagined she must goto 
the bottom as soon as she ceased to be supported by 
the rock : this was a dreadful: circumstance, so that 
we anticipated the floating of the ship not as an ear- 
nest of deliverance, but as an event that would pro. 
bably precipitate our destruction. We well knew 
that our boats were not capable of carrying us all on 
shore, and that when the dreadful crisis should arrive, 
as all command and subordination weuld beat an end, 
a contest for preference would probably ensue, that 


we 


would increase the horrors even of shipwreck, and — 


terminate in the destruction of us all by the hands of 
each other; yet we knew that if any should be left on 
board to perish in the waves, they would probably 


suffer less upon the whole than those who shguld get, 


on shore, without any lasting or effectual defence 
against the natives, in a country, where even nets and 
fire-arms would scarcely furnish them with food; and 
where, if they should find the means of subsistence, 
they must be condemned to languish out the remain- 
der of life in a desolate wilderness, without the pos. 
session, or even hope, of any domestic comfort, and cut 
off from all commerce with mankind, except the naked 


savages who prowled the desert, and who perhaps were > 


some of the most rude and uncivilized upon the earth. 

To those only who have waited in a state of such 
suspense, death has approached in all his terrors ; and 
as the dreadful moment that was to determine our fate 
came on, every one saw his own sensations pictured in 
the countenances of his companions: however the cap- 
stan and windlass were manned with as many hands 
as could be spared from the pumps, and the ship float. 
ing about twenty minutes after ten o’clock, the effort 


~ 
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was made, and she was heaved into deep water. It 


was some comfort to find that she did not now admit — 


more water than she had done upon the rock ; and 
though, by the gaining of the leak upon the pumps, 


_there was no less than three feet nine inches water 
in the hold, yet the men did not relinquish their. 
Jabour, and we held the water as it were in bay ; but. 
having now endured excessive fatigue of body and. 
agitation of mind for more than four and twenty — 
hours, and having but little hope of succeeding at last, _ 


they began to flag: none of them could work at the 


pump more than five or six minutes together, and then- 


being totally exhausted, they threw themselves down. 
upon the deck, though astream of water was running 


over it from the pumps between three and four inches - 
deep; when those who succeeded them had worked their. 


spell, and were exhausted in their turn, they threw 
themselves down in the same manner, and the others’ 
Started up again, and renewed their labour ; thus re. 


_ Heving each other. tillan accident was very near putting — 
an end to their efforts at once. The planking which 


liues the inside of theship’s bottom is called the ceiling, 


and between this and the outside planking there is a 
space of about eighteen inches : the man who till this - 


time had attended the well to take the depth of water, 
had taken it only to the ceiling, and gave the measure 
accordingly ; but he being now relieved, the. person 


who came in his stead, reckoned the depth to the out-_ 


side planking, by which it appeared in a few minutes 
to have gained upon the pumps eighteen inches, the dif- 
ference between the planking without and: within. 
Upon this, even the bravest was upon the point of. 
giving up his labour with his hope, and in a few mi- 
nutes every thing would have been involved in all the 


confusion of despair. But this accident, however dread-. 


ful in its first consequences, was eventually the cause 
of our preservation s the mistake was soon detected, 
and the sudden joy which every man felt upon finding 
his situation better than his fears had suggested, oper- 
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ated Jike a charm, and seemed to possess him with a 
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strong belief that scarcely any real danger remained. 


New confidence and new hope, however founded, © 
inspired new vigour; and though our state was the — 


same as when the men first began to slacken in their 
labour, through weariness and despondency, they now 
renewed their efforts with such alacrity and spirit, that 
before eight o’clock in the morning the leak was so 
far from having gained upon the pumps, that the 


pumps had gained considerably upon the leak. Every — 


body now talked of getting the ship into some har. 
pour, as a thing not to be doubted, and as hands 
could be spared from the pumps, they were employed 


in getting up the anchors : thestream anchor and best. 


bower we had taken on board ; but it was found im- 
possible to save the little bower, and therefore it was 
cut away at a whole cable: we fest all the cable of 
the stream anchor amongthe rocks; but im our gitua- 
tion these were trifles which scarcely attracted our no- 
tice. Our next business was to get up the fore.top- 
mast, and fore-yard, and warp the ship to the south- 
-east, and at eleven, having now a breeze from the sea, 
‘we once more got under sail and stood for the land. ' 
It was however impossible long to continue the 


Jabour by which the pumps had been made to gain . 


upon the leak, and as the exact situation of it could 
not be discovered, we had no hope of stopping it 
within. In this situation, Mr. Monkhouse, one of 
ny midshipmen, came to me and proposed an expedient 
that he had once seen used on board a merchant ship, 
which sprung aleak that admitted above four feet wa- 
‘ter an hour, and which by this expedient was brought 


safely from Virginia to London ; the master having ‘ 


such confidence in it, that he took her out of harbour, 
knowing her condition, and did not think it worth 
while to wait till the leak could be otherwise stopped. 
To. this man,° therefore, the care of the expedient, 
which is called fothering the ship, was immediately 
committed, four or five of the people being appointed 


to assist him, and he performed it in this manners — 


“He took a lower studding sail, and having mixed to- 
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gether a large quantity of oakham and wool, chopped! 
pretty small, he stitched it down in handfuls upon thes 
sail, as lightly as possible, and over this he spread thes 
dung of our sheep and our filth ; but horse dung, if wee 
had hadit, would have been better. When the sail was: 
thus prepared, it was hauled under the ship’s bottom 
by ropes, which keptit extended, and when it came 
under the leak, the suction which carried in the water 
carried in with itthe oakham and wool from the surface 
of the sail, which in other parts the water was not suf.. 
ficiently agitated to wash off. By the success of this ex+ 
pedient our leak was so far reduced, thatinstead of gain+ 
ing upon three pumps, it was easily kept under with oneg. 
This was a new source of confidence and comfort ; thes 
people could scarcely have expressed more joy if theyy 
had been already in port : and their views were sod 
far from being limited to running the ship ashore im 
some harbour, either of an island or the main, andi 
building a vessel out of her materials to carry us to thee 
Kast indies, which had so lately been the utmost cbjectt 
of our hope, that nothing was now thought of butt 
ranging along the shore in search of a convenient} 
place to repair the damage she had sustained, and then) 
prosecuting the voyage upon the same plan as if nos 
thing had happened. Upon this occasion I must ob-- 
serve, both in justice and gratitude to the ship’s com. 
pany, and the gentlemen on board, that although ini 
the midst of our distress'every one seemed to have aa 
just sense of his danger, yet no passionate exclama-- 
tions, or frantic gestures, were to be heard or seen 3; 
every one appeared to have the perfect possession of 
his mind, and erery one exerted himself to the utters. 
most, with a quiet and patient perseverance, equallyy 
distant from the tumultuous violence ofterror, and thes 
gloomy inactivity ofdespair, oa 
Jn the mean time, having light airs at E.S.E. we gott 
up the main-topmast, and main-yard, and kept edging: 
in for the land, till about six o’clock in the evening,, 
when we came to an anchor in seventeen fathom wa- 
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ter, at the distance of seven leagues from the shore, and 
one from the ledge of rocks upon which we had struck. 

The ledge or shoal lies in latitude 15° 45/8. and be- 
tween six‘and seven leagues from the main. It is not 
however the only shoal on this part of the coast, es- 
pecially to the northward ; and at this time we saw 
one to the scuthward, the tail of which we passed 
over, when we had uneven soundings about two hours 
before we struck, A part of this shoal is always above 
water, and has the appearance of white sand : a part 
also of that upon which we had lain is dry at low 
water, and in that place consists of sand stones; but 
allthe rest of it is a coral rock. . 

While we lay at anchor for the mght, we found 
that theship made about fifteen inches water an hour, 
from which no immediate danger was to be apprehend. 
ed; and at six o’clock in the morning we weighed 
and stood to the N.W. still edging infor the land with 
a gentle breeze at S.S.E. At nine we passed close 
without two smail islands that lie in latitude 15° 41/ S, 
and about four léagues from the main: to reach these 
islands had, in the height of our distress, been the ob- 
ject of our hope, or perhaps rather of our wishes, and 
therefore I called them Hope Islands. At noon we 
were about three leagues from the land, and in Jati- 
ude 15° 37/S. ; the northermost part of the main in 
sight bore N. 30 W.; and Hope Islands extended 
from §. 30 E.to §.40 E. In this situation we had 
twelvefathom water, and several sand-banks without 
us. At this time the leak had not increased; but - 
that we might be prepared for allevents, we got the 
sail ready for another fothering. In the afternoon, 
having a gentle breeze atS.K. by E., I sent put the 
master with two boats, as well to sound a head of the 
ship, as to look out for a harbour where we might res 
pair our defects, and put the ship in a proper trim. 
At three o’clock, we saw an Opening that had the ap- 
pearance of an harbour, and stood off and on while 


/ 
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ihe boats examined it; but they soon found that he 
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there was no depth of water in it safficient for the 
ship, When it was near sun-set, there being many; 
shoals about us, we ancliored in four fathom, at the 
distance of about two miles from the shore, the lank 
extending from N.£E.toS. by E.2E. The pins 
nace was still out with one of the mates ; but at nine 
o’clock she returned, and reported, that about twat 
leagues to leeward she had discovered just such a har- 
bour as we wanted, in which there was a sufficient rise 
of water, and every other convenience that could be 
desired, either for laying the ship ashore, or heaving: 
her down. 

In consequence of this information, I weighed at 
six o’clock in the morning, and having sent two boat? 
a head, to lie upon the shoals that we saw in our way, 
we ran down to the place; but notwithstanding oun 
precaution, we were once in three fathom water. Ag 
soon as these shoals were passed, I sent the boats ta 
lie in the channel that led to the harbour, and by this 
time it began to blow. It was happy for us that 4 
place of refuge was at hand; for we soon found that 
the ship would not work, having twice missed stays 4 
our situation, however, though it might have been} 
much worse, was not without danger; we were ens 
tangled among shoals, and I had great reason to feam 
being driven to leeward, before the boats could place 
themselves so as to prescribe our course. I therefore 
anchored in four fathom, and about a mile from the 
shore, and then made the signal for the boats to come 
on board. When this was done I went myself ande 
buoyed the channel, which I found very narrow ; the’ 
harbour also I found smaller than I expected, bur 
most excellently adapted to our purpose : and itis ree. 
markable, that in the whole course of our voyage we 
had seen no place which, in our present circumstancess 
could have afforded us the same relief. At noon, oun 
latitude was 15° 26/8, During all the rest of this: 
day, and the whole night, it blew too fresh for us te 


| iy venture from our anchor and run into the harbour ; 
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and for our farther security, we got down the top- 


Pallant yards, unbent the main-sail and\some of the _ 


smalj sails; got down the fore-top gallant’ mast, and 
the gibb boom, and sprit-sail, with a view to lighten 
the ship forwards’ as much as possible, *in order to 
come at her leak, which we supposed to be some. 
where. in that part; for in all the joy of our un- 


expected deliverance, we had not forgot that at. this 
time there was nothing but a lock of wool between us © 


and destruction. ‘The gale continuing, we kept our 
Station all the 15th. On the 16th, it was somewhat 
more moderate; and about six o’clock in the morn. 
ing, we hove the cable short, with a design to get 
under sail, but were obliged to desist, and veer it out 
again. It is remarkable that the sea breeze, which 
blew fresh. when we anchored, continued to do:so 
almost every day while we stayed here; it was calm 
only while we were upon the rock, except once; and 


even the gale that afterwards wafted us to the shore, 
would then certainly have beaten us to pieces. In the 


evening of the preceding: day, we had observed a fire 


near the beach- over against us; and as it would be. 
necessary for us to stay some time in this place, we | 


were not without hope of making an acquaintance 
With the people. We saw more fires upon the hills 
to day, and with our glasses discovered four Indians 
going along the shore, who stopped, and made two 
fires; but for what purpose it was impossible we 
should guess, ; 

. The scurvy now began to make its appearance 
among us, with many formidable symptoms. Our 
poor Indian ‘Tupia, who had some time before com- 
plained that his gums were sore and swelled, and who 
had taken plentifully of our lemon jaice by the sur- 
geon’s direction, had now livid spots upon his legs, 
and other indubitable testimonies that the disease had 
made a rapid progress, notwithstanding all our reme- 
dies, among which the bark had been liberally admis 


nistered. Mr. Green, our astronomer, was alsode- 
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cliniug ; and these, among other circumstances imbit.. 
tered the delay which prevented our going ashore. 

In the morning of the 17th, though the wind wass 
still fresh, we ventured to weigh, and push in for the: 
harbour; but in, doing this we twice run the ship) 
aground: the first time she went off without any’ 
trouble, but the second time she stuck fast. We now? 
got down the fore yard, fore top-masts, and booms,, 
and taking them overboard, made a raft of them along-- 
side ot the ship. ~The tide was happily rising, andl 
about one o’clock in the afternoon, she floated. We: 
soon warped her into the harbour, and having moored] 
ber alongside of a steep beach to the south, we gott 
the anchors, cables, and all the hawsers on shores 
before night, 


CHAP. 1V. 


Transactions while the Ship was refitting in En-! 
deavour River: A Description of the adjacent! 
Country, its Inhabitants and Productions. 


In the morning of .Monday, the 18th, a stages 
was made from the ship to the shore, which was so) 
bold that she floated at twenty feet distance: two) 
tents were ‘also set up, one for the sick, and thes 
other for stores and provisions, which were landed int 
the course of the day. We also landed all the empty? 
water casks, and part of the stores. As soon as the: 
tent for the sick was got ready for their reception,, 
they were sent ashore to the number of eight or nine,, 
and the boat was dispatched to haul the seine, imt 
hopes of procuring some fish for their refreshment 3; 
but she returned without success, In the mean time, , 
{ climbed one of the highest hills among. those that! 


\ 
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iicsin cked the harbour, which afforded by no means 
a comfortable prospect: the low land near the river 
is wholly over-run with mangroves, among which the 
salt-water, flows every tide; and the high land ap- 
peared to be every where stoney and barren. In the 
mean time Mr. Banks had-also taken a walk up the 
country, and met with the frames of several old In- 
dian houses, and places where they had dressed shell- 
fish ; but they seemed not to have been frequented for 
some months. ‘Tupia who had employed himself in 
angling, and lived entirely upon what he caught, 


recovered in a surprising degree; but Mr. Green siill 


continued to be extremely ill. 

The next morning I got the four remaining guns 
out of the hold, and mounted them upon the quarter. 
deck ; I also got a spare anchor, and an ancher-stock 
ashore, and the remaining part of the stores and bal- 
last that were in the hold: set up the smith’s forge, 
and employed the armourer and his mate to make 

nails and other necessarics for the repair of the ship. 
In the afternoon, all the officers’ stores and the ground 
tier of water were got out; so that nothing remained 
in the fore and main hold, but the coals, and a small 
quantity of stone ballast. This day Mr. Banks cross. 
ed the river to take a view of the country on the 
other side: hefound it consist principally of sand. 


hills; where he saw some Indian houses, which ap. | 


peared to have been very lately inhabited. In his 
walk, he. met with vast flocks of pigeons and 
crows: of the pigeons, which were exceedingly 
beautiful, he shot-several; bnt the crows, which 
were exactly like those in Kingland, were so shy 
that he could not get within reach of them. 

On the 20th, we lauded the powder, and got out 
the stone ballast and wood, which brought the 
ship’s draught of water to eight feet ten inches for- 

ward, and thirteen feet abaft; and this I thought, 
with the difference: that would be made by trimming 
the coals aft, would be sufficient; for I found that the 

N2 
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water rose and fell perpendicularly eight feet at thes 
spting-tides: but as soon as the coals were trimmed 
from over the leak, we could hear the water rush in 
alittle abaft the foremast, about three feet from the 
keel: this determined me to clear the hold entirely. 
This evening, Mr. Banks observed that in many parts: 
of the inlet there were large. quantities of pumice 
stones, which lay at a considerable distance above: 
high-water mark ; whither. they might have been care. 
ried either by the freshes or extraordinary high tides,, 
for there could be no doubt but that they came from 


the sea, 


The next morning we went early to work, and byy 


four o’clock in the afternoon had got out all the 


coals, cast the moorings loose, and warped the shipy 
a little higher up the harbour to a place which Hl 
thought most convenient for laying her ashore in order 
to stop the leak. Her draught of water forward was: 
now seven feet nine inches, and abaft thirteen feet six 
inches. At eight o’clock, it being high-water, I 
hauled jher bow close ashore; but kept her sterny 
afloat, because I was afraid of neiping her; it was: 
however necessary to lay the whole of her as near the} 
ground as possible. : DS 

At two o’clock in the morning of the 22d, the tide: 
Jeft her, and gave us an opportunity to examine thee 
leak, which, we found to be at her *floor-heads, ai 
little before the starboard fore-chains. In: this placec 
the rocks had made their way through four planks,, 
and even into the timbers; three more’ planks were: 
much damaged, and the appearance of these breaches: 
was very extraordinary: there was not.a splinter to» 
be seen, but all was as smooth, as if the whole hadi 
been cut away by an instrument: the timbers in this: 
place were happily very close, and if they had not,, 
it would have been absolutely impossible to have saved! 
the ship. But after all, her preservation depended! 
upon a circumstance still more remarkable: in one: 
of the holes, which was big enough to have sunk us,, 
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if we had had cight pumps instead of four, and been 
able to keep them incessantly going, was in great 
measure plugged up by a fragment of the rock, which, 
after having made the wound, was left sticking in it; 
so that the water which at first had gained upon our 
pumps, was what came in at the interstices, between 
the stone and the edges of the hole that received it, 
We found also several pieces of the fothering, which 
had made their way between the timbers, and in a 
great measure stopped those parts of the leak which 
the stone had left open. Upon further examination, 
we found that, besides the. leak, considerable damage 
had been done to the bottom; .great part of the — 
sheathing was gone from under the larboard bow; a 
considerable part of the false keel was also wanting, 
and these indeed we had seen swim away in fragments 
from the vessel, while she lay beating against the rock ; 
the remainder of it was in so shattered a condition that 
it had better have been gone, and the fore foot and, 
main keel were also damaged, but not so as to pro- 
duce any immediate danger: what damage she might 
have received abaft could not yet be exactly known, 
but we had reason to think it was not much, as but 

Jittle water made its way into her bottom, ‘while the » 
tide kept below the leak which has already been 
described. By nine o’clock in the morning the car- 
penters got to work upon her, while the smiths were 
busy in making bolts and nails. In the mean time, 
some of the people were sent on the other side of’ the 
water to shoot pigeons for the sick, who at their 
return reported that thcy had seen an animal as large 
asa greyhound, of a slender make, a mouse colour, 
aud extremely swift; they discovered also many In- 
dian houses, and a fine stream of fresh water. 

The next morning, I sent a boat to haul the seine 5 
but at noon it returned with only three fish, and yet 
we saw them in plenty leaping about the harbour. 
‘This day the carpenter finished the repairs that were 
necessary on the starboard side; and at nine o’clock i 
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in the evening, we heeled the ship the other way,, 
and hauled her off about two feet for fear of neiping,. 
This day almost every body had seen the animal which: 
the pigeon-shooters had broughtan account of the dayr 
before ; and one of the seamen, who had been rams. 
bling in the woods, told us at his return, that he verilyr 
believed he had seen the devil’: we naturally enquired! 
in what form he had appeared, and his answer was int 
so singular a stile that I shall set down his own words 5; 
“+ Tle was,” says John, ‘* as large asa one gallon keg,, 
and very like it;. he had horns and wings, yet hes 
crept so slowly through the grass, that if I had nott 
been afeard 1 might shave touched him.” This fore. 
midable apparition we afterwards discovered to have: 
been a batt; and the batts here must be acknowledged | 
to have a frightful appearance, for they are nearly’ 
black, and full as large as a partridge; they have: 
indeed no horns, but the fancy of a man who thought! 
ire saw the devil might easily supply that defect. 

Early on the 24th, the carpenters began to repair ; 
the sheathing under the larboard bow, where we found _ 
two planks cut about half through; and in the mean} 
time [I sent a party of men, under the direction of Mr. | 
Gore, in search of refreshments for the sick: this: 
party returned about noon with a few palm cabbages, 
and a bunch or two of wild plantain; the plantaing 
were the smallest I had ever seen, and the pulp, 
though it was well tasted, was full of small stones, 
As lwas walking this morning at a little distance 
from the ship, I saw myself one of the animals which 
had been so ofien described: it was of a light mouse 
colour, and in size and shape very much resembling a 
greyhound; it had along tail also, which it carried 
like a greyhound; and J should have taken it for a 
wild dog, if instead of running, it had wot leapt like a. 
hare or deer: its legs were said to be very slender, 
and the print of its foot to be like that of a goat; 
but where I saw it the grass was so high that the legs 
were concealed, and the ground was too hard to rea 
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ceive the track. Mr. Banks also had an imperfect 
view of this animal, and was of opinion that its 
species was hitherto unknown. 

After the ship was hauled asltore, all the water that 
came into her of course went backwards; so that 
although she was dry forward, she had nine fect water 
abaft: asin this part therefore her bottom could vot 
be examined on the inside, I took the advantage of 
the tide being out this evening to get the master and 
two of the men to go under her, and examine her — 
whole larboard side without. ‘They found the sheath. 
ing gone about the floor heads abreast of the main~ 
mast, and part of a plank a little damaged ; but all 
agreed that she had received no other material injury. 
The loss of her sheathing alone was a great misfortune, 
as the worm would now be let into her bottom, which 
might expose us to great inconvenience and danger; 
but as 1 knew no remedy for the mischief but heaving 
her down, which would be a'work of immense labour 
and long time, if practicable at all in our present 
situation, I was obliged to be content. ‘he car- 
penters however continued to work under her bottom 
in the evening till they were prevented by the tide ; 
the morning tide did not ebb out far enough to permit 
them to work at all, for we had only one tolerable 
high and low tide in four and twenty hours, as indeed 
we had experienced when we lay upon the rock. 
The position of the ship, which threw the water in 
her abaft, was very near depriving the world of all 
the knowledge which Mr, Banks had endured so 
much labour, and so many risks, to procure; for he 
had removed the curious collection of plants which he 
made during the whole voyage, into the bread room, 
which lies in the after part of the ship, as a place of 
the greatest security; and nobody having thought of 
jhe danger to which Jaying her head so much higher 
yhan the stern would expose them, they were this day © 
found under water. Most of them however were, by 
-ndefatigable care and attention, restored to a state. 
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of preservation, but some were entirely spoilt and 
destroyed. "Mao 

The 25th was employed in filling water and overs: 
hauling the rigging, and at low water the carpenters: 
finished the repairs under the Jarboard bow, and 
every other place which the tide would permit them 
to come at ; some casks were then lashed under her 
bows to facilitate her floating} and at night, when if 
was high water, we endeavoured to heave her off; 
but without success, fer some of the casks that were! 
lashed to her gave way. ; 

The morning of the 26th was employed in getting 
more casks ready for the same purpose, and in thee 
alternoon we lashed no less than eight and thirty; 
under the ship’s bottom, but to our great mortification: 
these also proved ineffectual, and we found ourselves 
reduced to the necessity of waiting till the next spring.. 
tide. | 

‘This day, some of our gentlemen who had made am 
excursion into the woods, brought home the leaves of! 
a plant, which was thought to be the same that in thee 
West Indies is called coccos; but upon trial, the; 
roots proved too acrid to be eaten; the leaves) 
‘however were little inferior to spinnage. In the places 
where these plants were gathered, grew plenty of thes 
cabbage trees which have occasionally been mentioned 
«before, a kind of wild plantain, the fruit of whichi 
“was so full of stones as scarcely to be eatable; another 
fruit was also found about the size of a small goldem 
pippin, but flatter, and of a deep purple colour ¢: 
when first gathered from the tree it was very hard and! 
disagreeable, but after being kept a few days becames 
soft, and tasted very much like an indifferent da. 
nlascene, ate 

Lhe next morning we began to move some of thee 
weight from the after-part of the ship forward, to easep 
her; in the mean time the armourer continued to) 
work at the forge, the carpenter was busy in caulking; 
the ship, and. the men employed in filling water andl 
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de haulie the rigging: in the forenoon, I went 
myself in the pinnace up the harbour, and made se- 
veral hauls with the'seine, but caught only between 
twenty and thirty fish, which were given to the’sick 
and convalescent. 

On the 28th, Mr. Banks went with some of the sea- . 
men up the country, to shew them the plant which 
in the West Indies is called Indian kale, and which 
served us for greens. Pupia had much meliorated the 
root of the cocos, by giving them a long dressing im 
his country oven, but they were so small that’ we did 
7 think them an object for the ship. In their walk 

they found one tree which had been notched for the 
convenience of climbing it, in the same manner with 
those we had seen in Botany Bay: they saw. also 
many nests of white ants, which resemble those. of the 
East Indies, the most pernicious insects in the world. 
The nests were of a pyramidical figure, from a few 
inches to-six feet high, and very much resembied the 
stones in England, which are said to be monuments of 
the Druids. Mr.-Gore, who was. also this day four or 
five miles up the country, reported that he had seen 
the footsteps of men, and tracked animals of three 
or four different sorts, but had not been fortunate 
enough to see either man or beast. 

At two o’cfock in the morning of the 29th, I st 
served, in conjunction with Mr. Green, an emersion 
of Jupiter’ s first satellite; the time here was 2° 18/ 
53°, which gave the longitude of this place 214°:42° 
30 W.: its latitude is 15°26’ S. At break of day, 
I sent the boat out again’ with the seine, and in the 
afternoon, it returned with as much fo as enabled 
me to give every man a pound andau half, One of 
my midshipmen an American, who was this day abroad 
with his gun, reported that he had seen a wolf, ex- 
actly like those which he had been used to see in his 
own country, and that he had shot at it, but did not 
kill it. 

“The next morning, encouraged by the suc of the 
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day before, I sent the boat again to haul the seineg 


and another party to gather greens: I sent also some 
ofthe young gentlemen to take a plan of the hare 
bour, and went myself upon a bill, which lies over 
the south point, to take a view of the sea. At this: 
time it was low water, and 1saw, with great concern, 
innumerable sand banks and shoals lying all along thee 
coast in every direction. ‘The innermost lay about 
three or four miles from the shore, the outermost ex-. 
tended as far as J could see with my glass, and manyy 
of them did but just rise above the water, Theres 
was some appearance of a passage to the northward,, 
aud i had no hope of getting clear but in that direce- 
tion, for as the wind blows constantly from the S.E,. 
it would have been difficult, if not impossible, to res. 
turn back to the southward. 

Mr. Gore reported, that he had this day seen twor 
animals like dogs, of a straw colour, that they rani 
ikea hare, and were about the same size. In the: 
afternoon, the people returned from hauling the seine, , 
with still better success than before, for I was now’ 
able to distribute two pounds and an half to each man:: 
the greens-that had been gathered I ordered to be! 
boiled among the peas, and they made an excellent: 
mess, which, with two copious supplies of fish, afa- 
forded us unspeakable refreshment. 

Thenext day, July the Ist, being Sunday, every | 
body had liberty-to go ashore, except one from each 
mess, whe were again ‘sent out with the seine. The 
Seine was again equally successful, and the people who . 
went up the country gave an account of having seen, 
several animals, though none of them. were tod be 
caught, ‘They saw a fire also about a. mile up the 
river, and Mr. Gore,. the second lieutenant, picked 
up the husk of a cocoa-nut, which had been cast up- 


‘on the beach, and was full of barnacles: this pro- 


bably might come from some island to windward, 
perhaps from the Terra del Espirito Santo of Quiros, 
as we were now in the latitude wliere it is said to lie. — 
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Phis day the thermometer in the shade rose to 87, 
which was higher than it had been on any day since 
we came upon this coast, ; | 

_ Early the next morning, I sent the master in the 
pinnace, out of the harbour, to sound about the shoals 
in the offing, and look fora channel to the north-« 
ward: at this time we had a breeze from the land, 
which continued till about nine o’clock, and was the 
first we had had since our coming into the river. At 
low water we lashed some empty casks under the ship’s 
bows, having some hope that as the tides were rising 
she would float the next high water. We still conti- 
nued to fish with great success, and at high water we 
again attempted to heave the ship off, but our utmost 
efforts were still ineffectual, 

The next day at noon, the master returned, and 
reported, that he had found a passage out to sea 
between the shoals, and described its situation. The 
shoals, he said, consisted of coral rocks, many of 
which were dry at low water, and upon ore of which 
be had been ashore. He found here some cockles of 
30 enormous a size that‘one of them was more than two 
men could eat, and a great variety of other shellfish, 
of which he brought us a plentiful supply: in the 
evening, he had also landed in a bay about three 
leagues to the northward of our station, where he 
disturbed some of the natives who were at supper: 
they all fled with: the greatest precipitation at his 
approach, leaving some fresh sea eggs, and a fire 
ready kindled behind them, but there was neither 
house nor hovel near the place. We observed, that 
although the shoals that lie just within sight of the 
coast, abound with shell-fish, which may be easily 
caught at low water; yet we saw no such shells about 
the fire places on shore. ‘This day an alligator was 
seen to swim about the ship for some time, and at high 
water we made another effort to float her, which 
happily succeeded: we found however that by lying 
so long with her head a ground, and her stern a-float, 
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_ she had sprung a plank between decks, a-breast of the: 
main chains, so that it was become necessary to lay) 
her ashore again. Big ? . a 
The next morning was employed in trimming. her 
upon an even keel, and in the afternoon, having warpo 
ed her ever, and waited for high water, we laid ‘hey 
ashore on the sand bank on the south side of the rivery 
for the damage she had received already from the gréas 
descent of the ground, mademe afraid to Jay her broadd 
side to the shore in the same place from which we hac 
just floated her. 1 was now very «desirous: to make 
another trial to come at her bottom, where the sheatha 
ing had been rubbed off, but though she had scarcely 
four feet water under her, when the tide'was out, yee 
that part was not dry. : , 3 ‘ 
On the 5th, I got one of the carpentér’s crew, ¢! 
man in whom I could confide, to go down again to the 
ship’s bottom, and examine the place. He reported! 
that three streaks of the sheathing, ‘about eight » feer 
long, were wanting, and that the main plank had beer 
a little rubbed ; this account perfecily agreed with the 
report of the master, and others, who had been undey 
her bottom before: I had the comfort. however tet) 
find the carpenter of opinion that this would be of tit! 
tle consequence, and therefore the other damage being, 
repaired, she was again floated at high. water,> ane 
moored along-side the beach, where the stores had beer: 
deposited ; we then went to work to take ihe stores op) 
board, and put her in a condition for the sea, ‘This dayy 
Mr. Banks crossed to the other side‘ of ‘the harbour: 
where, as he walked along a sandy beach, he found int 
numerable fruits, and many of them such as no plapti 
which he had discovered in this country produced! 
_ among others were some cocoa-nuts, which Lupia saiii 
had been opened by a kind of crab, which from his dee 
scription we judged to be the same that the Datel 
call Beurs Krabbe, and which we had not iseen Gi 
these seas. All the vegetable substances which he foune 
in this place, were encrusted with marine productionss 
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and covered with barnacles ; a sure sign that they must’ 
have come far by sea, and, as the trade-wind. blows 
right upon the shore, probably from Terra del Espirito 
Santo, which has been mentioned already. 

‘The next morning, Mr. Banks, with Lieutenant 
Gore, and three men, set out ina small boat up the 
river, with a view to spend two or three days in an ex- 
cursion, to examine the country, and kill some of the 
animals which had been so often seen at a distance. 

On the 7ih, 1 sent the master again out to sound 
about the shoals,the account which he had brought 
me of a channel being by no means satisfactory ; and 
we spent the remainder of this day, and the morning of 
the next, in fishing and other necessary occupations. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon, Mr. Banks 
and his party returned, and gave us an account of their 
expedition. Having proceeded about three leagues 

‘among swamps and mangroves, they weat up into the 
country, which they found to differ but little from 
what they had seen before : they pursued their course 
therefore up the river, which at length was contracted 
‘nto a narrow channel, and was bounded, not by 
swamps and mangroves, but by steep banks, that were 
‘covered with trees of a most beautiful verdure, among 
which was that which in the West Indies is called Mo- 
hoe, or the bark tree, the hibiscus tiliaceus ; the land 
“within was in general low, and had a thick covering 
of long grass: the soil seemed to be such as promised 
great fertility, to any who should plant and improve it. 
In the course of the day, Tupia saw an animal, which, 
by his description, Mr. Banks judged to be a wolf: 
they also saw three other animals, but could neither 
catch nor kill one of them, and a kind of bat, as large 
as a partridge, but this also eluded all their diligence 
-andskill. At night, they took up their lodging close 
to the banks of the river, and made a fire, but. the 
. musquitos swarmed about them in such numbers, that 
their quarters were almost untenable ; they followed 
them into thesmoke, and almost into the fire, which, 
VOLs Ve 3 0 
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hot as the climate was, they could better endure tham 
the stings of these insects, which. were an intolerable: 
torment. The fire, the flies, and the want of a_ better 
bed than the ground, rendered the nigot extremely un— 
comfortable, so that they passed it not in sleep, but ing 
restless wishes for the return of day. With the first! 
dawn they set out in search of game, and ina walk of: 
many miles, they saw four animals of the same kind, 
two of which Mr. Banks’s greyhound fairly chased,, 
but they threw him out at a great distance, by leaping: 
over the long thick grass, which prevented his running-s; 
this animal was observed not to run upon four legs,, 
but to bound or hop forward upon two, like the jer. 
bua, or mus jacalus. About noon, they returned too 
the boat, and again proceeded up the river, which wass 
soon contracted into a fresh water brook, where, how=. 
ever, the tide rose to a considerable height: as evenings 
approached, it became low water, and it was then so) 
shallow that they were obliged to get out of the boatt 
_and drag her along, till they could find a place in which) 
they might, with some hope of rest, pass the night. 
Such a place at length offercd, and while they were get-, 
ting the things out of the boat,they observed a smoke ati 
the distance of about a furlong: as they did not doubt butt 
that some of the natives, with whom they had so Jong: 
and earnestly desired to become personally acquainted,, 
were about the fire, three of the party went immedi.- 
ately towards it, hoping that so small a number would! 
not put them to flight : when they came up to the place,, 
however, they found it deserted, and therefore theyy 
conjectured that before they had discovered the Indians, , 
the Indians had discovered thom, They found thee 
fire still burning, in the hollow of an old tree thatt 
was become touch-wood, and several branches of trees’ 
newly broken down, with which children appeared tor 
have been playing ; they observed also many footstepss 
upon the sand, below high water mark, which were: 
certain indications that the Indians had been recentlyy 
upon the spot. Several houses were found ata little: 
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listance, and some ovens dug in the ground, in the 
ame manner as those of Otaheite, in which victuals 
ippeared to have been dressed since the morning, and, 
scattered about them, lay some shells of a kind of 
clamm, and some fragments of roots, the refuse of the 
meal. After regretting their disappointment, they 
repaired to their quarters, which was a broad sand 
bank, under the shelter of a bush. Their beds were 
planiain leaves, which they spread upon the sand, 
and which weré as soft as a mattress; their cloaks 
served them for bed-clothes, and some bunches of 
grass for pillows: with these accommodations they 
hoped to pass a better night than the last, especially 
as, to their great comfort, not a musquito was to be 
seen. Here then they lay down, and such is the force 
of habit, they resigned themselves to sleep, without 
once reflecting upon the probability and danger of 
being found by the Indians in that situation. If this 
appears strange, let us for a moment reflect, that every 
danger, and every calamity, after a time becomes fami- 
liar, and loses its effects upon the mind. If it were pos- 
sible that a man should first be made acquainted with his 
mortality, or even with the inevitable debility and in- 
firmities of old age, when his understanding had ar. 
rived at its full strength, and life was endeared by the 
enjoyments of youth and vigour, and health, with 
what an agony of terror and distress would the in- 
telligence be received ! yet, being gradually acquaint- 
ed with these mournful truths, by insensible degrees, 
we scarce know when, they lose all their force, and we 
think no more of the approach of old age and death, 
than these wanderers of an unknown desart did of a 
less obvious aud certain evil, the approach of.the native 
savages, ata time when they must have fallen an easy 
prey to their malice or their fears. And it is remark- 
able, that the greater part of those who have been cons 
demned to guffer a violent death, have slept the night 
immediately preceding their execution, though there is 
perhaps nv instance of a person accused of a capital 
02 
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crime having slept the first night of his confinement,. 
‘Phus is the evil of life in some degree a remedy fort 
itself, and though every man at twenty deprecates: 
fourscore, almost every man is as tenacious of life att 
fourscore as at twenty: and if he does not suffer underr 
any painful disorder, loses as little of the comforts thatt 
remain by reflecting that he is upon the brink of the» 
grave, where the earth already crumbles under his feet,, 
as he did of the pleasures of his better days, when hiss 
dissolution, though certain, was supposed to be at ai 
distance, . 
Our travellers having slept, without once awaking,, 
till the morning, examined the river, and finding the: 
tide favoured their return, and the country promised| 
nothing worthy of a'farther search, they reimbarked iny 
their boat, and made the best of their way to the ships. 
Soon after the arrival of this party, the master also» 
returned, having been seven leagues out to sea, and he: 
was now of opinion,that there was no getting out where: 
before he thought there had been a passage ; his expee. 
dition however, was by no means without its ad vantage, | 
for having been a second time upon the rock where he; 
had.seen the large cockles, he met with a great num=4 
ber of turtle, three of Which he caught, that together: 
weighed seven hundred and ninety-one pounds, though 


he had no better instrument than a boat hook. 


The next morning, therefore, I sent him out again,» 
with proper instruments for taking them, and Mr, 
Banks went with him, but the success did notat all ans 
swer our expectations, for, by the unaccountable con=_ 
duct of the officer, not a single turtle was taken, nor | 
could he be persuaded to retura : Mr. Banks, how. 
ever went ashore upon the reef, where he saw several 
of the large cockles, and having collected many shells: 
and marine productions, he returned at eleven o’clock 
at night, ia his own small boat, the master still con- . 
tinuing with the large one upon the rock. In the af- 
ternoon, seven or eight of the natives had appeared on 
the south side of the river, and two of them came 
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lown to the sandy point, opposite to the ship ; but 
upon seeing me put offin a boat tospeak with them, 
they all ran away with the greatest precipitation, 

As the master continued absent with the boat all 
night, 1 was ferced to send the second lieutenant for 
him, early the next morning in the yawl; and soon 
after four of the natives appeared upon. the sandy 
point, on the north side of the river, having with them 
a small wooden canoe, with out-riggers: they seemed 
for some time to be busily employed in striking fish : 
some of our people were for going over to them in a 
boat, but this I would by no means permit, repeated 
experience having convinced me that it was more like. 
ly to prevent, than proctire an interview. I was des 
termined to try what could be done bya contrary mea 
thod, and accordingly let them alone, without appear- 
ing to take the least notice of them: this succeeded 
so well, that at length two of them came in the canoe 
within a musket shot of theship, and there talked a 
great deal in a very loud tone: we understood nothing 
that they said, and therefore could answer their ha- 
rangue only by shouting, and making all the signs of 
invitation and kindness that we could devise. During 
this conference, they came, insensibly, nearer and near- 
er, holding up their lances, notin a threatening mane 
ner, but as if to intimate that if we offered them any — 
injury, they had weapons to avenge it. When they 
were almost along-side of us, we threw them some 
cloth, nails, beads, paper, aad other trifles, which they 
received without the least appearance of satisfaction : 
atlast, one of the people happened to throw them a 
small fish; at this they expressed the greatest joy ima. 
ginable, and intimating, by signs, that they would fetch 
their companions, immediately paddled away towards 
the shore. In the mean time some of our people, and 
among them Tupia, landed on the opposite side of the 
river: the canoe, with all the four Indians, very soon 
returned to the ship, and came quite along-side, withe 
out expressing any fear or distrust, We distributed 
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some more presents among them, and soon after they 
left us, and landed on the same side of the river where 
our people had gone ashore : every man carried iv his 
hand two lances, and a stick, which is used in throw-. 
ing them, and advanced to the place where Tupia. 
‘and the rest of our people were sitting ; Tupia soon 
prevailed upon them to lay down their arms, and come: 
forward without them : he then made signs that they” 
should sit down by him, with which they complied, , 
and seemed to be under no apprehension or constraint: : 
several moreof us then going ashore, they expressed’ 
some jealousy lest we should get between them and! 
their arms; we took care however to shew them thatt 
we had no such intention, and having joined them, we? 
made them some more presents, as a farther testimony? 
of our good-will, and our desire to obtain theirs. Wes 
continued together, with the utmost cordiality, till! 
dinner time, and then giving them to understand thatt 
we were going to eat, we invited them, by signs, to go) 
with us :: this however they declined, and as soon ass 


~ -we left them, they went away in their canoe. One of! 


these men was somewhat above the middle age, thes 
other three were young ; they were in general of thet 
common stature, but their limbs were remarkablyy 
small; their skin was of the colour of wood soot, om 
what would be called a dark chocolate colour; theit 
hair was black, but not woolly; it was short crop 
ped, in some Ienk, and in others curled. Dampier 
says, that the people whom he saw on the westerm 
coast of this country, wanted two of their fore-teeths 


but these had no such defect: some part of theim 


bodies had been painted red and the upper lip andé 
breast of one of them was painted with streaks ob 
white which he called carbanda ; their features were fan 
from disagreeable, their eyes were lively, and theiii 
teeth even and white, their voices were soft and tuna 
able, and they repeated many words after us witl) 
great facility. Iu the night, Mr. Gore and the mas: 
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ter returncd with the long-boat, and brought one tur- 
tle and ashell-fish, ‘The yaw! had been left upon the 
shoal with six men, to make a farther trial for turtle. 

The next morning, we had another visit from four 
of the natives ; three of them had been with us before, 
but the fourth was a stranger, whose name, as we 
learnt from his companions who introduced him, was 
Yaparico. This gentleman was distinguished by an 
ornament of a very striking appearance.: it was the 
bone of a bird, nearly as thick as a man’s finger, and ~ 
five or six inches long, which he had thrust into a 
hole, made in the gristle that divides the nostrils ; of 
this we had seen one instance, and only one, in New 
Zealand; but upon examination, we found that among 
all these people this part of the nose was per- 
forated, to receive an ornament of the same kind - 
they had also holes in their ears, though nothing was_ 
then hanging to them, and had bracelets upon the up- 
per part of their arms, made of plaited hair, so that, 
like the inhabitants of Terra del Fuego, they seem to 
be fond of ornament, though they are absolutely 
without apparel ; and one of them, to whom I had 
given part of an old shirt, instead of throwing it over 
any part of his body, tied it as a fillet round his head. 
They brought with them a fish which they gave us, as 


we supposed, in return for the fish that we had given 


.them the day before. They seemed to be much 


pleased, and in no haste to leave us, but seeing some 


of our gentlemen examine their canoe with great cu- 


riosity and attention, they were alarmed, and jumping 
immediately into it, paddled away without speaking 
a word. 

About two the next morning, the yawl, which had 
been left upon the shoal, returned with three turtles 
and a large skeat. As it seemed now probable that 
this fishery might be prosecuted with advantage, I sent 
her out again, after breakfast, for a further supply. 
Soon after,threeIndians ventured down to ‘lupia’s tent, 


-and were so well pleased with their reception, that one 
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of them went with the canve to fetch two others) 
whom we had never seen: when he returned, he ins: 
troduced the strangers by name, a ceremony which, | 
upon such occasions, was never omitted. As they 


had received the fish that was thrown into their cance, 


when they first approached the ship, with so much 
pleasure, some fish was offered to them now, and we 
were greatly surprised to see that it was received with 


the greatest indifference: they madesigns, however, to 


some of the people, that they should dress it for them, 
which was immediately done, but after eating a little 
of it, they threw the rest to Mr. Banks’s dog. 
They staid with us all the forenoon, but would never 
venture above twenty yards from their canoe. We now 
perceived that the colour of their skin was not so 
cark asit appeared, what we had taken for their com. 
plexion, being the effects of dirt and smoke, in which; 
we imagined, they contrived to sleep, notwithstanding 


the heat of the climate, as the only means in their 
power to keep off the musquitos. Among other 
things that we had given them when we first saw them, | 


were some medals, which we had hung round their 


necks by a riband ; and theseribands were so changed 


by smoke, that we could not easily distinguish of what 
colour they had been ;: this incident led ws more nar. 


rowly to examine the colour of their skin. While ~ 
these people were with us, we saw two others on the 
point of land that lay on the opposite side of the river, | 


at the distance of about two hundred» yards, and by 
our glasses discovered them to be a woman and a boy ; 


the woman, like the rest, being stark naked. We ob-— 
served, that all of them were remarkably clean-limbed, © 


and exceedingly active and nimble. One of these 
strangers had a necklace of shells, very prettily made, 


and a bracelet upon his arm, formed of several strings, 


so as to resemble what in England is called gymp : 
both of them had: a piece of bark ‘tied over the fore- 


‘head, and were disfigured by the bone in the nose, 


We thought their language mare harsh thau that of the 
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slandersin the South Sea, and they were continually 
epeating the word chercau, which we imagined to be 

. term expressing admiration, by the manner in which 
{ was uttered: they also cried out, when they saw 
iny thing new, cher, tut, tut, tut, tut! which proba- 
yy had a similar signification. Their canoe was not 
ibove ten feet Inte and very narrow, but it was fitted 
vith an outrigger, much like those of the islands,though 
n every respect very much inferior: when it. was in 
hallow water, they set it on with poles, and when in 
leep, they worked it with paddles about four feet 
ong: it contained just four people, so that the peo. 
dle who visited us to-day went away at two. turns. 
Their lances were like those that we had seen in Bo- 
any Bay, except that they had but a single point, 
which in some of them was the sting of the ray, and 
yarbed with twoor three sharp bones of the same fish: 
t was indeed a most terrible weapon, and the instru- 
nent which they used in throwing it, seemed to be 
ormed with more art than any we had seen before. 
About twelve o’cluck next day, the yawl returned 
with another turtle, and a large sting-ray, and in the 
‘vening, was sent out again. 

The next morning, two of the Indians came on 
yoard, but after a short stay, went along the shore, 
vad Soplina themselves with great diligence to the 
triking of fish, Mr. Gore, who went out this day 
vith his gun, had the good fortune io kill one of the 
inimals which had been so much the subject of our 
peculation. In form, it is most like the gerbua,which 
talso resembles in its motion, as has been observed 
lready, butit greatly differs in size, the gerbua not 
yeing larger than acommon rat, and this animal, when 
ull grown, being as big as a sheep : thisindividual was 
} young one, much under its full growth, weighing 
nly thirty-eight pounds.’ The head, neck, and 
houlders, are very small in proportion to the other 
parts of the body ; the tailis nearly as long as the 
ody, thick near the rump, and tapering towards the 
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end: the fore-legs of this individual were only eight} 
inches long, afd the hind-legs two and twenty : its} 
progress is by successive leaps or hops, of agreat length, , 
in an erect posture ; the fore-legs are kept bent close: 
to the breast, and seemed to be of use only for digging; ; 
the skin is covered with a short fur, of adark mouse ore 
grey colour, excepting’the head and ears, which bear as 
slight resemblance to those of-a hare. ‘This animal iss 
called by the natives ka:guroo. | é 

The next day, our kanguroo was dressed for dinnery, 
and proved most excellent meat; we might now in-- 
deed be said to fare sumptuously every day, for we had] 
turtle in great plenty, and we all agreed that theyy 
were much better than any we had tasted in Eng-- 
land, which we imputed to their being caten fresh 
from the sea, before their natural fat had been wasted,, 
or their juices changed by a diet and situation so dif- 
ferent from what the sea affords them, as garbage ande 
a tub. Most of those that we caught here, were 
of the kind called green turtle, and weighed from twos 
to three hundred weight, and when these were killed, 
they were always found to bg full of turtle grassy, 
which our naturalists took to be akind of conferve y 
two of them were loggerheads, the flesh of which was: 
much less delicious, and in their stomachs nothiag wass 
to be found but shells. 

In the morning of the 16th, while the people were 
employed as usual in getting the ship ready for the seaa 
I climbed one of the hills on the north side of the 
river, from which I had an extensive view of the ima 
land country, and found it agreeably diversified by 
hills, vallies, and large plains, which in many placee 
were richly covercd with wood. ‘This evening, we obs 
served anemersion of Jupiter’s first satellite, which 
gave 214° 53’ 45” of longitude. The observation 
which was made on the 29ib of June gave 214° 4% 
30” ; the mean is 214° 48 74, the longitude of thi 
place west of Greenwich, 

On the 17th,! sent the master and one of the mates i! 
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the pinnace to look’ for a channel to the northward ; 
and 1 went myself with Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander 
into the woods on the other side of the water. 
Tupia, who had been thither by himself, reported, 
that he had seen three Indians who had given him 
some roots about as thick asa man’s finger, in shape 
not much unlike a radish, and of avery agreeable 
taste. This induced us te go over, hoping that we 
should be able to improve our acquaintance with the 
natives: in a very little time we discovered four of 
them in a canoe, who as soon as they saw us came 
ashore, and, though they were all strangers, walked 
up to us, without any signs of suspicion or fear. 
Two of these had necklaces of shells, which we could 
not persuade them to part with forany thing we could 
give them: we presented them however with some 
beads, and after a short stay they departed, We 
attempted to follow them, hoping. that they would 
conduct us to some place where we should find more 
of them, and have an opportunity of seeing their 
women ; but they made us understand, by signs, that 
they did not desire our company. 

At eight o’clock the next morning, we were visited 
by several of the natives, who were now become 
quite familiar. One of them, at our desire, threw his 
lance, which was about eight feet long: it flew with 
a swiftness and steadiness that surprised us, and 
though it was never more than four feet from the 
ground, it entered deeply into a tree at fifty paces 
distance. After this they ventured on board, where 
I left them, to all appearance much entertained, and 
went again with Mr. Banks to take a view of the 
country ; but chiefly to indulge an anxious curiosity, 
by looking round us upon the sea, of which our 


wishes almost persuaded us we had formed an idea 


more disadvantageous than the truth. After havieg 
walked about seven or eight miles along the shore to 
the northward, we ascended a very high hill, and 
were soon conyjnced that the danger of our situation 
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was at least equal to our apprehensions; for in 
whatever direction we turned our eyes, we saw rocks! 
and shoals without number, and no passage out tot 
sea, but through the winding channels between them, 
which could not be navigated without the last degree 
of difficulty and danger, We returned therefore to: 


‘the ship, not in better spirits than when we left it; 


we found several natives still on board, and we welt 
told that the turtles, of which we had then no Jess 
than twelve upon the deck, had fixed their attention 
more than any thing eise in the ship, 

On the 19th in the morning, we were visited by 
ten of the natives, the greater part from the other 
side of the river, ‘where we saw six Or seven morez 
most of them women, and like all the rest of the 
people we had seen ‘in this country, they were stark 
naked. Our guests brought with them a greater 
number of lances than they had ever done beforee 
and having laid them up in a tree, they set a man ane 
a hoy to watch them: the rest then came on board 
and we soon perceived that they had determined tt 
get one of owr turtle, which was probably as great 
dainty to them as to us. They first asked us, bj 
signs, to give them one; and being refused, ther 
expressed, both by looks ‘and gestures, great disag 
pointment and anger. At this time we happened ti 
have no victuals dressed, but I offered one of ther 
some biscuit, which he snatched and threw overboarr 
with great disdain. One of them renewed his reques: 
to Mr. Banks, and upon a refusal stamped with hil 
foot, and pushed him from him in a transport ci 
resentment and indignation: having applied by turn 
to almost every person who appeared to have amo 
command in the ship, without success, they sudden!| 


seized two of the turtles, and dragged them towaréi 


the side of the ship where their canoe lay : our peop) 
soon forced them out of their hands, and replacee 
them with the rest. They would not, however, relin 
quish their enterprise, but made several other ai 
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fempis of the same kind, in all which being equally 
disappointed, they suddenly leaped into their canoe 
in a rage, and began to paddle towards the shore. At 
the same time, I went into the boat with Mr. Bagks, 
and five or six of the ship’s crew, and we got ashore 
before them, where many more of our people were 
already engaged in various employments 5 4s soon as 
they landed, they seized their arms, and, before we 
were aware of their design, they snatched a brand 
from under a pitch kettle which was boiling, and 
making a circuit to the windward of the few things 
we had on shore, they set fire to the grass in their, 
way, with surprising quickness and dexterity; the 
grass which was five or six -fect high, and as dry as 
stubble, burnt with amazing fury; and the fire made a 
rapid progress towards a tent of Mr. Banks’s, which 
had been set up for Tupia when he was sick, taking 
‘in iis course a sow and pigs, one of which it scorched 
to death. Mr. Banks leaped into a boat, and fetched - 
some people from on board, just time enough to save 
his tent, by hauling i¢ down upon the beach ; but the 
smith’s forge, ag least such part of it as would burn, 
was consumed. While this was doing, the Indians 
_went to a place at some distance, where several of our 
people were washing, and whére our nets, among 
“which was the seine, and a great quantity of linen, 
“were laid out.to dry; here they again set fire to the 
grass, entirely disregarding both threats and entreaties. 
We. were therefore obliged. to discharge a musket, 
loaded with small shot, at one of them, which drew 
blood at the distance of about forty yards, and this 
putting them to flight, we extinguished the fire at this 
place before it had made much progress ; but where 
the grass had been first kindled, it spread into the 
_woods to a great distance. As the Indians were still , 
in sight, I fired a musket, charged with ball, abreast 
of them among the mangroves, fo convince them that 
they were not yet out of our reach; upon hearing the 
ball they quickened their pace, and we soon lost sight 
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of them. We thought they would now give us nor 
more trouble; but soon after we heard their voices: 
in the wood$, and perceived that they came nearer and: 
nearer. I set out, therefore, with Mr. Banks and! 
three or four more, to meet them: when our partiess 
came in sight of each other, they halted; except oner 
old man, who came forward to meet us: at length hes 
stopped, and having uttered some words, which wer 
were very sorry we could not understand, he went! 
back to his companions, and the whole body slowlyy 
retreated. We found means however to seize somes 
of their darts, and continued to follow them about aa 
mile: we then sat down upon some rocks, from which) 
we could observe their motions, and they also satt 
down at about an hundred yards distance. After aa 
Snort time, the old man again advanced towards US), 
carrying in his hand a lance without a point: hes 
stopped several times, at different distances, and] 
Spoke; we answered by beckoning and making sucht 
Signs of amity as we could devise ; upon which thes 
messenger of peace, as we supposed him to be, turned! 
and spoke aloud to his companions, who then set Up} 
their lances against a tree, an] advanced towards us in§ 
a friendly manner; when they came up, we returned! 
the darts or lances that we had taken from them, andi 
we perceived with great satisfaction that this rendered! 
the reconciliation complete. We found in this partyy 
four persons whom we had never seen before, who ass 
usual were introduced to us by name; but the mam 
who had been wounded in the attempt to burn our? 
nets and linen, was not among them; we knew? 
however that he could not be daugerously hurt, byy 
the distance at which the shot reached him. We madee 
allof them presenis of such trinkets as we had aboutt 
us, and they walked back with us towards the ships: 
as we went along, they told us, by signs, that theyy 
would not set fire to the grass any more; and wee 
distributed among them some musket balls, and! 
endeavoured to miake them understand their use and! 
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fect. When they came abreast of the ship, they sat 
own, but could not be prevailed upon to come on 
oard; we therefore Jeft them, and in about two 
ours they: went away, soon after which we perceived 
he woods on fire at about two miles distance. If this 
ccident had happened a very little while sooner, the 
onsequence might “have been dreadful; for our 
yowder had been aboard but a few days, and the store 
ent, with many valuable things which it contained, 
iad not been removed many hours. We had no idea 
of the fury with which grass would burn in this hot 
slimate, nor consequently of the difficulty of extin- 
suishing it; but we determined, that if it should ever 
again be necessary for us to pitch our tents in such a 
situation, our first measure should be to clear the 
ground round us. 

In the afternoon we got every thing on board the 
ship, new birthed her, and let her swing with the 
tide; and at night the master returned, with the 
discouraging account that there was no passage for the 
ship fo the northward. 

The next morning, at low water, I went and 
sounded and buoyed the bar, the ship being now 
ready for the sea. We. saw no Indians this day, 
but all the hills round us for many miles were on fire, 
which at night made a most striking and beautiful 
appearance. | 

The 21st passed without our getting sight of any of 
the inhabitants, and indeed without a single incident 
worth notice. On the 22d, we killed a turtle for the 
day’s provision, upon opening which we found a 
wooden harpoon or turtle-peg, about as thick as a 
man’s finger, near fifteen inches long, and bearded at 
the end, such as we had seen among the natives, 
sticking through both shoulders: it appeared to have 
‘been struck a considerable time, for the wound had 
perfectly healed up over the weapon, 

Early in the morning of the 23d, I sent some peo- 
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ple into the country to gather a supply of the greeng; 
which have been before mentioned by the name of Ines 
dian kale’; and one of them having straggled from the: 
rest, suddenly fell in with four Indians, three men and! 
a boy, whom he did not see till, by turning short iny 
the wood, he found kimself among them, They had | 
kindled a fire, and were broiling’a bird of some kind, , 
and part of a Kanguroo, the remainder of which, and | 
a cockatoo, hung at a little distance upon a tree? , 
the man, being unarmed, was at first greatly terrified 5 
but he had the presence of. mind not to run AWAY, , 
» judging very rightly, that he was most likely to incur: 
danger by appearing to apprehend it; on the con-. 
trary, he went and sat down by them, and, with an. 
air of chearfulness and good humour, offered them his} 
‘knife, the only thing he had about him which he: 
thought would be acceptable. to them; they receved 
it, and having handed it from one to the other, they 
gave it him again: he then made an offer to leave 
them; but this they seemed not disposed. to permit ; 
still however he dissembled his fears, and sat down | 
again ; they considered him with great attention and | 
curiosity, particularly his clothes, and then felt his \ 
hands and face, and satisfied themselves that his body’ 
was of the same texture with their own, They treated 
him with the greatest civility, and having xept him | 
about half an hour, they made signs that he might — 
depart ; he did not wait fora second dismission, but 
when he left them, not taking the direct way to the’ 
ship, they came from their fire and directed him; so - 
that they well knew whence he came. . 
In the mean time, Mr, Banks having made an excure 
sion on the other side of the river to gather plants, 
found the grea‘est part of the cloth that had been | 
given to the Indians lying in a heap together, pro~ 
- bably as useless lumber, not worth carrying .away ; 
and perhaps, if he had sought further, he might have 
found the other trinkets; for they seemed to set very. 
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ittle value upon any thing we had, except our turtle, 
which was a commodity that we were least able to 
spare. 

The blowing weather, which prevented our attempt 
to get out to sea, still continuing, Mr. Banks and 
Dr. Solander went again out on the 24th to see 
whether any new plant could be picked up: they 
traversed the woods allday without success; but as 
they were returning througha deep valley, the sides 
of which, though almost as perpendicular asa wall, 
were covered with trees and bushes, they found lying 
upon the ground several marking nuts, the Anacar- 
dium orientale; these put them upon anew scent, 
and they made a most diligent search after the tree 
that bore them, which perhaps no European botanist 
ever saw; but to their great mortification they could 
not find it: so that, after spending much time, and 
cutting down four or five trees, they returned quite 
exhausted with fatigue to the ship. 

‘On the 25th, having made an excursion up the 
river, | found a canoe belonging to our friends the 
Indians, whom we had not seen since the affair of the 
turtle; they had left it tied to some mangroves, about 
a mile distant from the ship, and I could see by their 
fires that they were retired at least six miles directly 
inland. 

As Mr. Banks was again gleaning the country for 
his natural history on the 26th, he had the good for- 
tune to take an animal of the opossum tribe: it was 
a female, and with it he took two young ones: it was 
found much to resemble the remarkable animal of the 
kind, which Mons, de Buffon has described in his 
Natural History by the name of phalanger, but it 
was not the same. Mons. Bufton supposes this tribe 
to be peculiar to America, but in this he. is certainly 
mistaken: and probably, as Pallas has observed in his 
Zoology, the phalanger itself is a native of the East 
Indies, as the avimal which was caught by Mr, Banks 
resembled it in the extraordinary conformation of the 
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feet, in which it differs from animals of every other? 
‘tribe. é 
On the 27th, Mr. Gore shot a kanguroo, which, . 
with the skin, entrails, and head, weighed eighty= 
four pounds. Upon examination, however, we found 
that this animal was not at its full growth, the inner- 
! most grinders not being yet formed. We dressed it. 
| for dinner the next day; but to our great disappoint- 
' ment, we found it had a much worse flavour than that 
| we had eaten before. 

The wind continued in the same quarter, and with 
the same violence, till five o’clock in the morning of — 
the 29th, when it fell calm ; soon after a light breeze 
sprung up from the land, and it being about two 
hours ebb, I sent a boat to see what water was upon 
the bar; in the mean time we got the anchor up, and 
made all ready to put tosea, But when the boat 
| came back, the officer reported that there was only 
| thirteen feet water upon the bar, which was six inches 
| Jess than the ship drew. We were therefore obliged | 
| to come to, and the sea breeze setting in again — 
about eight o'clock, we gave up all hope of sailing: | 
that day. | t 

We had fresh gales at S.E. with hazy weather and 
rain, till two in the morning of the 31st, when the 
weather being something more moderate, I had - 
thoughts of trying to warp the ship out of the 
harbour; but npon going out myself first in the boat, 

I found it still blow too fresh for the attempt. During | 
all this time the pinnace and yawl continued to ply the . 


net and hook with tolerable success ; sometimes taking 


a turtle, and frequently bringing in from two to three 
hundred weight of fish. 3 


On the Ist of August, the carpenter examined the 
pumps, and, to our great mortification, found them 


all in a state of decay, owing, as he said, 


to the sap’s | 
having been left in the wood; one of them was so 


rotten as, when hoisted up, to drop to pieces, and the 
rest were little better ; so that our chief trust was now 
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in the soundness of our vessel, which happily did not 
admit more than one inch of water in an hour. 

At six o’clock in the morning of Friday the 3d, 
we made anether unsuccessful attempt to warp the | 
ship out of the harbour; but at five o’clock in the 
morning of the 4th, our efforts had a better effect, 
and about seven, we got once more under sail, with a 
light air from the land, which soon died away, and 
was followed by the sea-breezes from $.E. by 5. with 
which we stood off to sea Kk. by N. having the 
pinnace a-head, which was ordered to keep sounding — 
continually. The yawl had been sent to the turtle 
bank, to take up the net which had been left there ; 
but as the wind freshened, we got out before her. 
A little before noon we anchored in fifteen fathom 
water, with a sandy bottom; for [ did not think it 
safe to run in among the shoals, till | had well 
viewed them, at low-water, from the mast-head, which 
might determine me which way to steer: for as yet 
I was in doubt whether I should beat back to the 
southward, round all the shoals, or seck a passage 
to the eastward or the northward, all which at present 
appeared to be- equally difficult and dangerous. 
When we were at anchor the harbour from which we 
sailed bore S. 70 W.. distant about five leagues ; the 
northermost point of the main in sight, which | 
named Cape Bedford, and which hes in latitude 
15° 16’ S., longitude 214° 45‘ W. bore N. 20 W. 
distant three leagues anda half; but to the N.E. of 
this cape we could see land which had the appear- 
ance of two high islands: the turtle banks bore east, 
flistant one mile: our latitude by observation was 
15° 39'S. and our depth of water in standing off 
from the land was from three and an half to fifteen 
fathom. | 


————s 
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Departure from Endeavour River; a particular 
Description of the Harbour there, in which the 
Ship was refitted, the adjacent Country, and 

| several Islands near the Coast: the Range from 

a Eindeavour, River to the northern Hixtremity of 

[ the Country, and the Dangers of that Navigation. 


To the harbour which we had now left, I gave the 
name of Endeavour River. It is only a small bar 
harbour, or creek, which runs in a winding channel 
three or four leagues inland, and at the head of which 
there is asmall brook of fresh water: there is not 
depth of water for shipping above a mile within the 
bar, and at this distance only on the north side, where 
the bank is so steep for near a quarter of a mile, that 

a ship may lie afloat at low water, so near the shore. 
as to reach it with a stage, and the situation is exe | 
tremely convenient for heaving down; but at low. | 
water, the depth upon the bar is not more than nine 
or ten feet, nor more than seventeen or eighteen at 
the height of the tide; the difference between high 
and low water, at spring tides, being about nine 
feet. At the new and full of the moon it is high 
water between nine and ten o’clock: it must also be 
remembered, that this part of the coast is so barricaded 
with shoals, as to make the harbour still more difficult 
of access ; the safest approach is from the southward, 
keeping the main land close upon the beard all the 
way. Its situation may always be found by the 
latitude, which has been very accurately laid down, 
Over the south point is some high land, but the north 
point is formed by a low sandy beach, which extends . 
about three miles to the northward, where the fand 
begins again to be high. 
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The chief refreshment that we procured here, was 
urtic, but as they were not to be had without going 
ive leagues out to sea, and the weather was fre- 
ucntly tempestuous, we did not abound with this 
ainty : what we caught, as well as the fish, was 
jways equally divided among us all by weight, the 
neanest person on board having the same share, as 
pyself; and I think every commander, in such a 
oyage as this, will find it his interest to follow the 
ame rule. In several parts of the sandy beaches, 
ind sand hills near the sea, we found purslain, anda 
sind of bean that grows upon a stalk, which creeps 
Jong the ground: the pursiain we found very good 
vhen it was boiled, and the beans are not to be 
lespised, for we found them of great service to our 
ick: the best greens, however, that could be pro- 
‘ured here, were the tops of the coccos, which have 
seen mentioned already, as known in the West Indies 
ny the name of Indian kale: these were, in our 
pinion, not much inferior to spinnage, which in taste 
hey somewhat resemble; the roots indeed are not 
rood, but they might probably be meliorated by | 
proper cultivation. They are found here chiefly in 
boggy ground. The few cabbage palms that we met 
with, were in general small, and yielded so little 
cabbage that they were not worth seeking. 
Besides the kanguroo, and the opossum that have 
been already mentioned, and a kind of polecat, there 
are wolves upon this part of the coast, if we were not 
deceived by the tracks upgn the ground, and several 
species of serpents; some of the serpents are veno- 
mous, and some harmless: there are no tame animals 
here except dogs, and of thesé we saw but two or 
three, which frequently came about the tents, to pick 
up the scraps and bones that happened to lie scattered 
near them. ‘There does not indeed seem to be many 
of any animal, except the kanguroo ; wescarvely saw 
any other above once, but this we met with almost 
every time we went into the woods. Of land fowls 
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We saw Crows, kites, hawks, cockatoos of two sorts, , 
one white and the other black, a very beautiful kind 
of loriquets, some parrots, pigeons of two or three | 
sorts, and several small birds not known in Kurope. 
‘he water fowls are herns, whistling ducks, which. 
perch, and, I believe roost upon trees, wild geese, cur-- 
lieus, and a few others, but these donotabound. The: 
face of the country, which has been occasionally mena. 
tioned before} is. agreeably diversified by bill and valley, , 
Jawn and wood. The soil of the hills is hard, dry, and] 
stony, yet it produces coarse grass besides wool ; thes 
soil of the planes and vallies is in some places sand, , 
and in some clay ; in some also it is rocky and stony,, 
like the hills ; in general, however, it is well clothed, 
and has at least the appearance of fertility. The whole» 
country, both hill and valley, wood and plain, aboundss 
with ant hills, some of which are six or eight feet high,, 
and twice as much in circumference. The trees here? 
are;not of many sorts; the gum-tree, which we? 
found on the southern part of the coast, is the most 
common, but here itis not so large: on each side off 
the river, through its whole course, there are mane, 
groves in great numbers, which in some places extend 
a mile within the coast. The country is in all partss 
well watered, there being several fine rivulets at as 
small distance oe each other, but none in the places 
where -we lay, at least not during the time we were? 
there, which was the dry ssason ; we were however? 
well supplie sd with water hi springs, which were not: 
far off. 

In the afternoon of the 4H 1, we had a gentle breeze! 
at S.&. and clear weather, butas I did not intend to» 
sail till the morning, I sent all the reef, to get what! 
turtle and shell-fish they could. At laws water, [| 
went up to the mast-head, and took a view of the: 
shoals, which madea véry chiveutentos appearance: 41 
could see several at a remote distance, and part of f 
many of them was above water. The sea appeared] 
miost open to the north-east of the turtle reef, and I. 
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came to a resolution to stretch out that way close upon 
a wind, because if we should find no passage, we 
could always return the way we went... In the even- 
ing, the beats brought in a turtle, a sting-ray, and as 
many large cockles as came to about a pound and a 
half a man, for in each of them there was not less than 
two pounds of meat: in the night also we caught se- 
veral sharks, which, though not a dainty, were an ac- 
ceptable increase of our fresh provision. 

dn the morning, I waited till half ebb before I 
weighed, because at that time the shoals begin to ap- 
pear, but the wird then blew so hard that I was oblig.~ 
ed to remain at anchor: in the afternoon, however, 
the gale becoming more moderate, ‘ve got under sail, 
and stocd out upon a wind N.&. by Ky leaving the 
turtle reef to windward, and having the pinnace sound. 
ing ahead: we had not kept this course long, before 
we discovered shoals before us, and upon both the 
bows ; and at half an hour after four, having run 
about eight miles, the pinnace’ made the signal for 
shoal water, where we little expected it: upon this we 
tacked, and stood on and off, while the pinnace 
stretched farther to the eastward, and night approach- 
ing, | came to au anchor in twenty fathom water,with 
a muddy bottom, Jndeavour River then bore &. 
52 W.; Cape Bedford W. by N. 4.N. distant five 
Jeagues, the northermost Jand in sight,’ which had the 
appearance of an island, N. 5 and a shoal, a small 
sandy part of which appeared above water, bore N. 
i. distant between two and three miles : in standing 
off from turtle reef to this place, we had from fourteen 
to iwenty fathom water, but when the pinnace was 
about a mile farther to the E.N.E. there was no more 
ihan four or five feet water, with rocky ground; and 
‘yet this did not appear to us inthe ship. In the 
morning of the 6th, we hada strong gale, so that in- 
stead of weighiug, we were obliged to veer away More 
cable, and strike our top-gallant yards. At low water, 
myself, with several of the officers, kept a look-out at 
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the mast-head, to see if any passage could be discovers » 
ed between the shoals, but nothing was in view except 


breakers, extending from the S. round by the E. as far 
as N.W. and out to sea beyond the reach ofour sight ; 


these breakers, however, did not appear to be causéd — 


by one continued shoal, but by several, which lay 


detached from each other: on that which lay 


farthest to the eastward, the sea broke very high, 
which made me think it was the outermost, for upow 


many of these within, the breakers were inconsidera- 


ble, and from about half ebb to half flood, they were 
not to be seen at all, which makes sailing among them 
still more dangerous, especially as theshoals here cone 
sist principally of coral rocks, which areas steep as a 
wall; upon some of them however, and generally at 
the north end, there are patches of sand, which are 
covered only at high water, and which are to be dis- 
cerned atsome distance. Being now convinced that 
there was no passage to sea, but through the labyrinth 
formed by these shoals, 1 was altogether at a loss 


which way to steer, when the weather should permi€ — 


us to get under sail. It was the master’s opinion, 
that we should beat back the way we came, but this 
would have been an endless labour, as- the wind blew 


strongly from that quarter, almost without intermis> 
sion ; on the other hand, if no passage could be found _ 
to the northward, we should be compelled to take that. 


measure at last. ‘These anxious deliberations engaged 
us till eleven o’clock at night, when the ship drove, 


and obliged us to veer away to a cable and one third, | 
which brought her up ; but in the morning, the gale’ 


increasing, she drove again, and we therefore let go the 


small bower, and veered away to a whole cable upon. 


it, and two cables on the other anchors, yet she still 


drove, though not so fast; we then got down top.. 
gallant masts, aod struck the yards and top-masts | 


close down, and at last had the satisfaction to find that 


she rode, Cape Bedford now bore W.S.W, distant: 
three leagues and an half, and in this situation we had 
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shoals to the eastward, extending from the S.E. by S. 
1o the N.N.W. the nearest of which was about two 
miles distant. As the gale continued, with litile re- 
mission, we rode till seven o’clock in the morning of 
the 10th, when, it being more moderate, we weighed 
and steod in for the land, having at length determined — 
to seek a passage along the shore to the northward, 
still keeping the boat ahead: during our run in we 
had from nineteen to twelvefathom ; after standing in 
about an hour, we edged away for three small islands 
that lay N.N.E. 15. three leagues from Cape Bedford, 
which the master had visited while we were in port. 
At nine o’clock, we wereabreast of them, and between 
them and the main: between us and the main there 
was another low island, which lies N.N.W. four 
miles from the three islands ; and in this channel we 
had fourteen fathom water. The northermost point 
of land in-sight now bore N.N.W, £ W. distant about 
two leagues. Four or five leagues to the north of 
this head land, we saw three islands, near which lay 
some that were still smaller, and we could see the 
shoals and recfs withou{ us, extending to the north- 
ward, as far as these islands: between these reefs and 
the head land, we directed our course leaving to the . 
eastward a small island, which lies N. by E. distant 
four miles from the three islands. At noon, we were 
got between the head land and the three islands : from 
the head land we were distant two leagues, and‘ from 
the islands four ; our latitude, by observation, was 14° 
51. We now thought we saw a clear opening before 
us, and hoped that we were once more out of danger ; 
in this hope, however, we soon found ourselves dis. 
appointed, and for that reason I called the head land 
Cape Flattery, It lies in latitude 14° 5678. longi- 
tude 214° 43° W. and is a lofty promontory, making 
next the sea in two hills, which have a third behind 
them, with low sandy ground on each side; it may 
however be still better known dy the three islands out 
at sea: the northermost and largest lies about five 
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leagues from the cape, in the direction of N.N.E, 
From Cape Flattery the land trends away N.W. and 
N.W. by W. We steered along the shore N. W. by; 
W. till one o’clock, for what we thought the open 
channel, when the petty officer at the mast-head crie& 
Out that he saw land ahead, extending quite round to 
the islands that lay with us, and a large reef betweem 
us and them: upon this I ran up to the mast-hea& 
myself, from whence I very plainly saw the reef, which 
was now so far to windward, that we could not. wea+ 
ther it, but the land ahead, which he had supposed tox 
be the main, appeared to me to be only a cluster of 
small islands. As soon as I got down from the mast-. 
head, the master, and some others went up, who alll 
insisted that the land ahead was not islands, but ther 
main, and to make their report still more alarm= 
ing, they said that they saw breakers all round us. Ing 
this dilemma, we hauled upon a wind in for the land, 


and made the signal for the boat that was soundings 


ahead to come on board, but as she was far to lees: 
ward, we were obliged to edge away to take her up, 
and soon after we came to an anchor, under a pointy 
of the main, in somewhat less than five fathom, and atj 
about the distance of a mile from the shore, Cape Flat# 
tery now bore S.E. distant three leagues and an halff 
As soon as the ship was at an anchor, I. went ashore 
upon the point, which is high, andafforded mea goods 
view of the sca coast, trending away N.W. by W.. 
eight or ten leagues, which, the weather not being very) 
clear, was as far as 1 could see, Nine or ten small lows 
islands, and some shoals appeared off the coast 3 1 sawe 
also some large shoals between the main and the threes 
high islands, without which, I was clearly of opinion 
there were more islands, and not any part of the maina 
Except the peint I was now upon, which I calledé 
Point Look-out, and Cape Flattery, themain land ta 
the northward of Cape Bedford, is low, and chequert 
ed with white sand and green bushes, for ten or twelve: 


miles inland, beyond which it rises to a considerable 
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veight. To the northward of Point Look-out, the 
east appeared to-be shoal and flat, for a considerable 
listance, which did not encourage the hope that the 
hannel we had hitherto found in with the land 
vould continue. Upon this point, which was narrow, 
ind consisted cf the finest white sand we had ever seen, 
ve discovered the footsteps of people, and we saw also 
moke and fire at a distance up the country. 

In the evening, I returned to the ship, and resolved 
he next morning to visit one of the high islands in the 
fing, from the top of which, as they lay five leagues 
put to sea, | hoped to dimover more distinctly the si. 
uation of the shoals, and the channel between them. 
Ia the morning, therefore, of the 1ith,I set out in the 
jinnace, accompanied by Mr. Banks, whose foritude 
uid curiosity made him a party in every expedition, for 
he northermost and largest of the three islands,and atthe 
ame time I sent the master in the yawl to leeward, to 
ound between the low islands and the main. In my 
vay, I passed over a reef of coral rock and sand, 
vhich lies about two leagues from the island, and I left 
nother to leeward, which lies about three miles from 
t: on the north part of the reef, to the leeward, there 
3 a low sandy island, with trees upon it ; and upon 
he reef which we passed over, we saw several turtle : 
ve chased one or two, but having little time to spare, 
nd the wind blowing fresh, we did not take any. 

About one o’clock, we reached the island, and im. 
nediately ascended the highest hill, with a mixture of 
ope and fear, proportioned to the importance of our 
yusiness, and the uncertainty of the event: when [ - 
ooked round, I discovered a reef of rocks, lying be- 
ween two and three leagues without the islands, and 
xtending ina line N.W. and S.E. farther than I could 
ee, upon Which the sea broke in a dreadful surf ; this 
owever made me think that there were no shoals be. 
‘ond them, and I conceived hopes of getting without 
hese, as I perceived several breaks or openings in the 
eef, and deep water between that and the island. [ 
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continued upon this hill till sun-set,but the weather was 
so hazy during the whole time that 1 came. down much 
disappointed, After-reflecting upon what I had seen,, 
and comparing the intelligence I had gained with whats 
I expected, I determined to stay upon the island all! 
night, hoping that the morning might be clearer, andi 
afford me a more distinct and comprehensive view. We: 
therefore took up our lodging under the shelter of a bush 
which grew upon the beach,andat three in the morning,, 
having sent the pinnace with one of the mates whom I hadi 
brought out with me,tosound between the island and thee 
reefs,and examine what appeared tu bea channel through 
them, I climbed the hills a second time ; but to myy 
great disappointment found the weather much moree 
hazy than it had been the day before. . About noon thee 
pinuace returned, having been as far as the reef, and 
found between fifteen and twenty-eight fathom off 
water, butit blew so hard that the mate did not daréb 
to venture inte one of the channels, which he said ap«-« 
peared to him to be very narrow: this, however,, 
did not discourage me, for I judged from his de-4 
scription of the place he had been at, that he had seeny 
it to disadvantage. © While T was busy in my surveys) 
Mr. Eanks was attentive to bis favourite pursuit, and! 
picked up several plants which he had not before seen, 
We found the island, which is visible at twelve leaguess 
distance,to be aboyteight leagues in circumference, and! 
in general very rocky and barren. On the northwest 
side, however, there are some sandy bays, aud somee 
low land, which is covered with long thin grass, and 
trees of the same kind with those tipon the main : thiss 
part also abounded with lizards of-a very large size,, 
some of which we took. We found also fresh waters 
in two places ; one was a running stream, but that wass 
a little brackish where I tasted it, which was close toe 
the sea; the other was a standing pool, close behindd 
the sandy beach, and this was perfectly sweet ands 
good. Notwithstanding the distatce of this island froma 
the main, we saw to our great surprise, that it wass 
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ometimes visited by the natives; for we found seven 
yr eight frames of their huts, and vast heaps of shells, 
he fish of which we supposed had been their fcod. 
We observed that all these huts.were built upon 
minences, and entirely exposed to the S.. contrary 
0 those which we had seen upon the main; for they 
vere all built either upon the side of a hill, or under 
ome bushes which afforded them shelter from the 
wind. From these huts, and their situation, we con. 
‘luded that at some seasons of the year the weather 
ere is invariably calm and fine; for the inhabitants 
1ave no boat which can navigate the sea to so great 
i distance, in such weather as we had from the time 
of our first coming upon the coast. As we saw no 
nimals upon this place but lizards, I called it Lizard 
island ; the other two high islands, which lie at the 
listance of four or five miles from it, are compara- 
‘ively small; and near them lie three others smaller 
till, and low, with several shoals or reefs, especially 
'o the S.E,: there is however a clear passage from 
Cape Flattery to these islands, and even quite to the 
outward reefs, leaving Lizard Island to the north-west, 
and the others to the south-east. 

At two in the afternoon, there being no hope of 
clear weather, we set out from Lizard Island to re- 
tura to the ship, and in our way landed upon the low 
sandy island with trees upon it, which we had re« 
marked in our going out. Upon this island we saw 
an incredible number of birds, chiefly sea-fowl: we 
found also the nest of an eagle with young ones, 
which we killed; and the nest of some other bird, we 
knew not what, of a most enormous Size; it was built 
with sticks upon the ground, and was no less than six 
and twenty feet in circumference, and two fect eight 
inches high. We found also that this place had been 
visited by the Indians, probably to eat turtle, many 
of which we saw upon the island, and a great number 
of their shells, piled one upon another in different 
places. 
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‘To this spot we gave the name of Eagle Island, and | 
alter leaving it, we steered $,W. directly for the ship, | 
sounding all the way, and:we had never less than: 
eight fathom, nor more than fourteén; the same depth) 


ot water that I had found between this and Lizard / 


Island,“ 

When I got on board, the master informed me that: 
he had been down to the low islands, between which! 
and the main I had directed him to sound; that he: 
judged them to lie about three leagues from the maity; | 
that without them he found from ten to fourteen fae. 
thom, and between.them and the main seven: but! 
that a flat, which ran two leagues out from the main, , 
made this channel narrow. Upon one of these low’ 
islands he slept, *and was ashore upon others; and he: 
reported, that he saw every where piles of turtle=> 
shells, and fins hanging upon the trees in many places, 
with the flesh upon them, se recerit, that the boat’s) 
crew eat of. them; he saw also two spots, clear of | 
grass, which appeared to have been lately dug up, , 
and from the shape and size of them he. conjectured / 
they were graves. ‘ | 
_ After considering what I had seen myself, and the! 
report of the master, | was of opinion that the pas-- 


_ Sage to leeward would be dangerous, and that; by” 


keeping in with the main, we should run the risk of | 
being locked in by the great reef, and at last be .com- - 
pelled to return back in search of another passage, , 
by which, or any other accident that should cause : 
the same delay, we should infallibly lose our passage ! 
to the Kast Indies, and endanger the ruin: of ‘the: 
vovage,, as we had now but little more than three: 
mouths provisions on board at short allowance. ‘e 

Having stated this opinion, and tie facts and ap- + 
pearances upon which it was founded; to the officers, , 
it was unanimously agreed, that the best thing we: 
could| do would be to quit the coast altogether, “till! 
we could approach it with less danger, 9 ae 

In the morning therefore, at break of day, we got: 
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under sail, and stood out N.E. for the north west end 
of Lizard Island, teaviug Eagle Island to windward, 
and some other islands and shoals to the leeward, and 
having the pinnace ahead to ascertain the depth of 
water in every part of our course. In this channel 
we had from nine to fourteen fathom. At noon, the- 
north west end of Lizard Island bore E.S.E. distant 
one mile; our latitude by observation was 14° 38%, 
and our depth of water fourteen fathom.’ Wehad a 
Steady gale at S.E. and by two o’clock we just 
fetched to windward of one of the channels or open- 
iugs in the outer reef, which I had seen from the 
island. ..We now tacked and made a short trip'to the 
S.W. while the master in the pinnace examined the 
sharacl : he soon made the signal for the ship to fol- 
low, and ina short-time she got safe out. As soon as 
we had got without the breakers, we had no ground 
with one hundred and fifty fathom, and found a large 
sea rolling in from the $.E. a certain sign that neither 
land nor shoals were near us in that direction. 

Our change of situation was now visible in every 
countenance, for it was. most sensibly felt in every 
breast: we had been little Jess than three months en- 
tangled among shoals and rocks, that every moment 
threatened us with destruction: and frequently pas- 
sing our nights at anchor within hearing of the surge 
that broke over them; sometimes driving towards them 
even while our anchors were out, and knowing that if 
by any accident, to which an almost continual tempest 
exposed us, they should not hold, we must in a few 
minutes inevitably perish. But now, after having 
sailed no less than three hundred and sixty leagues, 
without once having a man out of the chains heaving 
the lead, even for a minute, which perhaps never 
happened to any other vessel, we found ourselves in 
an open sea, with deep water; and enjoyed a flow of 
spirits which was equally owing to our late dangers 
and our present security: yet the very waves, which 
by their swell convinced us that we had no rocks or 
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shoals to fear, convinced us also that we could not! 


safely put the same confidence in our vessel as before 


she had struck ; for the blows she received from them 


so widened her leaks, that she admitted no less than 


nine inches water in an hour, which, considering the 


state of our pumps, and the navigation that was still 
before us, would have been a subject of more serious 
consideration, to people whose danger had not so 
lately been so much more imminent. 

The passage or channel, through which we passed 


into the open sea beyond the reef, lies in latitude: 
14° 32S. and may always be known by the three: 
high islands within it, which I have called the Islands | 
of Direction, because by these a stranger may find a. 
safe passage through the reef quite to the main. 4/Che) 
channel lies from Lizard Island N.E.2N. distant! 
three leagues, and is about one third of a mile broad, , 
and not more in length. Lizard Island, which is, as 1. 
have before observed, the largest and the northermost : 
ofthe three, affords safe anchorage under the north 


west side, fresh water, and wood for fuel. The low © 


islands and shoals also which lie between it and the 


main abound with turtle and fish, which may pro-) 


bably be caught in all seasons of the year, except when 
the weather is very tempestuous; so that, all things 


considered, there is not perhaps a better place for 
ships to refresh at upon the whole coast than this 


island. And before F dismiss it, I must observe, that 
we found upon it, as well as upon the beach in and 


about Endeavour River, bamboos, cocoa-nuts, pumice» 


stone, and the seeds of plants which are not. the pro. 


duce of this country, and which it is reasonable to 


suppose are brought from the eastward by the trade» 


winds. ‘Phe islands which were discovered by Quiros, 
and called Australia del Espiritu Santa, lie in this 
paralle] ; but how far to the eastward cannot now be 
ascertained: in most charts they are placed in the same 
Jongi(ude with this country, which, as appears by the 
account of his voyage that has been published, he 


~ 
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ver saw; for that places his discoveries no less than 
vo and twenty degrees to the eastward of it. 

As soon a8 we were without. the reef, we brought 
», and having hoisted in the boats, we stood off and 
n upon a wind all night; for I was not willing to | 
in to leeward till I had a whole day beforeme. In 
1e morning, at day-break, Lizard {sland bore S. 15 
. distant ten leagues; and we then made sail and 
ood away N.N.W. i Wiitdlnine 6 ’clock, when we 
ood N.W. EN. having the advantage of a fresh gale 
ed, At, noon, our latitude by. observation was 
3° 46S. and at this time we had no land in sight. 
.{ six in the evening we shortened sail and brought 
ne ship to, with her head to the N.E.; and at six in 
he morhing made sail and steered west, im order to 
et within sight of the land, that I might be sure not 
0 overshoot the passage, if a passage there was, be- 
ween this land and New Guinea. At noon, our 
utitude by observation was 13° 2’ S., longitude 
16°W.; which was 1° 23/W. of Lizard Island: at 
his time wehad no Jandin sight; but a little before 
ne o'clock, we saw high land from the mast-head, 
earing W.S.W. At two, we sawmore land to the 
N.W. of that we had seen before: it appeared in’ 
ills, like islands; but we judged it to be a continu- 
tion of the main land. About three we discovered 
sreakers between the land and the ship, extending to 
he suuthward farther than we could see; but to “the 
1orth we thought we saw them terminate abreast of us. 
What we took for the end of them i in this direction, 
however, soon appeared to be only an opening in the 

reef; for we presently saw them again, extending 
northward. beyond the, reach of our sight. Upon this 
we hauled close upon a wind, which was now at hh, 
5.H, and we had scarcely trimmed our sails before it 
came to EK, by N. which was right upon the reef. and 
cousequentiy made our clearing it doubtful. At sun. 
set the northermost part of it that was in sight bore 
from us N. by I, and was two or three leagues dis. 
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tant; this however being the best tack to clear it, ww 
Kept standing to the northward with all the sail we 
could set iJ] midnight ; when, being afraid of standing, 
too far in this direction, we tacked and stood to thi 
southward, our run from sunset to this time being; 
six leagues N. and N. by E. When we had stooo 
about two miles §.S.E. it fell calm; we had soundee: 
several times during the night, but had no bottom with 
one hundred and forty fathom, neither had’ we any) 
ground now with the same length of line; yet, abouw 
four in the morning, we plainly heard the roaring ov 
the surf, and at break of day saw it foaming to a vast! 
height, at not more than a mile’s distance. Our dise- 
tress now returned upon us with double force ; thee 
waves which rolled in upon the reef, carried us tee. 
wards it very fast; we could reach no ground with ano 
anchor, and had not a breath of wind for the sail. Ino 
this dreadful situation, no resource was left us but thee 
boats; and {o aggravate our misfortune the pinnacee 
was under repair: the longboat and yaw! howevert 
were put into the water, and sent ahead to towy, 
which, by the help of our sweeps abalt, got the ships 
head round to the northward; which, if it could notit 
prevent our destruction, might at least delay it. Butt 
it was six o’clock before this was effected, and wee 
were not then a hundred yards from the rock upont 
which the same billow which washed the side of thee 
ship, broke to a tremendous height the very nextt 
time it rose; so that between us and destruction theree 
was only a dreary valley, no wider than the base off 
one wave, and even now the sea under us was un-- 
fathomable, at least no bottom was to be found with? 
a hundred and twenty fathom. During this scene off 
distress the carpenter had found means to patch up» 
the piunace ; so that she was hoisted out, and sentf 
a-head, in aid of the other boats, to tow ; bat all our® 
efforts would have been ineffectual, if, just at this 
crisis of our fate, a light air of wind had not sprung } 
up, so light, that at any other time we should not: 
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ive observed it, but which was enongh to turn the 
ale in our favour, and, in conjunction with the 
sistance which was afforded us by the boats, to give 
eship a perceptible motion obliquely from the reef. 
ur hopes now revived; but in less than ten minutes 
was again a dead calm, and the ship was again 
iven towards the breakers, which were not now 
yo hundred yards distant. The same light breeze 
»wever returned before we had lest all the ground it 
id enabled us to gain, and lasted about teu minutes 
ore. During this tine we discovered a small open. 
g in the reef, at about the distance of a quarter of 
mile: | immediately sent one of the mates to 
‘amine it, who reported that its breadth was not 
ore than the length of the ship, but that within it 
ere was smooth water: this discovery seemed to » 
nder our escape possible, and that was all, by 
ishing the ship through the opening, which was 
mediately attempted. It was uncertain indeed 
hether we could reach its but if we should succeed 
us far, we made no doubt of being able to get 
rough: in this however we were disappointed, for 
wing reached it by the joint assistance of our boats 
idthe breeze, we found that in the mean time it had 
come high water, and to our great surprize we met 
e tide of ebb rushing out of it like a mill-stream. 
Je gained however some advantage, though in a 
auner directly contrary to our expectations; we 
und it impossible to go through the opening, but 
e stream that prevented us, carried us out about a 
iarter of a mile; it was too narrow for us to keep 
it longer; yet this tide of ebb so much assisted the 
vats that by noon we bad got an oiling of near two 
iles. We had, however, reason to despair of de. 
verance, even if the breeze, which had now died 
way, should revive, for we were still embayed in the 
ef; and, the tide of ebb being spent, the tide of 
ood, notwithstanding our utmost efforts, again drove 
ve ship into the bight. About this time, however, 


, 
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we saw another opening, near a mile to the west ward 
which I immediately sent the first lieutenant, Mere 
Hicks, in the small boat to éxamine: in the mean timn 
we Strugeled hard with the flood, sometimes gaining 
little, and sometimes losing ; but every man still dill 
his duty, with as much calmness and regularity as {i 
no danger had been near. About two o’clock, Mis 
Hicks returned with an account that the opening was 
narrow and dangerous, but that it might be passed] 
the possibility of passing it was sufficient encouragemens 
to make the attempt, for al] danger was less imminena 
than that of our present situation. A light breeze now 
sprung up at E. N. E. with which, by the help cf ouw 
boats, and the very tide of flood that without an opent 
ing would have been our destruction, we entered iit 
and were hurried through with amazing rapidity, by © 
torreut that kept us from driving against either side oo 


the channel, which was not more than a quarter of | 


mile in breadth. While we were shooting -this.gulphh 
our soundings were from thirty to seven fathom, vere 
irregular, and the ground at bottom very foul, sah 

As soon as we had got within the reef we anchoregi 
in nineteen fathom, over a bottom of coral and sheliss 
And now, such is the vicissitude of life, we thoughh 
ourselves happy in having regained a situation, whice) 
but two days before it was the utmost cbject of ouw 
hope to quit. Rocks and shoals are always danger 
ous to the mariner, even where their situation has beers 
ascertained; they are more dangerous in seas whic 
have never before been navigated, and in this part 0 
the globe they are more dangerous than in any other * 
for here there are reefs of coral rock, rising like a wahl 
almost perpendicularly out of the unfathomable dee: 
always overflowed at high-water, and at low’ water dr 
in many places ; and here the enormous waves of th 
vast southern ocean, meeting with so abrupt a resi 
auce, break, with inconceivable violence, in a sur 
which no rocks or storms in the northern hemispher 
can produce, The danger of navigating unknowu 


* 
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garts of this ocean was now greatly increased by. our 
vaving a crazy ship, and being short of provisions and 
wery other necessary; yet the distinction of a iirst 
liscoverer made us chearfully encounter every danger, 
ind submit to every inconvenience; and we chose ra- 
her to incur the censure of imprudence and temerity, 
which the idle and voluptuous so liberally bestow upon 
insuccessful fortitude and perseverance, than leave a 
ountry which we had discovered unexplored, and give 
-olour to a charge of timidity and irresolution. 

Having now congratulated ourselves upon getting 
vithin the reef, notwithstanding we had so lately cons 
‘ratulated ourselves upon getting withoutit, I resolved 
o keep the main land on board in my future route to 
he northward, whatever the consequence might be ; 
orif we had now- gone without the reef again, it 
night have carried us so far from the coast, as to 
revent my being able to determine, whether this coun~ 
ry did, or did not, join to New Guinea ; a question 
yhich I was determined to resolve from my first come 
ng withinsight of land. However, as I had experi. 
mced the disadvantage of having a boat under repair, 
t a time when it was possible I might want te use her, 
determined to remain fast at anchor, till the pinnace 
vas perfectly refitted. As I bad ne employment for 
he other boats, [ sent them out in the morning to the 
eef, to see what refreshments.could be procured, and 
Mir. Banks; in his little boat, accompanied by Dr. So- 
ander, went with them. In this situation 1 found the 
ariation by amplitude and azimuth to be 4° 9/ E. ; 
nd at noon, our latitude by observation was 12° 38f 
. and our longitude 21Q° 45’ W. ‘The main land ex- 
ended from N.66 W. to S. W. by S. and the nearest 
art of it was distant about nine leagues. The open. 
ag through which we had passed, I called Providential 
Jhannel; and this bore 4. N. K, distant ten or twelve 
niles: on the main land within us was a lofty pro- 
nentory which I calied Cape Weymouth; on the 
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north side of which is a bay, which I called Weyy. 
mouth Bay: they lie in latitude 19° 49° S., longitudes 
217° 15° W.. At four o’clock in the afternoon ‘thee 
boats returned with two hundred and forty pounds oo 
the meat ofshell-fish, chiefly of cockles, some of whickt 
Were as much as two men could move, and containece 
twenty pounds of good meat. Mr, Banks also broughi 
back many curious shells, and mollusca ; besides manyy 
species of coral, among which was that calied the ¢uu 
bipora musica. 

At six o’clock in the morning, we got under sail anad 
Stood away to the N. W. having two boats ahead_ tde 
direct us; our soundings were very irregular, varyy. 
ing five or six fathom every cast, between ten anad 
twenty-seven. A little before noon, we passed alow 
saudy island, which we left on our Starboard side, at thax 
distance of two miles, At noon, our latitude was 12% 
28, and our distance from the main about four leaguess, 
it extended from §, by W. to N.71 W. and some smahi 
islands from N. 40 W.to54 W. Between us and thoe 
Main were several shoals, and some without us, besideds 
the maib or outermost reef, which we could seefrom thie 
mast-head, stretching away to the N. E. At two in thie 
afternoon, as we were.steering N.W. by N. we saw ia 
large shoal right ahead, extending three or four pointis 
upon each bow ; upon this we hauled N. N.E. aned 
N. E. by N. to get rovnd the north point of it, which 
‘we reached by four, and then edged away to the westt 
ward, and ran between the north end of this shoal aned 
another, which lies two miles to the northward of itt 
having a boat all the way ahead sounding ; our depth 
of water was still very irregular, from twenty.two té 
eight fathom, At half an hour after six, we anchoree 
in thirteen fathom : the northermos 
seen at noon bore W, iS. 
islands are distinguished in the chart by the name op 
_Forbes’s Islands, aud li 
main, which here form 


ae 
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3olt Head, from which the land trends more waste 
ind is in that direction all | 
outhward it is high and hilly 
At six in the morning we 
d for an island which la 
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rly, 
Ow and sandy ; to the 
even near .the sea, 

got again under sail, and steer. 
y at a small distanes from the 
naib, and at this time bore from us N. 40 W. distant 
bout five leagues : our course Was soon interrupted 
1y shoals ; however, by the help of ‘the boats, anda 
sood look gut from the top of the mast, we got into 
) fair channel ‘hat led us down to tue island, between 
| very large shoal on our starboard side and ‘several 
mall ones towards the main : in this channel we had 
rom twenty to thirty fathom water, Between elever 
ind twelve o’clock we hauled tound the north east 
ide of the island, leaving it between us and the main, 
rom which it is distant about seven or eight miles, 
Chis island is about a league in circuit, and we saw 
pon it five of the natives, two of whom had lances in 
heir hands ; they came down Upon a point, and hay- 
ng looked a little while at the ship, retired. To the 


N. W. of it are several low islands and quays, which 


ie not far from the main 3 and to the northward and 


sastward are several other islands and shoals ; so that 
ve were now encompassed on every side ; but having 
ately been exposed to much greater danger, and rocks 
ind shoals being grown familiar, we looked at them 
som paratively with little concern. The main tand ape~ 
seared to be low and barren, interspersed with large 
vatches of the very fine white sand, which we had found 
ipon Lizard Island and different parts of the main. 
Phe boats had seen Many turtle upon the sheals which 
hey passed, butit blew too hard for them. to take aANYe- 
At noon, our latitude by observation was 12°, and 
our longitude 217° 95’ = our depth of water was four. 
een fathom ; and our course and distance, reduced to 
s strait line, was, between this time and the preceding 
noon N, 29 W. thirty-two miles, 
‘The main land within the islands that have been just 
neationed forms a point, which 1 called Cape Grens 
RZ 


: 
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ville : it lies in latitude 11° 58’, longitude 217° 38 $5 
and between it and Bolt Head is a bay, which I calledd 
Temple Bay. At the distance of nine leagues front 


“Cape Grenville, in the direction of EK. £ N. lie somes 


high islands, which f called Sir Charles Hardy’s Isles 5; 
and those which Jie off the cape I called Cockburn’ss 
Isles. Having lain by for the boats which had got outt 
of their station, till about one o’clock, we then tookk 
the yawl in tow; and the pinnace having got ahead,, 
we filled, and stood N. by W. for some small islandss 
which lay in that direction ; such at least they were inm 
appearance, but upon approaching them we perceivedd 
that they were joined together by a large reef : uponm 
this we edged away N.W. and left them on our stare 
board hand; we steered between them and the islandss 
that lay off the main, having a clear passage, and from 
fifteen to twenty-three fathom water. At four o’clock,, 
we discovered some low islands and rocks, bearing W.. 
N.W. and stood directly for them: at half an hour 
after six, we anchored on the north east side of thee 
northermost of them, at one mile distance, and in siX«» 
tcen fathom. These islands lie N.W. four leagues 
from Cape Grenville,and from the number of birds thatt 
I saw upon them I called them Bird Isles. A little be-» 
fore sun-set, we were in sight of the main land, which 
appeared all very low and sandy extending as far too 
the northward as N.W. by N. some shoals, quays, and! 
low sandy isles stretching away to the N.E. 

At six o’clock in the morning, we got again underr 
sail, with a fresh breeze at E. and stood away N.N.W.. 
for some low islands in that direction, but were soona 
obliged to haul close upon @ wind to weather a shoal 
which we discovered upon our larboard bow, having att 
the same time others to the eastward: by the time wee 
had weathered this shoal to leeward, we had broughtt 
the islands well upon our lee bow, but seeing somee 
shoals run off from them, and some rocks on our star-~ 
board bow, which we did not discover till we were veryy 
near them, I.was afraid to go to windward of the is-- 
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lands, and thercfore brought to, and having made the 
signal for the pinnace, which was abead, to come on 
board, I sent her to leeward of the islands, with orders 
to keep along the edge of the shoa!, which ran off from 
the south side of the southermost island, sending the 
yawl at the same time, to run over the shoal in search 
of turtle. Assoon.as the pinnace had got ‘to a proper 
distance, we wore, and stood after her: as we ran to 
leeward of this land, we took the yawlin tow, she 
having seen only one small turtle, and therefore made 
but little stay upon the shoal. - The island we found 
to be a smail spot of sand, with some trees upon it, and 
we could discern many hu's or habitations of the natives, 
‘whom we supposed occasionally to: visit these islands 
from the main, they being only five leagues distant, to 
catch turtle when they come ashore to lay their eggs. We 
continued to stand after the pinnace N.N.E. and N. 
by ]j. for two other low islands, having two shoals © 
without us, and one between us and the main. At 
noon, we were about four leagues from the main, which 
we saw extending to the northward, as far as N.W. by 
N. all flat and sandy. Our latitude, by observation, 
was 11° 23’S. and our longitude 217° 46’ W. our 
soundings were from fourteen to twenty-three fathom ; 
but these, as well as the shoals and islands, whith are 
too numerous to be particularly mentioned, will be 
best seen upon the chart. By one o’clock, we had 
run nearly the length of the southermost of the two 
islands in sight, and finding that.the going to windward 
of them would carry us too far from the main, we bore 
up and ran to leeward, where finding a fair open pas- 
sage, we steered N. by W. in a direction parallel to 
the main, leaving a small island which lay between it 
and the ship; and some low sandy isles and shoals with. 
out us, of all which we lost sight by four o’clock, and 
saw no more before the sun went down: at this time 
the farthest part of the Jand in sight bore N.N. ZW, 
and soon after we anchored in thirteen fathom, upon 
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soft ground, at the distance of about five leagues from 
the land, where we lay till day-light. 

Karly in the morning, we made sail again, and 


steered N.N.W. by compass, for the northermost | 


fand in sight; and at this time, we observed the: 


variation of the needle to be 3°6 E. At eight 
o’clock, we discovered shoals a-head, and on our 
larboard bow, and saw that the northermost land, 
which we had taken for the main, was detached 


from it, and that we might pass between them, by 


running to leeward of the shoals on our larboard bow, 
which were now near us: we therefore wore and 
brought to, sending away the pinnace and yawl to 


-direct us, and then steered N.W. along the S.W. or 


inside of the shoals, keeping a good look-outfrom the 
mast-head, and having another shoal on our larboard 
side: we found, however, a good channel of a mile 
broad between them, in which we had from ten to 
fourteen fathom. At cleven o’clock, we were nearly 


the length of the land detached from the main, and — 
there appeared. to be no obsiruction in the passage © 
between them, yet having the long-boat a-stern, and 


rigged, we sent her away to keepin shere upon our | 


Jarboard bow, and at the same time dispatched the 


- pinnace a-starboard ; precautions which I thought © 
necessary, as we had a strong flood that carried usan © 
end very fast, and it was near high water: as soon as 


the boats were a-head, we stood after them, and by 
noon, got through the passage, Our latitude, by 


observation, was then 10° 36’, and the nearest part of _ 


the main, which we soon after found to be the nor« 
thermost, bore W. 2S. distant between three cr four 
_miles: we found the land which was detached from 
ihe main, to be a single island, extending from N. to 


NN. 75 H, distant between two and three miles; at. 


the same time we saw cther islands at a considerable 
distance, extending from N. by W. to W.N.W. and 


behind them another chain of high land, which we 
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judged also to be islands: there were still other 
islands, extending as far as N. 71 W. which at this 
time we took for the main. 

_ The point of the main which forms the side of the 
channel through which we had passed, opposite to the 
island, is the northern promontory of the country, 
and I called it York Cape. Its longitude is 218° 24? 
W. the latitude of the north point is 10° 37’, and of 
the east point 10° 42’S. The land over the east. 
point, and to the southward of it, is rather low, and as 
far as the eye can reach, very flat, and of a barren ap- 
pearance, To the southward of the cape the shore 
forms a large open bay, which I called Newcastle 
Bay, and in which are some small low islands and 
shoals; the land adjacent is also very low, flat, and 
sandy. The Jand of the northern part of the cape is - 
more hilly, the vallies seem to be well clothed with 
wood, and the shore forms some small bays, in which 
there appeared to be good anchorage. Close to the 
eastern point of the cape are three small islands, from 
one of which a small ledge of rocks runs out into the 
ea: there is also am island close to the northern 
joint. The island that forms the streight or channel 
hrough which we had passed, lies about foyr miles 
vithout these, which, except two, are very small: 
he southermost is the largest, and much higher than 
ny part of the main land. On the north-west side 
f this island there appeared to be good anchorage, 
nd on shore, vallies that promised both wood and 
yvater. ‘These islands are distinguished in the chart 
y the name of York Isles. ‘I'o the southward, and 
outh-ecast, and even to the eastward and northward 
f them, there are several other low islands, rocks, 
nd shoals: our depth of water in sailing between them 
ad the main, was twelve, thirteen, and fourteen fae 
10m. ) | 

We stood along the shore to the westward, with a 
entle breeze at S.E. by S. and when we had advan 
ed between three and four miles, we discovered the 
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land ahead, which, when we first saw it, we took forr 
the main, to be islands detached from it by severail 
channels: upon this we sent away the boats, witha 
proper instructions, to lead us through that channel 
which was next the main; but soon after discovering 
rocks and shoals in this channel, | made a signal forr 
the boats to go through the next channel to the north-- 
ward, which lay between these islands, leaving somes 
of them between us and the main: the ship followed,, 
and had never less than five fathom water in the nar. 
rowest part of the channel, where the distance froma 
island to island was about ore mile and an half. 
_ At four o’clock in the afternoon, we anchored, beingg 
about a mile and a half, or two miles, within the en. 
trance, in six fathom and a half, with clear ground ¢% 
the chaine!l here had begun to widen, and the islandgs 
on each side of us were distant about a niile: the maina 
land stretched away to the S.W. the farthest point ina 
view bore S. 48 W. and the southermost point of thee 
islands, on the north west side of the passage, boree 
S.76 W. Between these two points we could see ne 
Jand, so that we conceived hopes of having, at lasté, 
faurnd a passage into the Indian sea; however, thaat 
I might be able to determine with more certainty, I ree 
colved to land upon the island which lies at the soutlik 
ast point of the passage. Upon this island we had 
seen many of the inhabitants when we first came to ani 
anchor, and when | went into the boat, with a party o@! 
men, accompanied by Mr. Bauks and Dr. Solander, in 
order to go ashore, we saw ten of them upon a hill}: 
nine of them were armed with such lances as we haat 
been used to see, and the tenth had a bow, and a buns. 
die of arrows, which we had never seen in the possegs, 
sion of the natives of this country before : we also obb 
served, that two of them had Jarge ornaments of moo 
ther of pearl hanging round their necks. Three co 
these, one of whom was the bowman, placed thenm 
selves upon the beach abreast of us, and we expectee 
that they would have opposed our landing, but whee 
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we came within about a musket’s shot of the beach, 
they walked leisurely away. We immediately climbed 
the highest hill, which was not more than three times as 
high as the mast-head, and the most barren of any we 
had seen. From this hill, no land could be seen between 
the S.W. and W.S.W. so that I had no doubt of find. 
ing a channel through. The land to the north west of 
it consisted of a great number of islands of various ex. 
tent, and different heights, ranged one behind another, 
as far to the northward and westward as J could see, 
which could not be Jess than thirteen leagues. As Y 
was now about to quit the eastern coast of New Hol. 
land, which I had coasted from latitude 38 to this 
place, and which I am confident no European had ever 
seen before, I once nrore hoisted English colours, and 
though I had already taken possession of several 
particular parts, I now took possession of the whole 
eastern coast, from latitude 38° to this place, latitude 
10 2S. in right of his. Majesty King George the 
third, by the name of New South Wales, with all the 
pays, harbours, rivers, and islands situated upon it : 
we then fired three vollies of small arms, which were 
answered by the same number from the ship. Having 
performed this ceremony upon the island, which we 
called Possession Island, we reimbarked in our boat, — 
but a rapid ebb tide setting N.K. made our return to 
the vessel very difficult and tedious. From the time of 
our last coming among the shoals, we constantly found 
4 moderate tide, the flood setting to the N.W. and the 
sbb to the S.E. At this place it is high water at the 
full and change of the moon, about one or two o’clock, 
ind the water rises and falls perpendicularly about 
-welve feet. We saw smoke rising in many places from | 
the adjacent lands and islands, as we had done upon 
avery part of the coast, after our Jast return to it 
hrough the. reef. 

We continued at anchor all night, and between seven 
ind eight o’clock in the morning, we saw three or four 
of the natives upon the beach gathering shell-fish ; we 
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discovered by the help. of our glasses, that they were 
women, and, like all the other inkabitaats of this coun-- 
try, stark naked. At low water, which happened! 
about ten o’clock, we got under sail, and stood to the» 
S.W. with a light breeze at E. which afterwards veered! 
to N. by E.: ourdepth of water was from six to tems 
fathom,except in one place, where he had but five. Att 
noon, Possession Island bore N. 53 E. distant fourr 
leagues, the western extremity of the main land ima 
sight bore 8. 43 W. distant between four and fivez 
leagues, and appeared to be extremely low, the southa 
west point of the largest island on the north west sides 
of the passage bore N. 71 W. distant eight miles, andl 
this point L called Cape Cornwall. It lies in latitude: 
10° 43° S., jongitude 219° W.; and some low landss 
that lie about the middle-of the passage, which { called | 
Wailis’s Isles, bore W. by S. = S. distant about two» 
leagues: our latitude, by observation, was 10° 46'S, 
We continued to advance with the tide of floodl 
W.N.W. having litle wind, and ‘from eight to five fae. 
thom water. Atlhalf ao hour after one, the pinnace, , 
which was ahead, made the signal for shoal water, upon 
which we tacked, and sent away the yawl to sound ale 
so: we then tacked again, and stood after them: in| 
about two hours, they both made the signal for shoall 
water, and the tide being nearly at its greatest height, \ 
E was alraid tv stand on, as running aground at thatt 
time might be fatal; L therefore came to an anchor ims. 
soinvwhat less than seven fathom, sandy ground.. 
Weaillis’s islands bore S. by W. 2 W. distant five or sixr 
miles, the islands to the northward extending from S, sf 
73 E. to N, 10 FE. and a small island, which was justi 
in sight, bore N.W, 2 W, Here we found the flood! 
tide set to the westward, and the ebb to the eastward. — 
Alter we had come to an anchor, I sent away? 
the master in the long-boat to sound, who, upomt 
his return in the evening, reported, that there was: 
a bank stretching north and south, upon whichs 
there were but three fathom, and that beyond it! 
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they were seven. About this time it fell calm, and 
continued so till nine the next morning, when we 
weighed, with a light breeze, at S.S.E. and steered N. 
W. by W. for the small island which was just in sight, 
having first sent the boats ahead to soun! : the depth of 
water was eight, seven, six, five, and four fathom, and 
three fathom upon the bank, it being now the last 
quarterebb. At this time, the northermost island in 
sight bore N.9 E. Cape Cornwall E. distant three 
leagues, and Wallis’s Isles S. 3 E. distant three leagues, 
his bank, at least so much as we have sounded, 
extends nearly N. and S. but to what distance I do rot 
know : its breadth is not more than half a mile at the 
utmost. When we had got over the bank, we deep. 
ened our water to six fathom three quarters, and had 
the same depth ail the way to the small island ahead, 
which we reached by noon, when it bore S. distant 
about a half a mile, Qur depth of water was now 
ive fathom, and the northermost land in sight, which 
is part of the same chain of islands that we had seen 
‘0 the northward from the time of our first entering 
‘he streight, bore N.71 E. © Our latitude, by obser. 
fation, was 10° 33° S. and our longitude 219° 22 W. 
n this situation, no part of the main wasin sight. As 
we were now near the isjand, and had but little wind, 
Mr. Banks and I landed upon it, and found it, ex- 
ept a few patches of wood, to be a barren rock, the 
1aunt of birds, which had frequented it in such num. 
ers, aS to make the surface almost uniformly white 
with their dung : of these birds, the greater part seem- 
‘d to be boobies, and I therefore called the place Boo- 
by Island. After a short stay, we returned to the 
hip, and in the mean time the wind had got to the 
.W.; it was but a gentle breeze, yet it was accom. 
vanied by a swell from the same quarter, which, with 
‘ther circumstances, confirmed my opinion that we 
vere got to the westward of Carpentaria, or the nor. 
hern extremity of New Holland, and had now an open 
ea to the westward, which gave me great satisfaction, 
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not only because the dangers and fatigue of the voyages 
were drawing toan end, but because it would no longerr 
be adoubt whether New Holland and New Guineaa 
were two separate islands, or different parts of the samez. 
The north east entrance of this passage, or streight,, 
lies in the latitude of 10° 39’ S. and in the longitudde 
of 218° 36° W. . It is formed by the main, or the nor: 
thern extremity of New Holland, on theS. E. and byy 
a congeries of islands, which I called*the Prince obj 
Wales’s Islands, to the N.W. and it is probable that 
these islands extend quite to New Guinea. They differs 
very much both in height and circuit, and many ob 
them seemed to be well clothed with herbage and weod?; 
upon most, if not all of them, we saw smoke, and 
therefore there can be no doubt of their being inhabité. 
ed: itis also probable, that among them there are aut 
least as good passages as that we came through, pers 
haps better, though better would not needto be desiredd, 
if the access to it, from the eastward, were less danger‘. 
ous; that a less dangerous access may be discovered, |} 
think there is little reason to doubt, and to find it little 
more seems to be necessary, than to determine how fa 
the principal, or outer reef,which bounds the shoals tes 
the eastward, extends towards the north, which ) 
would not have left to future navigators if Thad beers 
Jess harassed by danger and fatigue, and had had im 


ship in better condition for the purpose. 


To this channel, or passage, I have given the namie 
of the ship, and called it Eadeavour Streights. It 
length from N.E. to S.W. is ten leagues, and itis 
about five leagues broad, except at the north cast ena 
trance, where it is somewhat less than two miles, being 
contracted by the islands which lie there. That whiek 
I called Possession Island is of a moderate height ano 
circuit, and this we left-between us and the maine 


passing between it and two small round ‘islandss 


which lieabout two miles to the N.W. of it. ‘The twe 
small islands which I called Wailis’s Islands, lie in thi 
middle of the south west entrance, and these we left ta 
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he southward. Our depth of water in the streight was 
rom four to nine fathom, with every where good an- 
horage, except upon the bank, which lies two leagues 
© the northward of Wallis’s Islands, where, at low 
water, there are but three fathom : for a more particu- 
ar knowledge of this streight, and of the situations of 
everal islands and shoals on the eastern coast of new 
Wales, I refer to the chart, Where they are delineated 
with all the accuracy that circumstances would admit ; 
yet, with respect to the shoals, [ cannot pretend that 
one half of them are laid down, nor can it be sup- 
posed possible that one half of them should be disco. 
vered in the course of a single navigation : many is- 
lands also must have escaped my pencil, especially 
between latitude 20°°and 22°, where we saw islands 
out at sca as far as an island could be distinguished 5 
i¢ must not therefore be supposed, by future naviga- 
tors, that where no shoal or island is laid down in my 
chart, no shoal or island will be found in these seas: 
it is enough that the situation of those that appear in 
the chart is faithfully ascertained, and, in general, I 
have the greatest reason to hope that it will be found 
as free from error as any that has not been corrected 
by subsequent and successive observations. ‘I'he lati- 
tudes and fefigitudes of all, or most of the principal 
head jands and bays, may be confided in, for we sel- 
dom failed of getting an observation once at least 
every day, by which to correct the latitude of our 
veckoning, and observations for settling the longi. 
tude were equally numerous, no opportunity that 
was offered by the sun and moon being suffered to 
escape. It would be injurious to the memory of 
Mr. Green, not to take this opportunity of attesting 
that he was indefatigable both in making observations | 
and calculating upon them; and that, by his instruc- 
tions and assistance, many of the petty officers were 
enabled both to observe and calculate with great 
exactness. This method of finding the longitude at 
sea, may be put into universal practice, and may 
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always be depended upon within half a degree, whichh 
is sufficient for all nautical purposes. , If, therefore, 
observing and calculating were considered as necessaryy 
qualifications for every sea officer, the labours of thee 
speculative theorist to solve this problem might bee 
remitted, without much injury to mankind: neitherr 
will it be so difficult to acquire this qualification, orr 
put it in practice, as may at first appear; for,.withh 
the assistance of the nautical almanack, and astrono-- 
mical ephemeris, the calculations for finding the longi-- 
tude will take up little more time than the calculationa 
of an azimuth for finding the variation of the compass.. 


CHAP. .VI. 


Departure from New South Wales; a particularr 
Description of the Country, its Products, andi 
People: a Specimen of the Language, and somes 
Observations upon the Currents and Tides. | 

OF this country, its products, and its people, many/ 

particulars have already been related in the course off. 

the narrative, being so interwoven with the events, ass 
not to admit of a separation. I shall now give as 
more full and circumstantial description of each, ini 

which, if. some things should happen to be repeated, , 

the greater part will be found new. au 
New Holland, or, as I have now called the eastern 

coast, New South Wales, is of a larger extent than) 

‘any other country in the known world that does not! 

bear the name of a continent: the length of coast: 

along which we sailed, reduced toa strait line, is no) 

Jess than twenty-seven degrees of latitude, amounting | 

fo near 2000 miles, so that,its square surface must be: 

much more than equal to all Europe. ‘T’o the southe. 
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ward of 33 or 34, the land in general is low and level ; 
‘farther northward it is hilly, but in no part can be 
called mountainous, and the hills and mountains, 
taken together, make but a small part of the surface, 
im comparison with the vallies and plains. It is upon 
the whole rather barren than fertile, yet the rising 
ground is chequered by woods and lawns, and the 
plains and vallies are in many places covered with 
herbage: the soil however is frequently sandy, and 
many of the lawns, or savaunahs, are rocky and 
barren, especially to the northward, where, in the 
best spots, vegetation was ‘ess vigorous than in the 
southern part of the country ; the trees were not so 
dal], nor wasthe herbage sorich. The grass in general 
is high, but thin, and the trees, where they are 
largest, areseldom Jess than forty feet asunder 3 vor 
is the country inland, as far as we could examine it, 
betier clothed than the sea coast. The banks of the 
bays are covered with mangroves, to the cistance of a 
mile within the beach, under which the soil is a rank 
mud, that is always overflowed by a spring tide; far- 
ther in the country we sometimes met with @ bog, 
npon which the grass was very thick and luxuriant, 
aud sometimes with a valley, that was clothed with 
underwood: the soil in some parts seemed to be 
capable of improvement, but the far greater part is 
such as can admit cf no cultivation, The coast, at 
least that part of it which lies to the northward of 25° 
S. abounds with fine bays and harbours, where vessels 
may lie in perfect security from all winds. 

If we may judge by the appearance of the country 
while we were there, which was in the very height of 
the dry season, it is well watered: we found innume- 
rable small brooks and springs, but ao great rivers ; 
these brooks, however, probably become large in the 
rainy season. Thirsty Sound was the only place 
where fresh water was not to be procured for the ship, 
and even there one or twosmall pools were found in 
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the woods, though the face of the country was everyy 

where intersected by salt-creeks, and mangrove land, 
Of trees there is no great variety. Of those that 


could be called timber, there are but two sorts; thee 


largest is the gum tree, which grows all over the coune« 
try, and has been mentioned already: it has narrowy 
leaves, not much unlike a willow; and the gum, orr 
rather resin, which it yields, is of a deep red, and re<« 
sembles the sanguis draconis ; possibly it may be thee 
same, for this substance is known to be the produces 
of more than one plant. It is mentioned by Dampier, , 
and is perhaps the same that Tasman found upon 
Diemen’s Land, where he says he saw ‘¢ Gum of thes 
trees, and gum lac of the ground.” The other timberr 
tree is that which grows somewhat like our Pines, , 
and has been particularly mentioned in the account of f 
Botany Bay. The wood of both these trees, as I. 
have before remarked, is extremely hard and heavy. 
Besides these, here are trees covered with a soft bark . 
that is easily peeled off, and is the same that in the: 
East Indies is used for the caulking of ships. 


We found here the palm of three different sorts. 


The first, which grows in great plenty to the south- 


ward, has leaves that are plaited like a fan: the cabs | 


bage of these is small, but exquisitely sweet ; and the 
nuts, which it bears in great abundance, are very good 


food for hogs. Thesecond sort bore a much greater - 


resemblance to the true cabbage-tree of the West 
Indies ; its leaves were large and pinnated, like those 
of the cocoa-nut; and these also produced a cabs 


bage, which though not so sweet as the other, was | 


much larger. The third sort, which, like the second, 
was found only in the northern parts, was seldom more 
than ten feet high, with small pinnated leaves, resem- 
bling those of some kind of fern: it bore no cabbage, 
but a plentiful crop of nuts, about the size of a large 
chesnut, Sie toners as we found the hulls of these 


Scattered round the places where the Indians had 


? 
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nade their fires, we took for granted that they were 


it to eats those however who made the experiment 


aid dear for their knowledge of the contrary, for they 
yperated both as an emetic and cathartic with great 


iolence. Still, however, we made no doubt but. 


hat they were eaten by the Indians; and judging 
hat the constitution of the hogs might be as strong as 
heirs, though our own had proved to be so much 
nferior, we carried them to the stye; the hogs eat 
hem, indeed, and for some time we thought without 
uffering any inconvenience; but in about a week 
hey were so much disordered that two of them died, 
ind the rest were recovered with great difficulty. 
it is probable, however, that the poisonous quality 
yf these nuts may lie in the juice, like that of the 
assada of the West Indies; and that the pulp, when 
lried, may be not only wholesome, but nutritious. 


Besides these species of the palm, and mangroves, — 


here were several small trees and shrubs altogether 
inknown in Europe; particularly, one which pro- 
luced a very poor kind of fig; another that bore 
what we called a plum, which it resembled in colour, 
but not in shape, being flat on the sides like a little 
cheese; and a third that bore a kind of purple apple ; 
which, after it had been kept a few days, became 
eatable, and tasted somewhat like a damascene. 

Here is a great variety of plants to enrich the cols 
lection of a botanist, but very few of them are of the 
esculent kind. A small plant, with long, narrow, 
grassy leaves, resembling that kind of buirush which 
in England is called the cat’s-tail, yields’ a resin of a 


bright yellow colour, exactly resembling gamboge, | 


except that it does not stain; it has a sweet smell, 
but its properties we iad no opportunity to discover, 
any more than those of many others with which the 
natives appear to be acquainted, as they have distins 
guished them by names. 

I have already mentioned the root and lcaves of a 


plant resembling the coccos of the West Indics, and a 
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kind of beans; to which may be added, a sort off 
parsley and purslain, and two kinds of yams; one: 
shaped like a radish, and the other round, and cover-- 
ed with stringy fibres: both sorts are very small, butt 
Sweet ; and we never could find the plants that pro.« 
duced them, though we often saw the places wheres 
they had been newly dug up; it is probable that the= 
drought had destroyed the leaves, and we could not, , 
like the Indians, discover them by the stalks. 

Most of the fruits of this country, such as they are, , 
have been mentioned already. © We found one in the» 
southern. part of the country resembling a cherry, ex=« 
cept that the stone was soft; and another not unlike: 
@ pine-apple in appearance, «but of a very disagreeable } 
taste, which is well known in the East Indies, and isi 
called by the Dutch pyn appel boomen. 

Of the quadrupeds, I have already mentioned the: 
dog, and particularly described the kanguroo, and | 
the animal of the opossum kind, resembling the pha- > 
langer of Buffon ; to which I can add only one more, , 
resembling a polecat, which the natives call quoll s » 
the back is brown, spotted with white, and the belly + 
white unmixed. Several of our people said they had ! 
Seen wolves; but perhaps, if we had not seen tracks | 
that favoured the account, we might have thought + 
them little more worthy of credit than he who re " 
ported that he had seen the devil, ‘ oy 

Of batts, which hold a middle place between the » 
beasts and the birds, we saw many kinds, particularly 
one which, as 1 have observed already, was larger 
than a partridge; we were not fortunate enough to) 
take one either alive or dead, but it was supposed to | 
be the same as Buffon has described by the name of! 
Youset or rouget. : 

‘he sea and other water-fowl of this country, are} 
gulls, shaggs, soland geese, or gannets, of two sorts; 
boobies, noddies, curlieus, ducks, pelicans of an enore!. 
mous size, and many others, The land-birds, are crows, 
barrots, paroquets, cockatoos, and other birds of the ' 
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ame kind, of exquisite beauty; pigeons, doves, 
wails, bustards, herons, cranes, hawks, and eagles. 
fhe pigeons flew in numerous flocks, so that, not. 
vithstanding their extreme shyness, our people fre. 
juently killed ten or twelve of them in aday: these 
yirds are very beautiful, and crested very differently 
rom any we had seen before. 

Among other reptiles, here are serpents of various 
kinds, some noxious, and some harmless; scorpiens, 
ventipieds, and lizagds. The insects are but few. 
[he principal are the musquito, and the ant. Of 
he ant there are several sorts; some are as green as @ 
eaf, and live upon trees, where they build their nests 
yf various sizes, between that of a man’s head and 
iis fist. These nests are of a very curious structure ; 
hey are formed by bending down several of the 
eaves, each of which is as broad as a man’s hand, and 
uing the points of them together, so as to forma 
purse; the viscus used for this purpose, is an animal 
juice, which nature has enabled them to elaborate. | 
[heir method of first bending down the leaves, we 
1ad not an opportunity to observe; but we saw thous 
ands uniting all their strength to hold them in this . 
position, while other busy multitudes were employed 
within, in applying the gluten that was to prevent 
their returning back. ‘To satisfy ourselves that the 
leaves were bent and held down by the effort of these 
liminutive artificers, we disturbed them in their work, 
and as soon as they were driven from their station, 
the leaves on which they were.employed sprung up 
with a force much greater than we could have thought 
them able to conquer by any combination of their 
strength. But though we gratified our curiosity at 
their expence, the injury did not go unrevenged; for 
‘housands immediately threw themselves upon us, and 
gave us intolerable pain with their stings, especially 
those which took possession of our necks and our 
hair, from whente they were not easily driven : the 
sting was scarcely less painful than that of a bee; 
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bat, except it was repeated, the pain did not last more | 
than a minute, et 
Another sort are quite black, and their ‘Operations . 
and manner of life are bot less extraordinary. Their’. 
habitations are the inside of the branches of a tree, 
which they contrive to excavate by working out the 
pith almost to the extremity of the slenderest twig 5. 
the tree at the same time flourishing, as if it had now 
such inmate. When we first found the tree, .we 
gathered some of the branches, and were scarcely less 
astonished than we should have been to find that we 
had prophaned a consecrated Stove, where every tree, 
upon being wounded, gave signs of life; for we were. 
instantly covered with legions of these animals, 
Swarming from every broken bough, and inflicting” 
their stings with incessant violence, 
tioned by Rumphius ia his Herbarium Ambcinense, 
vol. ii, p. 2575 but the tree in which he saw their’ 
dwelling, is very different from that in which we) 
found them. iY 
A third kind we found nested in the root of a plant, , 
which grows on the bark of trees in the manner of |. 
misletoe, and which they had perforated for that uses y 


This root is commonly. as big as a large turnip, andt 


sometimes much bigger: when we cut it, we found| 


it intersected by innumerable winding passages, all file m 
led with these animals, by which however the VESCa » 
tation of the plant did not appear to have suffered] 
any injury. We never. éut one of these roots that: 
was not inhabited, though some were not -bigger than) 
a hazle-nut, The animals themselves are very small, , 
not more than half as big as the common red ant im\ 

ngland. ‘They had stings, but scarcely force enough 
to make them felt; they had however a power of tor-- 
menting us in an equal, if not a greater degree; for: 
the moment we handled the root, they swarmed from , 
innumerable holes, and running about those parts of’ 
the body that were uncovered, produced a titillation . 


more intolerable than pain, except it is increased to 


They are mene. 
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‘reat violence. Rumphius has also given an account 
f this bulb and its inhabitants, vol. vi. p. 120. where 
ie mentions another sort that are black. 

We found a fourth kind, whieh are perfectly’ harm. 
ess, and almost exactly resemble the white ants of the 
jast Indies; the architecture of these is still more 
urious than that of the others. They have houses 
f two sorts, one is suspended on the branches of the 
rees, and the other erected upon the ground: those 
pon the trees are about three or four times as big as a 
van’s head, and are built ofa brittle substance, which 
eems to consist of small parts of vegetables kneaded 
ogether with a glutinous matter, which their bodies 
robably supply ; upon breaking this crust, innume- 
able "ls, swarming with inhabitants, appear in a 
reat va..cty of winding directions, all communicating 
ith each other, and with several apertures that lead 
» other nests upon the same tree; they have also . 
ne large avenue, or covered way, leading to the 
round, and carried on under it to the other nest or 
ouse that is constructed there. This house is gene- 
ly at the root of a tree, but not of that upon 
hich their other dwellings are constructed ; it is. 
med like an irregular sided cone, and sometimes is 
ore than six feet high, and nearly as much in dia- 
eter, Some are smaller, and these are generally flat 
ded, and very much resemble in figure the stones 
hich are seen in many parts of England, and sup. 
osed to be the remains of druidical antiquity. The 
utside of these isof well tempered clay, about two 
ches thick ; and within are the cells, which have no 
pening outwards, but communicate only with the 
ibterranean way to the houses on the tree, and to the 
ee near which they are constructed, where they as- 
snd up the root, and so up the trunk and branches, 
nder covered ways of the same kind as those by 
hich they descended from their other dwellings. 
‘o these structures on the ground they probably re- 
re in the winter, or rainy seasons, as they are proof 
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against any wet that can fall; which those in thes 
tree, though generally constructed under some overe« 
hanging branch, from the nature and thinness of theirr 
crust or wall, cannot be. 

The sea in this country is much more liberal of foodd 
to the inhabitants than the land; and though fish iss 
not quite so plenty here as they generally are in higherr 
latitudes, yet we seldom hauled the seine withoutt 
taking from fifty to two hundred weight. They aree 
of various sorts; but, except the mullet, and some off 
the shell-fish, none of them are known in Europes: 
most of them are palatable, and some are very delici<« 
ous. Upon the shoals and reefs there are incrediblee 
numbers of the finest green turtle in the world, andi 
oysters of various kinds, particularly the rock-oysterr 
and the pearl-oyster. ‘The gigantic cockles have beena 
mentioned already ; besides which there are sea-cray-- 
fish, or lobsters, and crabs ; of these however we sawr 
only the shells. In the rivers and salt creeks theree 
are alligators, « 7 3 

The only person who has hitherto given any ace# 
count of this country or its inhabitantsis Dampier, andil 
though he is, in general, a writer of credit, yet imi 
many particulars he is mistaken. The people whoma 
he saw were indeed inhabitants of a part of the coastt 
very distant from that which we visited ; but we alsoo 
saw inhabitants upon parts of the coast very distantt 
from each other, and there being a perfect uniformityy 
in persan and customs among them all, it is reasonablee 
to conclude, that distance’ in another direction has$ 
not considerably broken it, 

The number of inhabitants in this country appearss 
to be very smallin proportion to its extent. We nevert 
saw SO many as thirty of them together but once, and 
that was at Botany Bay, when men, women, and chil! 
dren, assembled upon a rock to see the ship pass by ss 
when they manifestly formed a resolution to engage USyis 
they never could muster above fourteen or fi‘teenn 
fighting men; and we never saw a number of thei 
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heds or houses together that could accommodate a 
arger party. Itis true, indeed, that we saw only the 
ea-coast on the eastern side; and that, between this 
nd the western shore, there is an immense tract of 
ountry wholly unexplored: but there is great reason 
0 believe that this immense tract is either wholly de. 
olate, or at least still more thinly inhabited than the 
arts we visited. It is impossible that the inland 
ountry should subsist inhabitants at all seasons with. | 
ut cultivation ; it ‘is extremely improbable that the 
nhabitants of the coast should be totally ignorant of 
ts of cultivation, which were practised inland; and 
tis equally improbable that, if they knew such arts, 
here should be no traces of them among them. It is 
ertain that we did not see one foot of ground in a 
tate of cultivation in the whole country ; and theres 
ore it may well be concluded that where the sea does 
ot contribute to feed the inhabitants, the country is 
\ot inhabited. 

The only tribe with which we had any intercourse, 
ve found where the ship was careened; it consisted 
yf one and twenty persons; twelve men, seven woe 
nen, one boy, and one girl: the women we neyer saw 
ut at a distance; for when the men came over the 
‘iver they were always left behind. The men here, 
indin other places, were of a middle size, and in gee 
1eral well made, clean limbed, and remarkably vigo~ 
‘ous, active, and nimble: their countenances were 
10t altogether without expression, and their voices 
were remarkably sott and effeminate. , 

‘Their skins were so uniformly covered with dirt, 
hat it was very difficult to ascertain their true colour: 
we made several attempts, by wetting our fingers and 
rubbing it, to remove the incrustations, but with very 
ittle effect. With the dirt they appear nearly as 
black as a Negroe; and according to our best disco- 
jeries, the skingtself is of the colour of wood soot, or 
what is commonly called a chocolate colour. ‘Their 
atures are far from being disagreeable, their noses 
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are not flat, nor are their lips thick 5 their teeth aree 
white andeven, and their hair naturally long andd 
black, it is however universally cropped short ; in gee. 
neral it is straight, but sometimes it has a slight curl; wee 
saw none that was not matted and filthy, though witha. 
out oil or grease, and to our great astonishment freee 
from lice.. Their beards were of the same colour withh 
their hair, and bushy and thick ; they are not howeverr 
suffered to grow long. A man whom we had seen 
One day with his beard somewhat longer than his coma. 
panions, we saw the next, with it somewhat shorterr, 
and upon examination found the ends of the hairm 
burnt : from this incident, and our having never seeps 
any sharp instrument among them, we concluded thazl 
both the hair and the beard were kept short by singee. 
ing them. 

Both sexes, as I have already observed, go starkk 
naked, and seem to have no more sense of indecencyy 
in discovering the whole body, than we have in diss. 
covering our hands and face. Their principal ornae 
ment is the bone which they thrust through the carti,. 
lage that divides the nostrils from each other: whayl 
perversion of taste could make them think this a decos. 
ration, or what could prompt them, before they haad 
worn it or seen it worn, to suffer the pain and incona 
venience that must of necessity attend it, is perhaps 
beyond the power of human sagacity to determine: aa 
this bone is as thick as a man’s finger, and between fivee 
and six inches long, it reaches quite across the facee, 
and so effectually stops up both the nostrils that thepy 
are forced to keep their mouths wide open for breath, 
and snuffle so when they attempt to speak, that theyy 
are scarcely intelligible even to each other. Our seaa: 
men, with some humour called it their spritsail-yard! 
and indeed it had so ludicrous an appearance, that ps 
we were used to it, we found it difficult to refrain fro 
laughter, Beside this nose jewel, they had necklacer 


- made of shells, very neatly cut and strung together | 


bracelets of small cord, wound two or three times about 
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he upper part of their arm, and a string of plaited 
1uman hair about as thick as a thread of yarn, tied 
‘ound the waist. Beside these, some of them had gor- 
rets of shells hanging round the neck, so as to reach 
‘ross the breast. But though these people wear no 
lothes, their bodies have a covering besides the dirt, 
or they paint them both white and red: the red is 
ommonly laid on in broad patches upon the shoul- 
lers and breast; andthe whitein stripes, some nar- 
ow, and some broad : the narrow were drawn over 
he limbs, and the broad over the body, not without 
ome degree of taste. ‘The white’was also laid on in 
mall patches upon théface, and drawn in a circle 
‘ound each eye. The red seemed to be ochre, but 
vyhat the white was we could not discover ; it was 
Jose grained, saponaceous to the touch, and almost as 
eavy as white lead ; possibly it might be a kind of 
teatites, but to our great regret we could not procure 
. bit of it to examine. They have holes in their ears, 
yut- we never saw any thing worn in thems Upon 
uch ornaments as they had, they set so great a value, 
hat they would never part with the least article for 
ny thing we could offer ; which was the more extra. 
rdinary as our beads and ribbons were ornaments of 
he same kind, but of a more regular form an@ more 
howy materials, ‘They had indeed no idea of traflic, 
or could we communicate any to them: they received 
he things that we gave them ; but never appeared to 
inderstand our signs when we required a return. The 
aine indifference which prevented them from buying 
vhat we had, prevented them also from attempting to 
teal : if they had coveted more, they would have been 
ess honest ; for when we refused to give thema tur- 
le, they were enraged, and attempted to take it by 
orce, and we had nothing else upon which they 
eemed to set the least value ; for as I have before ob- 
erved, many of the things that we had given them, we 
ound left negligently about in the woods, like the 
laythings of-chiJdren, which please only while they 
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are new. Upon their bodies we saw no marks of dise. 
ease or sores, but large scars in irregular tines, whichh 
appeared to be the remains of wounds which they hadd 
inflicted upon themselves with some blunt instrumenty, 
and which we understood by signs to have been mee 
morials of grief for the dead, 
They appeared to have no fixed habitations, for wee 
‘saw nothing like a town or village in the whole couns- 
try. heir houses, if houses they may be called, seemm 
to be formed with less art and industry than any wee 
had seen, except the wretched hovels at Terra debl 
Fuego, and in’some respects they are inferior even tao 
them. At Botany Bay, where they were best, theyy 
were just high enough for a man to sit upright in ; butit 
not large enough for him to extend himself in his wholde 
length in any direction: they are built with pliablee 
rods about as thick as a man’s finger, in the form obf 
an oven, by sticking the two ends into the ground, 
and then covering them with palm leaves, and broadd 
pieces of bark : the door is nothing but a large holde 
at one end, opposite to which the fire is made, as wee 
» perceived by the ashes, Under these houses, or shedss, 
they sleep, coiled up with their heels to their head ‘3 
and in this position one of them will hold three or fount 
persous. As we advanced northward, and the climates 
became warmer, we found these sheds still more slight; 
they were built, like the others, of twigs, and coverecil 
with bark ; but/none of them were more than four feevt 
deep, and one side was intirely open: the close sidde 
was always opposed to the course of the prevailingg 
wind, and opposite to the open side was the fire, pros 
bably more as a defence from the musquitos than the 
cold. Under these hovels it is probable, that they 
thrust only their heads and the upper part of theii 
bodies, extending their feet towards thé fire. They 
_were set up occasionally by a wandering hord in any 
place that would furnish them fora time with subsisté 
ence, and left behind them when, after it was exhaustt 
ed, they went away: but in places where they remaina 
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‘d only for a night or two, they slept without any 
helter, except the bushes or grass, which is here near 
wo feet high. We observed, however, that though 
he sleeping huts which we found upon the main, were 
ways turned from the prevailing wind, those upon 
he islands were turned towards it ; which seems to be 
| proof that they have a mild season here, during which 
he sea is calm, and that the same weather which ena- 
les them to visit the islands, makes the air welcome 
ven while they sleep. 

The only furniture belonging to these houses that 
ell under our observation, is a kind of oblong vessel 
nade of bark, by the simple contrivance of tying up 
he two ends with a withy, which not being cut off 
erves for a handle ; these we imagined were used as 
uckets to fetch water from the spring, which may be 
upposed sometimes to be at a considerable distance. 
hey have however a small bag, about the size of a mo- ' 
erate cabbage-net, which is made by laying threads 
oop within loop, somewhat in the manner of knitting 
ised by our ladies to make purses. This bag the man 
arries loose upon his back by a small string which 
asses over his head ; it generally contains a lump or 
wo of paint and resin, some fish-hooks and lines, a 
hell or two, out of which their hooks are made, a few 
oints of darts, and their usual ornaments, which ine 
ludes the whole worldly treasure of the richest man 
moog them. 

Their fish-hooks are very neatly made, and some of 
hem are exceedingly small. For striking turtle they 
ave a peg of wood,which is about a foot long,and very 
ell bearded ; this fits into a socket at the end of astaff 
flight wood,about as thick as a man’s wrist,and about 
even or eightfeet long: to the staff is tied one end of a 
20se line about three or fourfathom long,the other end 
f which is fastened to the peg. ‘To strike the turtle, 
ne peg is fixed into the socket, and when it has en. 
ared his body, and is retained there by the barb, the 
aff flies off and serves for a float to trace their victim 
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in the water; it assists also to tire him, till they cann 
overtake him with their canoes, and haul him ashore... 
One of these pegs, as I have mentioned already, wee 
found buried in the body of a turtle, which had healedd 
up over it. Their lines are from the thickness of aa 
half inch rope to the fineness of a hair, and are made off 
some vegetable substance, but what in particular wee 
had no opportunity to learn. 

Their food is chiefly fish, though they sometimess 
contrive to kill the kanguroo, and even birds of vase 
rious kinds ; notwithstanding they are so shy that wee 
found it difficult to get within reach of them with aa 
fowling-piece. The only vegetable that can be consi-- 
dered as an article of food is the yam ; yet doubtlesss 
they eat the several fruits which have been mentionedd 
among other productions of the country; and indeedd 
we saw the shells and hulls of several of them lyingg 
about the places where they had kindled their fire, 

They do not appear to eat any animal food raw }; 
but having no vessel in which water can be boiled, theyy 
either broil it upon the coals, or bake it ina hole byy 
the help of hot stones, in the same manner as is practisy- 
ed by the inhabitants of the islands in the South Seas. | 

Whether they are acquainted with any plant that hase 
an intoxicating quality, we do not know ; but we obo 
served that several of them held leaves of some sori 
constantly in their mouths, asan European does tobace. 
co, and an Kast Indian betele : we never saw the plantt, 
but when they took it from their mouths at our ree. 


quest; possibly it might be a species of the betele, buiil 


whatever it was, it had no effect upon the teeth or thi 
lips. 

As they have no nets, they catch fish only by strike 
ing, or with a hook and line, except such as they fino 
in the hollows ef the rocks, and shoals, which are dry 
at half ebb. 

Their manner of binateae we had no opportunity té 
see ; but we conjectured by the notches which ther 
had every where cut in large trees in order to clim) 
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‘them, that they took their station near the tops of 
‘them, and there watched for such animals as might 
happen to pass near enough to be reached by their 
lances: it is possible also, that in this situation they 
might take birds when they came to roost. _— 

I have observed that when they went from our tents 

upon the banks of Endeavour River, we could trace 
them by the fires which they kindled in their way ; and 
imagined that these fires were intended some way for 
the taking the kanguroo, which we observed to be so 
much afraid of fire, that our dogs could scarcely force 
it over places which had been newly burnt, though the 
fire was extinguished. : . 
_ They produce fire with great facility, and spread it 
in a wonderful manner. To produce it they take two 
pieces of dry soft wood, one is a stick about eight or 
nine inches long, the other piece is flat: the stick they 
shape into an obtuse point at one end, and pressing it 
upon the other, turn it nimbly by holding it between 
both their hands as we do a chocolate mill, often shift- 
ing their hand up, and then moving them down upon 
it, to increase the pressure as much as possible. By 
this method they get fire in less than two minutes, and 
from the smallest spark they increase it with great 
speed and dexterity, We have often seen one of them 
run along the shore, to all appearance with nothing in 
his hand, who stooping down for a moment, at the dis- 
tance of every fifty or a hundred yards, left fire behind 
him, as we could see first by the smoke, and then by 
the flame among the drift wood, and other litter which 
was scattered along the place. We had the curiosity 
to examine one of these planters of fire, when he set off, 
and we saw him wrap up a small spark in dry grass, 
which, when he had rum a little way, having been 
fauned by the air that his motion produced, began to 
blaze ; he.then laid it down in a place corvenient for 
his purpose, inclosing a spark of it in another quantity 
of grass, and so continued his course. 

There are perhaps few things in the history of man- 
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kind more extraordjnary than the discovery and appli- 
cation of fire ; it will scarcely be disputed that the 
manner of producing it, whether by collision or attri. 
tion, was discovered by chance : but its first effects 
would naturally strike those to whom it was a new 
object, with consternation and terrer : it would appear 
to be an enemy to life and nature, and to torment and 
destroy whatever was capable of being destroyed or 
tormented ; and therefore it seems not easy to conceive 
what should incline those who first saw it receive a tran- 
sient existence from chance, to reproduce it by design. 
It is by no means probable that those who first 
saw fire, approached -it with the same caution, as 
those who are familiar with its effects, so as to be 
warmed only and not burnt; and it is reasonable to 
think that the intolerable pain which, at its first ape 
pearance, it must produce upon ignorant curiosity, 
would sow perpetual enmity between this element and 
mankind; and that the same principle which incites 
them to crush a serpent, would incite them to destroy 


fire, and avoid all means by which it would be pros © 


duced, as soon'as they were known. These circum- 
stances considered, how men became sufficiently fae 
miliar with it to render it useful, seems to be a problem 
very difficult to solve: nor is it easy to account for 


the first application of it to culinary purposes, as the 
eating both animal and vegetable food raw, must have 


become a habit, before there was fire to dress it, and 
those who have considered the force of habit will rea 


dily believe, that to men who had always eaten the flesh _ 


of animals raw, it would be as disagreeable dressed, as 
to those who have always eaten it dressed, it would 
be raw. It is remarkable that the inhabitants of 
Terra del Fuego produce fire from aspark by collie 
sion, and that the happier natives of this country, New 
Zealand, and Otaheite, produce it by the attrition of 
one combustible substance against another : is there 


not then some reason to suppose that these different. 


operations correspond with the manner in which chance 
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produced fire in the neighbourhood of the torzi@ and 
frigid zones? Among the rude inhabitants of a cold 
country, neither any operation of art, or occurrence of 
accident, could be supposed so easily to produce fire 
by attrition, as in a climate where every thing is hot, 
dry, and adust, teeming with a latent fire which a slight 
degree of motion was sufficient to call forth ; in a cold. 
country therefore it is natural to sappose that fire was 
produced by the accidental collision of two metallic 
substances, and. ina cold country, for that reason, the 
same expedient was used to produce it by design: but 
in hot countries, where two combustible substances 
easily kindle by attrition, it is probable that the attrie 
tion of such substaces first produced fire, and here it 
was therefore natural for art to adept the same operae 
tion, with a view to produce the same effect. It may 
indeed be true that the fire is now produced in many 
cold countries by attrition, and in many hot by a 
ttroke; but perhaps upon enquiry there may appear 
reason to conclude that this has arisen from the com- 
munication of one country with another, and that with 
respect to the original production of fire in hot and 
cold countries, the distinction is well founded. 

There may perhaps be some reason to suppose that 
men became gradually acquainted with the nature and 
effects of fire, by its permanent existence in a volcano, 
there being remains of volcanoes, or vestiges of their 
effects, in almost every part of the world: by a vol- 
"ano, however, no method of producing fire, otherwise 
than by contact, could be learnt ; the production and 
ipplication of fire therefore, still seem to afford abund. 
ant subject of speculation tothe curious. — - 

The weapons of these people are spears or lances, 
md these are of different kinds : some that we saw 
upon the southern part of the coast had four prongs, 
dointed with bone, and barbed ; the points were also 
meared with a hard resin, which gave them a polish, 
snd made them enter deeper into what they struck. To 
he northward, the lance has but one point; the shaft 
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with so good an aim, thatat the distance of fifty yardd 
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is made of cance, or the stalk of a plant somewhat res. 
sembling a bulrush, very straight and light, and frome 
eight to fourteen feet long, consisting ‘of several joints, , 
where the pieces are Jet into each other, and bound 
together; to this are fitted points of different kinds 3; 
some are of hard heavy wood, and some are the boness 
of fish: we saw several that were pointed with thee 
stings of the sting-ray, the largest that they could pro-- 
cure, and barbed with several that were smaller, fasteti=- 
éd on in a contrary direction ; the ‘points of wood 
were also sometimes armed with sharp pieces of broken 
shells, which were stuck in, and at the junctures covers 
ed with resin : the lances that are thus barbed, are ines 
deed dreadful weapons, for when once they have taken 
place, they can never be drawn back without tearingg 
away the flesh, or leaving the sharp ragged splinters obi 
the bone or shell which forms the beard, behind them 
in the wound. ‘Fhese weapons are thrown with greatt 
force and dexterity ; if intended to wound at a shorrt 
distance, between tea and twenty yards, simply withh 
the hand, but if at the distance of forty or fifty, withh 
an instrument which we called a throwing stick. Thiljs 
is a plain smooth piece of a hard reddish wood, vergj 
highly polished, about two inches broad, half an inckh 
thick, and three feet Jong, with a small knob, or hookk 
at one end, and a cross piece about three or four incheg 
Jong at the other: the knob at one end is received inf 
a small dent or hollow, which is made for that purposs 
in the shaft of the lance near the point, but from whichh 
it easily slips, upon being impelled forward : when thiie 
lance is laid along upon this machine, and secured in’ 
proper position by the knob,the person that is to throw 
it holds it overshis shoulder, and after shaking it, de 
livers both the throwing stick and lance with all bhi 
force, but the stick being stopped by the cross piee 
which comes against the shoulder, with a sudden jerkk 
the Jance flies forward with incredible swiftness, an 


these Indians were more sure of their mark than wer 
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sould be witha single bullet. Besides these lances, we 
aw no offensive weapon upon this coast, except when. 
we took our last view of it with our glasses,and then we 
thought we saw a man with a bow and arrows, in which 
tis possible we might be ‘mistaken. We saw howe 
ver, at Botany Bay, a shield or target, of an oblong 
shape, about three feet long, and eighteen inches broad, 
which was made of the bark of a tree : this was fetche 
ed out of a hut by one of the men that opposed our 
landing, who, when he ran away, left it behind him, 
and upon taking it up, we found that it had been 
pierced through with a single pointed lance near the 
centre. ‘hese shields are certainly in frequent use 
among the people here, for though this was the ouly 
one that we saw in their possession, we frequently 
found trees from which they appeared manifestly to~ 
have been cut, the marks being easily distinguished 
from those that were made by cutting buckets: somes 
times also we found the shields cut out, but not yet 
taken off from the tree, the edges of the bark only 
being a little raised by wedges, so that these people ap- 
pear to have discovered that the bark of a tree becomes 
thicker and stronger by being suffered to remain upon 
the trunk after ithas been cut round. 

The canoes of New Holland are as mean and rude as 
the houses. Those on the southern part of the coast 
are nothing more than a piece of bark, about twelve 
feet long, tied together at the ends, and kept open in 
the middle by small bows of wood : yet ina vessel of 
this construction we once saw three people. In shale 
low water they are set forward by a pole, and ia 
deeper by paddles, about eighteen inches long, one of 
which the boatman holds in each hand; mean as they 
are, they have many conveniences, they draw but 
little water, and they are very light, so tliat they go 
upon mud banks to pick up shell fish, the most im- 
portant use to which they can be applied, better per~ 
haps than vessels of any other construction. We ob- 
served, that in the middle of these canoes there was a 
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heap of sea-weed, and upon that a small fire; probably’ 
that ‘he fish may be broiled and eaten the momentt 
it is caught, | : 

The canoes that we saw when we advanced farther» 
to the northward, are not made of bark, but of the: 
trunk of a tree hollowed perhaps by fire. ‘They are} 
about fourteen feet long, and being very narrows , 
are fitted with an ontrigger to prevent their overs: 
setting. . These are worked with paddles, that are so: 
Jarge as to require both hands to manage one of them 3. 
the outside is’ wholly unmarked by any tool, but at: 
each end the wood is leftlonger at the top than at the’ 
bottom, so that there is a projection beyond the hol- 
Jow part resembling the end ofa plank : the sides are 
tolerably thin, but how the tree is felled and fashions” 
ed, we had no opportunity to Jearn. The only tools” 
that.we saw among then ‘are an adze, wretchedly 
made of stone, some small pieces of the same substance _ 
in ‘the form of a wedge, ‘a° wooden mallet, and some” 
shells: and fragments of coral. For polishing their’ 
throwing sticks,and the poiats of their lances,tiey use” 
theleaves of a kind of wild fig-tree, which bites upom 1 
wood almost as keenly as the shave-grass of Europe, | 
which is used by our joiners; with such tools, the 
malting even sucha canoe as [ have described, must be >< 
a most difficult and tedious labour: to those who have’ if 
been accustomed to the use of metal, it appears altos 
gether impracticable ; but there are few difficulties that 
will not yield to patient perseverance, and he who 
does all he can, will certainly produce effects:that — 
greatly exceed his apparent power. | 

The utmost freight of these canoes is four people, 
and if more at any time wanted to come over the river, 
one of those who came first was obliged to go-back 
for the rest: from this circumstance, we conjectured: 
that the boat we saw, when we were lying in’ Endea-- 
vour River, was the only one in the neighbourhood :° 
we have however some reason to believe that the bark — 
canoes are also used where the wooden ones are’ 
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constructed, for upon one of the small islands where 
the natives had been fishing for turtle, we found one of 
the little paddles which had belonged to such a boat, 
and would have been useless on board any other. 

_ By what means the inhabitants of this cougly are 
reduced to such a number as it can subsist, is not per- 
haps very easy to guess ; whether like the inhabitants | 
of New Zealand, they are destroyed by the hands of 
each other in contests for food ; whether they are 
swept off by accidental famine, or whether there is any 
cause which prevents the increase of the Species, must 
be left for future adventurers to determine. That they 
have wars, appears by their weapons ; for supposing 
the lances to serve mercly for the striking of fish, the 
shield could be intended for nothing but a defence 
against men ; the only mark of hostility, however, 
which we saw among them, was the perforation of the 
shield by a spear which has been just mentioned, for 
none of them appeared to have been wounded by an 
enemy. Neither can we determise whether they are 
pusillanimous,or brave; the resolution.with which two 
of them attempted to prevent our landing, when we 
had two boats full of men, in Botany Bay, even after 
one of them was wounded with small shot, gave us rea- 
son to conclude that they were not only courageous, 
but that they had acquired a familiarity with the dan. 
zers of hostility and were, by habitas weil as nature, a 
daring aud warlike people ; but their precipitate flight 
from every other place that we approached, without 
even a menace, while they were out of our reach, was 
un indication of uncommon tameness and timidity, such 
as those whe had only been occasionally warriors 
must be supposed to have shaken off, Wiatever wight 
have been their natural disposition,, f have faithfully 
related facts, the reader must judge of the people for 
himself, ; 

From theaccount that has been given of our com 
merce with them, it cannot be supposed that we should 
Know much of their language 5, yet as this is an 
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object of great curiosity, especially to the learned, anda 
of great importance in their researches in the origin off 
the various nations that have been discovered, we tookk 
some pains to bring away sucha specimen of it as mightit 
in a certain degree, answer the purpose, and I shalfll 
now give an account how it was procured. If we wanted 
ed to know the name of a stone, we took a stone upp 
into our hands, and as well as we could, intimated byy 
signs that we wished they should name it: the wordd 
that they pronounced upon the occasion, we immedi. 
ately wrotedown. This method, though it was thee 
best we could contrive, might certainly iead us intao 
many mistakes; for if an Indian was to take up aa 
stone, and ask us the name of if, we might answer aa 
pebble or a flint ; so when we took up a stone, andé 
asked an Indian the name of it, he might pronounce 4% 
word that distinguished the species and not the genus,, 
or that, instead of signifying stone simply, might signi. 
fy a rough stone, or a smooth stone ; however, as much 
as possible to avoid mistakes of this kind, several of utis 
contrived, at different times, to get from them as manyy 
words as we could, and having noted them down, coma. 
pared our lists: those which were the same in all, andié 
which, according to every one’s account, signified thee 
same thing, we ventured to record, with a very few 
others, which, from the simplicity of the subject, andd 
the ease of expressing our question with plainness andd 
precision by a sign, have acquired equal authority. 


English. New Holland. English, - New Holland, 
The head, W ageegee, Nails, Kulke. 
Hair, Morye. Sun, Gallan. 
Eyes, Meul. — Fire; Meanang, 
Fars, Melea. A stone, Walba. 
Lips, Yembe, Sand, Yowall. 
iNose, Bonjoa. A rope, Gurka, 
Tongue, Unjar. A man, Bama. 
Beard, Wallar. | A male turtle, Poiaga. 
Neck, Doomboo, A female, Mameingog 
Nipples, Cayo, A canoe, Marigan. 
Hands, Marigdl. To paddle, Pelenyo, 


Thighs, Coman Sit down, ~Takal. 
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English, New Holland. English. New Holland, - 

Vavel, Toolpoor. Smooth, Mier Carrar. 

Knees, Pongo. A dog, Cotta, or Kata, 

"eet, _ Edamal, A loriguet, Perpere, orpier-pier 

Teel, Kniorror. Blobd, Garmbe, 

vockalod, Wanda. Weod, Yocou. 

he sole of The bone in? 

_the foot, ‘ Chumal. the nose, t Tapool, 

Ankle, Chongurn. A bag, Charngalg, 

rms, Aco, or Acol. A great cockle, Moingo. - 

Thumb, Eboorbalga. Cocos, Yams, = Maracotu, 

The fore, Expressions, as we 

middie, and + Egalbaiga. Cherr, [ supposed, of ad-« 

ring fingers, . Cherco, miration, which 

The little Nakil, or Yarcaw, they continually 

Singer, ‘ Eboornakil. Tut, tut, used when they 

The sky, Kere,orKearre. tut, tut, were in company 

1 father, Dunjo. j with us. 

d son. Jumurre. 


T shall now quit this country, with a few observa. 
ions relative to the currents and tides upon the coast, 
‘rom latitude 32°, and somewhat higher, down to 
andy Cape, in latitude 24° 46, we constantly found 
current setting to the southward, at the rate of about 
en or fifteen miles a day, being more or less accord- 
ag to our distance from the land, for it always ran 
vith more force in shore than in’ the offing ; but I 
ould never satisfy myself whether the flood.tide came 
rom the southward, the eastward, or the northward = 
inclinéd to the opinion that it came from the south. 
ast, but the first time we anchored off the coast which 
as in latitude 24° 30’, about ten leagues to the southe 
ast of Bustard Bay, 1 found it come from the northe 
ests on the contrary, thirty leagues farther to (he 
orth west, on the south side of Keppel Bay, I found 
iat it came from the east, and at the northern part of 
lat Bay it came from .the northward, but with @ 
uch slower motion than it had come from the east ¢ 
n the east side of the Bay of Inlets, it set strongly to 
le westward, as far as the opening of Broad Sound ; 
ut on the north side of that Sound, it came with a 
ery slow motion from the north west; and when we 
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Jay at anchor before Repulse Bay, it came from thee 
northward: to account for its course in all this varies. 
ty of directions, we need only admit that the flood-tidee 
comes from the east or south east. Itis well known,, 
that where there are deep inlets, and large creeks intoo 
low Jands, running up from the sea, and not occasionedil 
by rivers of fresh water, there will always be a greatt 
indraught of the flood-tide, the direction of which willl 
be determined by the position or direction of the coastt 
which forms the entrance of such inlet, whatever bee 
its course at sea; and where the tides are weak, whichh 
upon this coast is generally the case, a large inlet will, 
if | may be allowed the expression, attract the flood. 
tide for many leagues. 

A view of the chart willat once illustrate this posi+- 
tion. To the northward of Whitsunday’s Passagee 
there is no large inlet, consequently the fluod sets tao 
the northward, or north westward, according to thee 
direction of the coast, and the ebb to the south, ont 
south eastward, at least such is their course at a littlde 
distance from the land, for very near it they will bee 
influenced by small inlets. 1 also observed,that we haqd 
only one high tide in twenty-four hours, which hap® 
pened in thenight. The difference between the perms 
_pendicular rise of the water in the day and the nightt 
_ when there is a spring-tide, is no less than three feett 

which, where the tides are so inconsiderable as they anit 
here, is a great proportion of the whole difference bee 
tween high and Jow water. This irregularity of thi 
tides, which is worthy of notice, we did not discovee 
till we were run ashore, and perhaps farther to t 
northward it is still greater: after we got withiii 
the reef, the second time, we found the tides mor 
considerable than we had ever done before, except iii 
the bay of inlets, and possibly this may be owing to thh 
water being more confined between the shoals; hen 
also the flood sets to the north west, and continues ii 
the same direction to theextremity of New Wales,fror 


whence its direction is west and south west into t 
Indian sea, 
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CHAP. VII. 


The Passage from New South Wales to New Guinea, 


with an Account of what happened upoD landing 
there. 


In the afternoon of Thursday, August the 23d, after 
leaving Booby Island, we sheaved W.N.W. with light 
airs from the S.S.W. till five o’clock, when it fell calm, 
and the tide of ebb soon after setting to the N.E. we 
came to an anchor in eight fathom water, with a soft 
saniy bottem. Booby Island bore S. 50 EH. distant 
five miles, and the Prince of Wales’s Isles extended 
from N.E. by N. to 8. 55 E. 3; between these there 
appeared to be a clear open passage, extending from 
N. 46 &. to E. by N. 
_ At half am hour after five, in the morning of the 
24th, as we were purchasing the anchor,’ the cable 
parted at about eight or ten fathom from the ring: the 
_ship than began to drive, but Ll immediately dropped 
another anchor, which brought her up before she got 
more than a cable’s length from the buoy: the boats 
were then sent to sweep for the anchor, but could not 
succeed. At noon, our latitude, by observation, was 
10° 30S. As I was resolved not to leave the anchor 
behind, while there remained a possibility of recovering 
it, I sent the boats again after dinner, with a small 
line, to discover where it lay ; this being happily ef- 
fected, we swept for it with a hawser, and by the 
same hawser hove the ship up to it: we proceeded to 
_ weigh it, but just as we were about to shipit, the | 
hawser slipped, and we had all our labour to repeat ; 
_by this time it was dark, and we were obliged to sus. 
pend our operations till the morning. 
As soon as it was light, we sweeped it again, and 
uz 
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' heaved it to the bows: by eight o’clock, we weighed] 
| the other anchor, got under sail, and, with a fines 
breeze at E.N.E. stood to the north west. At NOON, 
our latitude by observation, was 10° 18’S, longitudes 
219° 39° W. At this time, we had no land in sight,, 
but about two miles to the southward of us lay’ 
a large shoal, upon which the sea broke with greatt 
violence, and part of which, | believe, is dry at low’ 
water. Et extends N.W. and S.E. and is about fives 
feagues in circuit. Our depth of water, from the time: 
we weighed till now, was nine fathom, but it soon 
Shallowed to seven fathom ; and at half an hour after: 
one, having run eleven miles between noon and at that: 
time, the boat which was a-head made the signal for: 
Shoal water ; we immediately let go an anchor, and! 
brought the ship up with all the sails standing, for the | 
boat having just been relieved, was at but a little dise . 
tance ; upon looking out from the ship, we saw shoal. 
water almost all round us, both wind and tide at the 
Same time setting upon it. The ship was in six fathom, _ 
but upon sounding round her, at the distance of half a _ 
eable’s length, we found “scarcely two. This shoal 
reached from the east, round by the north and west, 
as far as the south west, so that there was no way for 
us to get clear but that which wecame. This was 
another hair’s-breadth escape, for it was near high 
water, and there run a short cockling sea, which must 
Very soon have bulged the ship if she had struck 3 and 
if her direction had been half a cable's length more 
either to the right or left, she must have struck 
before the signal for the shoal was made. The 
Shoals which, like these, lie a fathom or two under 
water, are the most dangerous of any, for they do not 
discover themselves till the vessel is just upon them, and 
then indeed the water looks brown, as if it reflected 
a dark cloud. Between three and four o'clock the 
tide of ebb began to make, and I sent the master to 
sound to the southward and southwestward, and in the — 
mean time, as the ship tended, I weighed anchor, aud 


| 
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vith a little sail stood first to the southward, and af- 
erwards edging away to the westward, got once more 
ut of danger. At sunset, we anchored in ten fathom, 
vith a sandy bottom, having a fresh gale at E.S.E. 

At six in the morning we weighed again and stood 
vest, having, as usual, first sent a boat a-head to 
ound, I had intended to steer N.W. till I had made 
he south coast of New Guinea, designing, if possible, 
9 touch uponit; but upon meeting with: these shoals, 
| altered my course, in hopes of findinga clearer chan- 
:. and deeper water. In this I succeeded, for by 
100n our depth of water was gradually epineasel to 
eventeen fathom. Our latitude was now by obser- 
vation 10° 10 S.; and our longitude 220° 12 W. 
No land was in sight. We continued to steer west 
ill sunset, our depth of water being from twenty- 
seven to twenty-three fathom: we then shortened sail, 
and kept upon a wind all night; four hours on one 
tack, and four on another. At day-light we made all 
the sail we could, and steered W.N.W. till eight 
o'clock, and then N.W. At noon our latitude by 
observation was 9° 56 S.; longitude 221° 'W,; va- 
riation 2° 30 E. We continued our N.W.. course 
till sunset, when we again shortened sail, aud hauled 
close upon a wind to the northward: our depth of 
water was twenty-one fathom. At eight, we tacked 
and stood to the southward till twelve; then stood to 
the northward with little sail till day-light: our 
soundings were from twenty-five to seventeen fathom, 
the water growing gradually shallow as we stood to 
the northward. At this time we made sail and stood 
to the north, in order to make the land of New Gui- 
nea; from the time of our making sail till noon, the 
depth of water gradually decreased from seventeen to 
twelve fathom, with a stoney and shelly bottom, Our 
latitude by observation was now 8° 52 S. which is in 
the same parallel as that in’ which the southera parts 
of New Guinea are laid down in the chacis ; but there 
are only two points so far to the south, and I reck« 
u3 
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oned that we were a degree to the westward of theme 
both, and therefore did not see the land, which trends’ 
more to the northward. We found the sea here to bee 
in many parts covered witha brown scum, such ass 
sailors generally call spawn. When I first saw it, EI 
was alarmed, fearing that we were among shoals; butt 
upon sounding, we found the same depth of water ass 
in other places. This scum was examined both byy 
Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander, but they could not de. 
termine what it was: it was formed of innumerablee 
small particles, not more than half a line in lengthy, 
each of which in the microscope appeared to consist 
of thirty or forty tubes; and each tube was dividedd 
through its whole length by small partitions into mad 
ny cells, like the tubes of the conferva: they weree 
supposed to belong to the vegetable kingdom, becausee 
upon burning them they produced no smell like thate 
of an animal substance, The same appearance hadd 
been observed upon the coast of Brazil and New Hold 
land, but never at any considerable distance from thee 
shore. In the evening a small bird hovered about thee 
ship, and at night, settling among the rigging, wags 
taken. Itproved to be exactly the same bird which 
Dampier has described, and of which he has given'aa 
rude figure, by the name of a Noddy from New Hol 
jand. [See his Voyages, vol. iii, p. 98. Tab. obt 
Birds, Fig. 5.] ek 

We continued standing to the northward with a freahh 
. galeat E, by Eiand S.E. till six in the evening, havings 

very irregular soundings, the depth changing at oncee 
frem twenty-four fathom to seven. At four we had 
seen the land from the mast-head, bearing N.W.by 


N.: it appeared to be very low, and to stretch from 
W.N.W. to N.N.E 


tacked and 
which time 
four in the morning, then laid the head of the vessee 
off fill day-light, when we again saw the land, and 
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teod in N.N.W. directly for it, with afresh gale at 
E. by S. Oursoundings during the night were very 
irregular from seven to five fathom, suddenly chang- 
ing from deep to shallow, and from shallow to deep, 
without in the least corresponding with our distance 
from the land. At half an hour after-six in the morn. 
ing a sinall low island, which lay at the distance of 
about a league from the main, bore N. by W. distant 
five miles: this island lies in latitude 8° 13° S., longi- 
tude 221° 25 W.; and I find it laid down in the 
charts by the names of Bartholomew and Whermoy- 
sen. We now steered N.W. byW. W.N.W. . W. by 
N. W. by S. and S.W. by W. as we found the land 
lie, with from five to nive fathom; and though we 
reckoned we were not‘more than four leagues from it, 
yet if was so low and level that we could but ‘just see 
it from the deck. It appeared however to be well 
covered with wood, and among other trees, we thought 
we could distinguish the cocoa-nut, We saw smoke 
in several places, and therefore knew there were in- 
habitants. At noon we were about three leagues 
from the land ; the westermost part of which that was 
in sight bore S. 79° W, Our latitude by observation 
was 8° 19/S. and longitude 221° 44’ W.° ‘The island 
of St. Bartholomew bore N.74 KE. distant twenty 
miles. ; 

After steering $.W. by W. six miles, we had shoal 
water on our starboard bow, which I sent the yawl to 
sound, ‘and at the same time hauled off upon a wind 
till four o’clock, and though during that time we had 
run six miles, we had not deepened our water an inch. 
I then edged away S.W. four miles more; but finding 
it still shoal water, 1 brought to and called the boats 
aboard. Atithis time, being between three and four 
leagues from the shore, and the yaw! having found 
only three fathom water in the place to which I had 
sent her to sound, I hauled off close upon a wind, and 
‘weathered the shoal about half a mile. 

Between one and two o’clock, we passed a bay or 
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inlet before which. lies a small island that seems to — 
shelter it from the southerly winds; but I very much 
doubt whether there is sufficient depth of water behind 
it for shipping. I could not determine. the question, 
because the S.i, trade-wind blows right into the bay, , 
and we had not as yet had any breeze from the land, 
We stretched off to sea till twelve o’clock, when we: 
were about eleven leagues from the land, and had- 
deepened our water to twenty-nine fathom. We now’ 
tacked and stood in till five in the morning; when, , 


being in six fathom and an half, we tacked and laid the 


head of the vessel off till day-light, when we saw the: 
land, bearing N.W. by W. at about the distance of ! 
four leagues. We now made sail, and steered first W.S, 
W. then W. by 8. ; but coming into five fathom water’ 
and an half, we hauled off S.W. till we deepened our: 
water to eight fathom, and then kept away W. by S.. 
and W. having nine fathom, and the land just in sight: 
from the deck; we judged it to be about four leagues | 
distant, and it was still very. low and woody. Great! 
quantities of the brown scum continued to appears 
upon the water, and the sailors having given up the: 
notion of its being spawn, found a new name for it,, 
and called it Sea-saw-dust. At noon, our latitude by? 
observation was 8° 30/S.; our longitude 222° 34 W. 3; 
and Saint Bartholomew’s isle bore N. 69 E. distantt 
scventy-four miles, a 

As all this coast appears to have been very minutely’ 
examined by the Dutch, and as our track with thea 
soundings will appear by the chart, it is sufficient too 
say, that we continued our course to the northward! 
with very shallow water, upon a bank of mud, att 
such a distance from the shore as that it could scarce-- 
ly be seen from the ship, till the 3d of September. 
During this: time we made many attempts to get nearr 
enough to go on shore, but without success; andi 
having now lost six days of fair wind, at a time whena 
we knew the south-east monsoon to be nearly at ama 
end, we began to be impatient of farther delay, and 
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stermined to run the ship in as near to the shore as 
vssible, and then land with the pinnace, while she 
ept plying off and on, to examine the produce of 
ie country, and the disposition of the inhabitants, 
or the two last days we had early in the morning a 
ght breeze from the shore, which was strongly im- 
regnated with the fragrance of the trees, shrubs, and 
rbage that covered it, the smell being something like 
at of gum benjamin. On the 3d of September, at 
iy-break, we saw the land extending from N. by E, 
S.E. at about four leagues distance, and we then 
ept standing in forit with a fresh gale at E.S.E. and 
by S. till nine o’clock, when being within about 
ree or four miles of it, and in three fathom water, 
e brought to, The pinnace being hoisted out, I set 
f from the ship with the boat’s crew, accompanied 
y Mr. Banks, who also took his servants, and Dr. 
lander, being in all twelve persons well armed ; 
e rowed directly towards the shore, but the water 
as so shallow that we could not reach it by about 
yo hundred yards: we waded however ‘the rest of 
é way, having left two of the seamen to take care 
‘the boat. Hitherto we had seen no signs of inha- 
tants at this place; but asscon as we got ashore 
e discovered the prints of human feet, which could 
t long have been impressed upon the sand, as they 
ore below high-water mark: we therefore concluded 
at the people were at no great distance, and, as a 
ick wood came down within a hundred yards of the 
ater, we thought it necessary to proceed with cau. 
mn, lest we should fall into an ambuscade and our 
treat to the boat be cut off. We walked along the 
irts of the wood, and at the distance of about two 
ndred yards from the place where we landed, we 
me tO a grove of cocoa-nut trees, which stood upon 
2 banks of a little brook of brackish water. ‘The - 
es were of a small growth, but well hung with 
lit; and near them was a shed or hut, which had 
en covered with their leaves, though most of them 
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were now fallen off: about the hut lay a great our 
ber of the shells of the fruit, some of which appeared 
to be just fresh from the tree, We looked at the) 
fruit very wishfully, but not thinking it safe to climb, — 
we were obliged to leave it without tasting a single» 
nut. At a little distance from this place we found | 
plantains, and a bread-fruit tree, but it had nothing ; 
uponit ; and having now advanced about a qnarter’ 
of a mile from the boat, three Indians rushed out of — 
the wood with a hideous shout, at abont the distance: 
of a hundred yards ; and as they ran towards us, the: 
foremost threw something out of his hand, which flew” 
on one side of him, and burnt exactly like gunpowder, , 
but made no report: the other two instantly threw? 
their lances at us; and, as no time was now to be? 
lost, we discharged our pieces, which were loaded witht 
ball shot. It is probable that they did not feel thes 
shot, for though they halted a moment, they did nott 
retreat; anda third dart was thrown at us. As wee 
thought their farther approach might be preventedi 
with less risk of life, than it would cost to defend our-« 
selves against their attack if they should come nearety,y 
we loaded our pieces with ball, and fired a second! 
time : by this discharge it is nitobable that some of 
them were wounded ; yet we had the satisfaction tov 
see that they all ran away with great agility. As If 
was not disposed forcibly to invade tiris countrys) 
either to gratify our appetites or our Curiosity, andd 
perceived that nothing was to be done upon fricvdlyy 
terms, we improved this interval, in which the de» 
struction of the natives was no longer necessary to ounf 
own defence, and with all expedition returned toa 
‘wards our boat. As we were advancing along thé 
shore, we perceived that the two men on board made 
signals that more Indians were coming down; and 
before we got into the water we saw several of the 
coming round a point at the distance of about five 
hundred yards: itis probable that they had met with 
the three who first attacked us; for as soon as they 
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saw us they halted, and seemed to wait till their main 
body should come up. We entered the water, and 
‘waded towards the boat; and they remained at their 
station, without giving us any interruption. As soon 
‘as we were aboard we rowed abreast of them, and 
their number then appeared to be between sixty and a 
hundred. We now took a view of them at our lei- 
sure; they made much the same appearance as the 
New Hollanders, being nearly of the same stature, 
and having their hair sbort cropped: like them also 
they were all stark naked, but we thought the colour 
of their skin was not quite so dark; this however 
might perhaps be merely the effect of their not being 
quite so dirty. All this while they were shouting de- 
fiance, and letting off their fires by four or five at a 
time. What these fires were, or for what purpose In- 
tended, we could not imagine: those who discharged 
them had in their hands a short piece of stick, POSSie 
bly a hollow cane, which they swung sideways from 
them, and we immediately saw fire and smoke, exactly 
resembling those of a musket, and of no longer due 
ration. ‘Chis wonderful phenomenon was observed 
from the ship, and the deception was so great that the 
people on board thought they had fire-arms; and in 
the boat, if we had not been so near as that we must 
have heard the report, we should have thought they 
had been firing volleys. After we had looked at 
_ them attentively some time, without taking any notice 
of their flashing and vociferation, we fired some mus- 
kets over their heads: upon hearing the balls rattle 
among the trees, they walked leisurely away, and we 
returned to the ship. Upon examining the weapons 
they had. thrown at us, we found them to be light 
darts, about four feet long, very ill made, of a reed 
or bamboo cane, and pointed with hard wood, in 
which there were many barbs. They were discharges 
ed with great force; for though we were at sixty 
yards distance, they went beyond us, but in what 
manner we could not exactly see: possibly they 
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might be shot with a bow; but we saw no bows! 
among them when we surveyed them from the boat, 
aud we were in general of Opinion that they were; 
thrown with a stick, in the manner practised by the; 
New Hollanders. ; age 

This place lies in the latitude of 6° 15’ S. and about: 
sixty-five leagues to the N.E. of Port Saint Auguss 
tine, or Walche Caep, and is near what is called in 
the charts C. de la Colta de St. Bonaventura, The | 
land here, like that in every other part of the coas | 
is very low, but covered with a luxuriance of wood 
and herbage that can scarcely be conceived. We saw 
the cocoa-nut, the bread-fruit, and the plantainet ee, 
all flourishing in a state of the highest perfection, 
though the cocoa-nuts were green, and the bread. 
fruit not in season; besides most of the trees, shrubs, 
and plants that are. common to the South Sea islands, 
New Zealand, and New Holland, 

Soon after our return to the ship, we hoisted in the 
boat and made sail to the westward, being resolved to 
spend no more time upon this coast, to the great sa. . 


tisfaction of a very considerable majority of the ship’s 


| 


of the fruit. This | peremptorily refused, as equally 
unjust and cruel, The natives had attacked us merely 
for landing upon their coast, when we attempted to 
take nothing away, and it was therefore morally cere 


attempt, and perhaps also some of our own people, ~ 
I should have regretted the necessity of such a meae 
sure, if I had been in want of the necessaries of life s_ 
and certainly it would have been highly criminal when | 
nothing was to be obtained but two or three hundred 
of green cocoa.nuts, which would at most have pro- 
‘ured us a mere transient gratification, I might ine 
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deed have proceeded farther along the coast to the 
Sihoraed and westward, in searth of a place where 

ship might have lain so near the shore as to cover 

e peopie with her guns when they landed; but this 

Id have obviated only part of the mischief, and 

ugh it might have secured us, it would probably 

m the very act have been fatal to the natives. Be. ' 

sides, we had reason to think that before such a place 

would have been found, we should have been carried so . 

far to the westward au to have been obliged to go to 

Batavia, on the north side of Java; which I did not 

think so safe a passage as to the south of Java, 
through the Streights of Sunday: the ship also was 

so leaky that I doubted whether it would not be neces- 
sary to heave her down at Batavia, which was another 

reason for making the best of our way to that place 5 
especially as no discovery could be expected in seas 
which had already been navigated, and where every 
coast had been laid down by the Dutch geographers. 
The Spaniards, indeed, as well as the Dutch, seem to 
have circumnavigated “all the islands in New Guinea, 
as almost every place that is distinguished in the chart 
has a name in both languages. The charts with which 
i compared such part of this coast as I visited, are 
bound up with a French work, intitled, ‘* Histoire 
des Navigationes aux Terres Australes,” which was 

published in 1756, and I found them tolerably exact ; 
yet I know not by whom, nor when they were taken: 
and though New Holland and New Guinea are in them 
represented as two distinct countries, the very history 
in which they are bound up, leaves it in doubt. If 
pretend however to no more merit in this part of the 
voyage, than to have established the fact beyond all 
controversy. 

__ As the two countries lie very near each other, and 
the intermediate space is full of islands, it is reason 
able to suppose that they were both peopled from one 
common stock: yet no intercourse appears to have 
been kept up between them; for if there ai the 
| VOL, We x 
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cocoa-nuts, bread-fruit, plantains, and other fruits of 
New Guinea, which are equally necessary for the sup- 
port of life, would certainly have been transplanted to 
New Holland, where no traces of them are to be found, . 
The author of the ** Histoire des Navigationes aux 
Terres Australes,” in his account of La Maire’s 
voyage, has given a vocabulary of the language that is 
spoken in an island near New Britain, and we find, by 
comparing that vocabulary with the words which we 
learnt in New Holland, that the languages are not 
the same. If therefore it should appear, that the 
languages of New’ Britain and New Guinea are the 
same, there will be reason to suppose that New Brie 
tain and New Guinea were peopled from a common 
stock ; but that the inhabitants of New Holland had 
a different origin, notwithstanding the proximity of 
the countries. | 


CHAP. VIII: 


Lhe Passage from New Guinea to the Island of Savu, 
and the Transactions there. 


We. made sail, from noon on Monday the 3d to. 
noon on Tuesday the 4th, standing to the westward, 
and all the time kept in soundings, having from four. _ 
teen to thirty fathom; not regular, but sometimes _ 
more, sometimes less, At noon on the 4th, we were 
in fourteen fathom, and latitude 6° 44’ S., longitude 
223° 51° W.; our course and distance since the 3d at 
noon, were S. 76 W. one hundred and twenty miles 
to the westward. Atnoon on the 5th of September, 
we were in latitude 7° 25’ S., longitude 225° 41’ W. : 
having been in soundings the whole time from ten to 
twenty fathom. \ 

At half an hour after one in the morning of the 
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next day, we passed a smali island which bore from 
us N.N.W, distant between three and four miles ; 
and at day-light we discovered another low island, 
extending from N.N.W. to N.N.E. distant about two 
or three leagues. Upon this island, which did not 
appear to be very smal], I believe I should have 
landed to examine its-produce, if the wind had not 
blown too fresh to admit of it. .When we passed this 
island we had only ten fathom water, with a rocky 
bottom; and therefore I was afraid of running down 
to leeward, lest I should meet with shoal water and 
foul ground. ‘These islands have no place in the 
charts except they are the Arrou islands 5 and if these, 
they are laid down much too far from New Guinea. 
I found the south part of,them to lie in latitude 7° 6 
S., longitude 225° W. 

We continued to steer W.S.W. at the rate of four 

miles and an half au hour, till ten o’clock at might, 
when we had forty-two fathom, at eleven we had 
thirty-seven, at twelve forty-five, at one in the morn- 
ing forty-nine, and at three 120, after which we had 
mo ground. At day-light, we made all the sail we 
‘could, and at ten o’clock, saw land, extending from 
- N.N.W. to W. by N. distant between five and six 
leagues: at noon, it bore from N, to W. and at 
about the same distance: it appeared to be level, and 
of a moderate height: by our distance from New | 
_ Guinea, it ought to have been part of the Arrou Is» 
Jands, butit lies a degree farther to the south than any 
of these islands are Jaid down in the charts; and by 
the latitude should be Timor Laoet: we sounded, but 
had no ground with fifty fathom. 
As I was not able.to satisfy myself from any chart, 
what land it was that I saw to leeward, and fearing that 
it might trend away more southerly, the weather also 
being so hazy that we could not see far, [steered S.W. 
and by four had lost sight of the island. 1 was now 
sure that no part of it lay to the southward of 8° 15 
_S. and continued standing to the $.W. with an easy 
x2 
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sail, and a fresh breeze at S.E. by B. and E.S.E. ¢. 
we sounded every hour, but had no bottom with 120 
fathom. | 

At day-break in the morning, we stecred W.S.We 
and afterwards W. by S. which by noon brought us” 
into the latitude of 9° 30'S. longitude 299° 34’ W, 
and by our run from New Guinca, we ought to have 
been within sight of Weasel Isles, which in the charts 
are laid down at the distance of twenty or twenty-five 
leagues from the coast of New Holland ; we however 
saw nothing, and therefore they must have been 
placed erroneously ; nor can this be thought strange, 
when it is considered that not only these islands, but 
the coast which bounds this sea, have been discovered 
and explored by different people, and at different 
times, and the charts upon which they are delineated, 
put together by others, perhaps at the distance of 
more than a century after the discoveries had been 
made; not to mention that the discoverers themselves 
had not all the requisites for keeping an accurate 
journal, of which those of the present age are pose — 
sessed, be it 

We continued our course, steering W. till theevens | 
ing of the 8th, when the variation of the compass, _ 
by several azimuths, was 19/ W. and by the amplie 
tude5’ W. At noon, on the 9th, our latitude, by 
observation, was 9° 46/ S., longitude 232° 77 W. For 
the last two days we had steered due W. yet, by ob. 
servation, we made sixteen miles southing, six miles _ 
from noon on the 6th to noon on the 7th, and ten, 
miles from noon on the 7th to noon on the 8th, by — 
which, it appeared that there was a current setting — 
to the southward, At sun-set, we found the variation 
‘to be 2 W. and at the same time, saw an appearance ° 
of very high land bearing N.W. ) . 

In the morning of the 10th, we saw clearly that 
what had appeared to be land the night before, was 
Timer. At noon, our latitude, by observation, was 
10° 1/8, which was fifteen miles to the southward 
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of that given by the log; our longitude, by obser- 


 vatiow, was 233° 27° W. Westeered N.W. in order | 


to obtain a more distinct view of the land in sight, 
till four o’clock in the morning of the lith, when 
the wind came to the N.W. and W. with which we 
stood to the southward till nine, when we tacked and 
stood N.W. having the wind now at W.S.W. At 
sunerisc, the Jand had appeared to extend from W.N. 
W.to N.E. and at noon, we could see it extend to 
the westward as far as W. by S.4 5S. but no farther to 
the eastward than N. by E. We were now well ase | 


sured, that as the first land we had seen was Timor, 


the last island we had passed was Timor Laoet, or 
Laut. lLaoet, is a word in the language of Malaca, | 
signifying sea, and this island was named by the in- 
habitants of that country. ‘The south part of it lies 
in latitude 8° 15/S. longitude 228° 10’ W, but in the 
charts the south point is laid down in various lati- 
tudes, from 8°30 to 9° 30: it is indeed possible 
that the land we saw might be some other island, but 


_ the presumption to the contrary is very strong, for if 


Be Ree aS ae 


Timor Laut had Jain where it is placed in the charts, 


we must have seen it there.’ We were now in latitude 
9° 37° S.; longitude, by an observation of the sun 
and moon, 233° 54 W. we were the day before in 
- 233° 27’ ; the difference is 27’, exactly the same that 


was given by the log: this, however, is a degree of 


accuracy in observation that is seldom to be expected. 
In the afternoon, we stood in shore till eight in the 
evening, when we tacked and stood off, being at the 
distance of about three leagues from the land, which 


at sun-set extended from S.W. 1 W. to N.E.;: at this 
time we sounded, and had no ground with 140 fathom. 


_ At midnight, having but little wind, we tacked and 


stood in, and at noon the next day, our latitude, by 

observation, was 9°36 5. This day we saw smoke 

on shore in several places, and had seen many fires dur- 

ing the night, The land appeared to be very high, 
aa x3 
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rising in gradual slopes one above another: the hills 
were in general covered with thick woods, but among 
them we could distinguish naked spots of a consider. 
able extent, which had the appearance of having been | 
cleared by art. At five o’clock in the afternoon, we 
were within a mile and a half of the shore, in sixteen 
fathom water, and abreast of a small inlet into the 
Jow land, which lies in latitude 9° 34’ S. and probably 
is the same that Dampier entered with his boat, for it 
did not seem to have sufficient depth of water fora 
ship. ‘The land here answered well to the description 
that he has given of it: cluse to the beach it was co- 
vered with high spiry trees, which he mentions as haye 
ing the appearance of pines; behind these there 
seemed to be salt water creeks, and many mangroves, 
interspersed however with Cocoa-nut trees : the flat 
Jand at the beach appeared in some places to extend 
inward two or three miles before the rise of the first 
hill; in this part, however, we saw no appearance of 
plantations or houses, but great fertility, and from the 
number of fires, we judged that the place must be well . 
peopled. oh 
When we had approached within a mile and an half — 
of the shore, we tacked and stood off, and the exe — 
tremes of the coast then extended from N.E. by E.ta © 
W.by S.2S. The ‘south westerl 
‘low peint, distant from us about three leagues. While 


‘times, but had 
two miles and a 
ty fathom, with 


we stood off till midnight, with the wind at S.3; we 


stood two hours to the westward, 
when the wind veered to S.W. and W.S,W. and we 
then stood to the southward again. dn the morning, 
we found the variation to be 1° 10 W. ‘by the ampli. 
tude, and by: the azimuth 1° 27. At noon, our Jati- 
tude was, by observation, 9° 45'S. our longitude 


i 
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234° 12 W.; we were then about seven leagues dis 
tant from the land, which extended from N. 31 E. to 
Ww.s.W, 4 W. 

With light land breezes from W. by N. for a few 
hours in amorning, ‘and sea breezes from S.5.W. and 
S. we advanced to the westward but slowly. At 
noon on the 14th, we were between six and seven 
leagues from the land, which extended from N. by E. 
to S. 78 W.; we still saw smoke in many places by — 
- day, and fire by night, both upon the low land and 
the mountains beyond it. We continued steering 
along the shore, till the morning of the 15th the land 
‘still appearing hilly, but not so high as it had been: 
the hills in general came quite down to the sea, and 
where they did not, we saw instead of flats and man- 
grove land, immense groves of cocoa-nut trees, reach- 
ing about a mile up from the beach: there the plan- 
tations and houses commenced, and appeared to be 
sanumerable. The houses were shaded by groves of 
the fan palm, or boratsus, and the plantations, which 
were inclosed by a fence, reached almost to the tops 
of the highest hills. We saw however neither people - 
nor cattle, though our glasses were continually em 
ployed, at which we were not a little surprised. 

We continued our course, with little variation, till 
nine o’clock in the morning of the 16th, when we saw 
the small island called Rotte; and at noon, the island 
Semau, lying off the south end of Timor, bore N.W. 

Dampier, who has given a large description of the 
island of Timor, says, that it is seventy leagues long, 
and sixteen broad, and that it lies nearly N.E. and 
SW. I found the east side of it to lie nearest N.E. 
by E. and S.W. by W. and the south end to lie in 
latitude 10° 23/S., longitude 236° 5 W. We ran 
about forty-five leagues along the east side, and found 
the navigation altogether free from danger. The land, 
which is bounded by the sea, except uear the south 
end, is low for two or three miles within the beach, 
and in general intersected by salt crecks; behind ihe 
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low land are mountains, which rise one above another 
to a considerable height. We steered W.N.W. till 
two in the afternoon, when, being within a small 
distance of the north end of Rotte, we hauled up 
N.N.W. in order to go between it and Semau: afters 
steering three leagues upon this course, we edged away 
N.W. and W. and by six we were clear of all the 
islands. At this time the south part of Semau, which 
lies in latitude 10° 15° S. bore N.E. distant four 
leagues, and the island of Rotte /extended as far. to 
the southward as 8.36 W. ‘The north end of this: 
island, and the south end of Timor, lie N. 2 B. and 
5.4 W. and are about three or four leagues distant 
from each other. At the west end of the passage 
between Rotte and Semau, aretwo small islands, one 
of which lies near the Rotte shore, and the other off 
the south-west point of Semau: there is a good 
channel between them, about six miles broad, through 
which we passed. The isle of Rotte has not so lofty 
and mountainous an appearance as Timor, though it is 
agreeably diversified by hill and valley: on the north 
side, there are many sandy beaches, near which grew 
some trees of the fan palm, but the far greater part: 
was covered with a kind of brushy wood, that was 
without leaves. The appearance of Semau was nearly 
the same with that of Timor, but not quite 80 high, 
About ten o’clock at night, we observed a phenomenon 
in the heavens, which in many particulars resembled 
the aurora borealis, and in others, was very different : 
it consisted of a dull reddish light, and reached about 
twenty degrees above the horizon: its extent was 
very different at different times, but it was never less 
than eight or ten points of the compass; through, and 
out of this, passed rays of light of a brighter colour, 
which vanished, and were renewed nearly in the same 
time as those of the aurora borealis, but had no degree 
of the tremulous or vibratory motioa which is ob« 
served in that phenomenon: the body of it bore SS. E, 
from the ship, and it continued, without any dimiau-— 
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tion of its brightness, till twelve o’clock, when we 
retired to sleep, but how long afterwards, I cannot 
fell. 

Being clear of all the islands, which are laid down 
in the maps we had on board, between Timor and Ja- 
va, we steered a west. coast till six o’clock the next 
morning, when we unexpectedly saw an island bearing 
W.S.W. and at first I thought we had made a new 
discovery. We steered directly for it, and by ten 
o’clock were close in with the north side of it, where 
wesaw houses, cocoa-nut trees, and to our very agree- 
able surprise, numerous flocks of sheep, This was a 
temptation not to be resisted by people in our situa. 
tion, especially as many of us were in abad state of 
health, and many still repining at my not having touch- 
ed at Timor: it was therefore soon determined to at- 
tempt a commerce with people who appeared to be so 
well able to supply our many necessities, and remove 
at once the sickness and discontent that had got foot- 
ing auong us. ‘The pinnace was hoisted out, and Mr. 
Gore, the second lieutenant, sent to see if there was 
any convenient place to land, taking with him some ~ 
trifles, as presents to the natives, if any of them should 
appear. While he was gone, we saw from the ship 
two men on horseback, who seemed to be riding upon 
the hills for their amusement, and often stopped to look 
at the ship. By this we knew that the place had been 
settled by Europeans, and hoped, that the many dis- 
agreeable circumstances which always attend the first 
establishment of commerce with savages would be 
avoided. In the mean time, Mr. Gore landed ina small 
sandy cove near some houses, and was met by eight or 
ten of the natives, who, as well in their dress as their 
persons, very much resembled the Malays : they were 
without arms, except the knives which it is their cus- 
tom to wear in their girdles, and one of them had a 
jackass with him: they courteously invited him 
ashore, and conversed with him by signs, but very lit. 
tle of the meaning of either party could be understood 
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by the other. Inashorttime he returned with thigs 
report, and to our great mortification, added, thatt 
there was no anchorage for the ship. I sent him how-- 
ever a second time, with both money and goods, thatt 
he might, if possible, purchase some refreshments, att 
least for the sick ; and Dr. Solander went in the boatt 
with him. In the mean time I keptstanding on andi 
off with the ship, which at this time was within aboutt 
amile ofthe shore, Before the boat could land, wee 
saw two other horsemen, one of whom was in a com-- 
plete European dress, consisting of a blue coat, a whitee 
waistcoat, anda ‘laced hat: these peaple when thee 
boat came to the shore, teok little notice of her, butt 
sauntered about, and seemed to look with great curi-- 
osity at the ship. We saw however other horsemen,, 
and a great number of persons on foot, gather round 
our people, and, to our great satisfaction, perceived 
several cocoa-nuts carried into the boat, from whichh 
we concluded that peace and commerce were establishe« 
ed between us. . 

After the boat had been ashore about an hourand ai 
half, she made a signal for having intelligence that theres 
was a bay to leeward, where we might anchor; wes 
stood away directly for it, and the boat following,, 
soon came on board.’ The lieutenant fold us, that he» 
had seen some of the principal people, who were dress-- 
ed in fine linén, and had chains of gold round theirr 
necks : he said, that he had not been able to trade, be.. 
cause the owner of the cocoa-nuts was absent, but thatt 
about two dozen had been sent to the boat as a present,, 
and that some linen had been accepted in return. The» 
people, to give him the infoimation that he wanted, , 
drew a map upon the sand, in which they made a rude: 
representation ofa harbour to leeward, and a townt 
near it; they also gave him to understand, that sheep, , 
hogs, fowls, and frui¢ might there be procured in great: 
plenty. Some of them frequeutly pronounced the: 
word Portuguese, and said something of Larntuca upon 
the island of Ende : from this circumstance, We cone. 
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jectured that there were Portuguese somewhere upon 
the island, and a Portuguese, who was in our boat, at- 
tempted to converse with the Indiaus in that language, 
but soon found that they knew only a word or two of it 
by rote: one of them, however, when they were giving 
our people to understand that there was a town near the 
harbour to which they had directed us, intimated, that 
as a token of going right, we should see somewhat, 
which he expressed by crossing his fingers, aad the 
Portugucse instantly conceived that he meant to ex- 
pressacross. Justas our people were putting off, the 
horseman in the European dress came up, but the of- 
ficer not having his commission about him, thought it 
best to decline a conference. 

At seven o’clock in the evening, we came to an an- 
chor in the bay to which we had been directed, at 
about the distance of a mile from the shore, in thirty 
eight fathom water, with a clear sandy bottom. The 
north point of the bay bore N. 30 K. distant two miles 
and an half, and the south point or west end of the 
island, boreS.63 W. Just as we got round the north 
point, and entered the bay, we discovered a large In. 
dian town or village, upon which we stood on, hoist 
ing a jack on the fore top-mast head: soon after, to | 
our great surprise, Dutch colours were hoisted in the 
town, and three guns fired ; we stood on, however, 
till we had sounding, and then aachored. . 

As soon as it was light in the morning, we saw the 
same colours hoisted upon the beach, abreast of 
the ship; supposing therefore that the Dutch had a 
settlement here, I sent Lieutenant Gore ashore, to 
wait upon the governor, or the chief person residing 
upon the spot, and acquaint him who we were, and 
for what. purpose wé had teuched upon the coast, 
As soon as he came ashore, he was received by a 
guard of between twenty and_ thirty Indians, armed 
with muskets who conducted him to.the town, where 
the colours had been hoisted the night before, carrying 
with them those that had been hoisted upon the beach, 
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and marching without any military regularity. As} 

soon as he arrived, he was introduced to the Raja, or: 

king of the island, and by a Portuguese interpreter,, 

told him, that the ship was a man of war belonging; 

to the King of Great Britain, and that she had many’ 

. Sick on board, for whom he wanted to purchase such 

refreshments as the island afforded. His majesty ree. 

plied, that he was willing to supply us with whatever: 

we wanted, but that being in alliance with the Dutch; 

Kast India Company, he was not at liberty to trade: 

with any other people, without having first procured | 

their consent, for which, however, he said he would| 

immediately apply to a Dutchman who belonged to) 

the company, and who was the only white man upon. 

the island. To this man, who resided at some distance, a: 

letter was immediately dispatched, acquainting him with: 
our arrival and request: in the mean time, Mr. Gore: 

dispatched a messenger to me with an account of his: 

Situation, and a state of the treaty. In about three: 

hours, the Dutch resident answered the letter that had| 

been sent him, in person: he proved to be a native of! 
Saxony, and his name is Johan Christopher Lange, and | 
the same person whom we had seen on horseback in a | 
European dress : he behaved with great civility to Mr. 
Gore, and assured him, that we were at liberty. to» 
- purchase of the natives whatever we pleased. After a if 
short time, he expressed a desire of coming on. 
board, so did the king also, and several of his attend-. 
ants: Mr. Gore intimated that he was ready to attend 
them, but they desired thattwo of our people might: 
be left ashore as hostages, and in this also they were! 
mdulged. ‘ 

About two o'clock, they all came aboard the ship, 
and our dinuer being ready, they accepted our ine 
vitation to partake of it: I expected them immediate. 
ly to sit down, but the king seemed to hesitate, and at. 
jast, with some confusion, said he did not imagine tha¢ 
we, who were white men, would suffer him, who was 
of a different colour, to sit down in our company ; @ 
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compliment soon removed his scruples, and we all sat 
down together with great cheerfulness, and cordiality ; 
happily we were at no loss for interpreters, both Dr. 
Solander and Mr. Sporing understanding Dutch enough 
to keep up a conversation with Mr. Lange, and several 
of the seamen were able to converse with such of the na- 
tives as spoke Portuguese. Our dinner happened to 
be mutton, and the King expressed a desire of having an 
English sheep ; we had but one left, however that 
was presented to him: the facility with which this was 
‘procured, encouraged him to ask for an Bnglish dog, 
and Mr. Banks politely gave up his greyhound : Mr. 
Lange then intimated that a spying-glass would be ac- 
ceptable, and one was immediately put into his hand. 
Our guests then told us that the island abounded with 
buffaloes, sheep, hogs, and fowls, plenty of which 
should be driven down to the beach the next day, that 
we might purchase as many of themas we should think 
fit: this put us all into high spirits, and the liquor cir- 
culated rather faster than either the Indians or the 
Saxon could bear; they intimated their desire to go 
away, however, before they were quite drunk, and were 

-received upon deck, as they had been when they came 
aboard, by the mariocs under arms. The king ex— 
pressed a curiosity. to see them exercise, in which he 
was gratified, and they fired three rounds ; he looked 
at them with great attention, and was much surprised 
at their regularity and expedition, especially in cock- 
ing their pieces; the first time they didit, he struck, the 
side of the ship with a stick that he had in his hand, 
and cried out with great vehemence, that all the locks 
made but one click. ‘They were dismissed with many 
presents, and when they went away saluted with nine 
guns: Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander went ashore with 
them; and as soon as they put off they gave us three 
cheers. 

Our gentlemen, when they came ashore, walked up 
with them to the town, which consists of many houses, 
and some of themare large; they are however nothing 
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more than a thatched roof, supported over a boarded 
floor, by pillars about four feet high. They produced 
some of their palm-wine, which was the fresh unfer- 
mented juice of the tree; it had a sweet, but not a 


disagreeable taste; and hopes were conceived that it — 


might contribute to recover our sick from the scurvy. 
Soon after it was dark, Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander 
returned on board. . 

Tn the morning of the 19th, | went ashore with Mr. 
Banks, aad several of the officers and gentlemen, to 
return the king’s visit; but my chief business was to 
procure some of the buffaloes, sheep, and fowls, which 
we had been told should be driven down to the beach. 
We were greatly mortified to find that no steps had 
been taken to fulfil this promise ; however, we pro. 
ceeded to the house of assembly, which with two or 
three more had been erected by the Dutch East India 
company, and are distinguished from the rest by two 
pieces of wood resembling a pair of cow’s horns, one 
of which is set up at each end of the ridge that termi 
nates the roof; and these were certainly what the In- 
dian intended to represent by crossing his fingers, 
though our Portuguese, who was a good Catholic, con- 


strued the sign into a cross, which had persuaded us 


that the settlement belonged to his countrymen. In 
this place we met Mr. Lange, and the king, whose 


name was A Madocho Lomi Djara, attended by many _ 


of the principal people. We told them that we had 
in the boat goods of various kinds, which we proposed 
to barter for such refreshments as they would give us 


in exchange, and desired leave to bring them on shore; - 


which being granted, they were brought ashore accord- 
ingly. We then attempted to settle the price of the 
buffaloes, sheep, hogs, and other commodities which we 
proposed to purchase, and for which we were to pay in 
money; but ag soon as this was mentioned Mr. Lange 
left us, telling us that these preliminaries must be set- 
tled with the natives: he said, however, that he had 


xeceived a letter from the governor of Concordia in 
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“Timor, the purport of which he would communicate 
to us when he returned. | rh 
As the morning was now far advanced, and we were 
very unwilling (o return on board and eat salt provi- 
sions, when so many delicacies surrounded us ashore, 
we petitioned his majesty for liberty to purchase a 
small hog and some rice, and to employ his subjects 
to dress them for us. He answered very graciously, 
that if we could eat victuals dressed by his subjects, 
which he couldscarcely suppose, he would do himself 
‘the honour of entertaining us. We expressed our 
gratitude, and immediately sent on board for liquors. 
About five o’clock, dinner was ready; if was 
served in six and thirty dishes, or rather baskets, 
containing alternately rice and pork ; and three bowls 
of earthen ware, filled with the liquor in which the 
pork had been boiled: these were ranged upon the 
floor, and mats laid round them for us to set upon. 
We were then conducted by turns to a hole in the 
floor, near which stood a man with water in a vessel, 
~ made of the leaves of the fan-palm, who assisted us in 
washing our hands. When this was done, we placed 
~ ourselves round the victuals, and waited for the king. 
As he did not come, we inquired for him, and were 
- told that the custom of the country did not permit the 
person who gave the entertainment to sit down with 
his guests; but that, if we suspected the victuals to 
be poisoned, he wouldcome and taste it. We imme- 
diately declared that we had no such suspicion, and 
desired that none of the rituals of hospitality might be 
violated on our account. The prime minister and 
Mr. Lange were of our party, and we made 4 most 
luxurious meal: we thought the pork and rice excele 
lent, and the broth not to be despised; but the 
spoons, which were made of leaves, were so small 
that few. of us had patience to use them. After 
dinner, our wine passed briskly about, and we again 
enquired for our royal host, thinking that though the 
custom of his country would not allow him to eat 
¥2 
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with us, he might at least ‘share in the jollity of our: 
bottle ; but he again excused himself, saying, that the: 
master of a feast should never be drunk, which there: 
was no certain way to avoid but by not tasting the: 
liquor. We did not however drink our wine where: 
we. had eaten our victuals ; but as soon as we had! 
dined made room for the seamen and servants, who: 
immediately took our places: they could not dispatch, 
all that we had left, but the women who came to clear’ 
away the bowls and baskets, obliged them to carry’ 
away with them what they had not eaten. As wine: 
generally warms and opens the heart, we took an ope. 
portunity, when we thought its influence began to be: 
felt, to revive the subject of the buffaloes and sheep, , 
of which we had not in all this time heard a syllable, , 
though they were to have been brought down early: 
in the morning. But our Saxon Datchman, with, 
great phlegm, began to communicate to us the con-- 
tents of the letter which he pretended to have received 
from the governor of Concordia. He said, that after 
acquainting him that a vessel had steered from thence , 
towards the island where we were now ashore, it res, 
quired him, if such ship should apply for provisions in | 
distress, to relieve her; but not to suffer her to stay” 
Jonger than was absolutely necessary, nor to make: 
any large presents to the inferior people, or to Jeave:: 
any with those of/superior rank to be afterwards dis-. 
tributed among them: but he was graciously pleased | 
to add, that we were at liberty to give beads and other: 
trifles in exchange for petty civilities, and palm-wine. 
It was the general opinion that this letter was al 
fiction ; that the prohibitory orders were feigned with; 
a view to get money from us by breaking them; and. 
that by precluding our liberality to the natives, this\ 
man hoped moreeasily to turnit into another channel, . 
In the evening, we received intelligence from our: 
trading- place that no buffaloes or hogs ‘had been, 
brought down, and only afew sheep, which had been 
taken away before our people, who had sent for 
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poner, could procure it. Some fowls however had 
een bought, ard a large quantity of a kind of syrup 
made of the juice of the palm-tree, which, though in- 
finitely superior to molasses or treacle, sold at a very 
low price. We complained of our disappointment to 
Mr. Lange, who had now another subterfuge ; he 
said, that if we had gone down to the beach ourselves, 
“we might have purchased what we pleased; but that 
the natives were afraid to take money of our people, 
lest it should be counterfeit. We could not but feel 
-some indignation against a man who had concealed 
this, being true ; or alleged it, veing false. 1 started 
up, however, and went immediately to the beach, but 
no cattle or sheep were to be seen, nor were any at 
hand to be produeed. While I was gone, Lange, 
who knew well enough that I should succeed no better 
than my people, told Mr. Banks that the natives 
were displeased at our not having offered them gold 
for their stock ; and that if gold was not offered, 
‘nothing would be bought. Mr. Banks did not think 
it worth his while to reply, but soon after rose up, 
and we all returned on board, very much dissatisfied 
with the issue of our negociations. During the course 
of the day, the king had promised that some cattle 
and sheep should be brought down io the morning, 
and had given a reason for our disappointment some- 
‘what more plausible; he said that the buffaloes were 
farup the country, and that there had not been time 
to bring them down to the beach. , 

The next morning we went ashore again: Dr. 
Solander went up to the town to speak to Lange, and 
I] remained upon the beach, to see what could be done - 
‘in the purchase of provisions. I found here an old 
Indian, who, as he appeared to have some authority, 
we had among ourselves called the prime minister ; - 
to engage this man in our interest 1 presented him 
with a spying-glass, but L saw nothing at market ex- 
cept one small buffalo. LTenquired the price of it, 
and was told five guineas: this wastwice as much as it 
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was worth; however, I offered three, which I covld! 
perceive the man who treated with me thought a good! 
price; but hesaid he must acquaint the king witht 
what I had offered before he could take it. A messen-- 
ger was immediately dispatched to his majesty, who) 
soon returned, and said, that the buffalo would not be: 
sold for any thing less than five guineas. This price T° 
absolutely refused to give; and another messenger * 
was sent away with an account of my refusal: this. 
messenger was longer absent than the other, and while» 
Iwas waiting for his return I saw, to my great ase. 
tonishment, Dr. Solander coming from the town, fol. 
Jowed by above a hundred men, some armed with 
musquets and some with lances. When I enquired 
the meaning of this hostile appearance, the doctor 
told me, that Mr. Lange had ‘interpreted to hima 
message from the king, purporting that the people 
would not trade with us, because we had refused ta 


‘give them more than half the value of what they had> 


fo sell; and that we should not be. permitted to 
trade upon any terms longer than this day. Besides 
the officers who commanded the party, there came | 
with .it a man who was born at Timor, of Portuguese | 
parents, and who, as we afterwards discovered, was.a 
Kind of colleague to the Dutch factor s by this man 
what they pretended to be the king’s order was deli- 
vered to me, of the same purport with that which Dr. | 
Solander had received from Lange. We were all 
clearly of opinion that this was a mere artifice of the 
factors to extort money from us, for which we had 
been prepared by the account of a letter from Con- 
cordia; and while we were hesitating what step to 
take, the Portuguese, that he might the sooner accom 
plish his purpose, began to drive away the people who 
had brought down poultry and. syrup, and others that 
were now coming in with buffaloes and sheep. At 
this time, I glanced my eye upon the old man whom I 
had complimented in the morning with the. spying« 
glass, and I thought, by his looks, that he did not 
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heartily approve of what was doing; I therefore took 
him by the hand, and gresented him with an old broad 
sword. ‘Thisinstantly turned the scale in our favour; 
he received the sword with a transport of joy, and 
flourishing it over the busy Portuguese, who crouched 
like a fox toa lion, he made him and the officer who 
commanded the party, sit down upon the ground bee 
hind him: the people, who, whatever were the crafty 
pretences of these iniquitous factors for a Dutch com. 
pany, were eager to supply us with whatever we 
wanted, and seemed also to be more desirous of goods 
than money, instantly improved the advantage that 
had been procured them, and the market was stocked 
almost in an instant. ‘To establish a trade for buffa- 
loes, however, which I most wanted, I found it ne- 
cessary to give ten guinéasfor two, one of which 
weighed no more than a hundred and sixty pounds ; 
but L bought seven more much cheaper, and might 
afterwards have purchased as many as I pleased aimost 
upon my ownterms, for they were now driven down 
to the water-side in herds. In the first two that I 
bought so dear, Lange had certainly a share, and it 
was in hopes to obtain part of the price of others, 
that he had pretended we must pay for them in gold. 
The natives however sold what they afterwards 
‘brought down much to their satisfaction, without 
paying part of the price to him as a reward for exact. 
ing money from us. Most of the buffaloes that we 
bought, after our friend, the prime minister, had pro- 
cured us a fair market, were sold for a musquet 
a-piece, and at. this price we might have bought as 
Many as would have freighted our ship. 

The refreshments which we procured here, consisted 
of nine buffaloes, six sheep, three hogs, thirty dozen 
of fowls, a few limes, and some cocoa-nuts ; many 
dozen of eggs, half of which however proved to be 
rotten ; a little garlic, and several. hundsed gallons of 
palm-syrup. 
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CHAP. 1X. 


A particular Description of the Island of Saou, itt 


Produce and nhabitants, with a Specimen of theii: 
Language. | 


Tuts istand is called by the natives Savu ; the middl ik 
of it lies in about the Jatitude 10° 35° S., longitudk 
237° 30’ W. ; and has in general been so-little knowrs 
that I never saw a map or cHart in which it is clearlyy 
or accurately laid down. I have seen a very old ones, 
in which it is called Sou, and confounded with Sandee! 
Bosch. Rumphius mentions an island by the name oo! 
Saow; and he also Says that it is the same which thee 
Dutch call Sandel Bosch = but neither is this island], 
nor Timor, nor Rotte, nor indeed any one of thee 
islands that we have seen in these seas, placed withira 
a reasonable distance of its true Situation. It igs 
about eight leagues long from east-to west; but whakt 
is its breadth, I do not know, as I saw only the northh 
side. The harbour in which we lay is called Sebay, 
from the district in-which it lies: it is on the north.- 
westside of the island, and well sheltered from thee 
south-west trade-wind, but it lies open to the northe- 
west. We were told, that there were two other bayss 
where ships might anchor; that the best, called Timo,, 
was on the south-west side of the south-east point :: 
of the third we learnt neither the name nor situation,, 
The sea-coast, in general, is low ; but in the middles. 
of the island there are hills of a considerable height. 
We were upon the coast at the latter end of the dry 
season, when there had been no rain for seven months 4 
and we were told that when the dry season continues; 
solong, that there is no running stream of fresh water: 
upon the whole island, but only small springs, which 
are at a considerable distance from the seaside: yet! 
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nothing can be imagined so beautiful as the prospect 
of the country from the ship. The level ground next 
to the sea-side was covered with cocoa-nut trees, and 
a kind of palm called Arecas ; and beyond them the. 
hills, which rose in a gentle and regular ascent, were 
richly clothed, quite to the summit, with plantations 
of the fan palm, forming an almost ftipenoteable ¢ grove, 
How much even this prospect must be improved, 
when every foot of ground between the trees is co- 
vered with verdure, by maize, and millet, and indico, 
can scarcely be conceived but bya powerful i imaginae 
tion, not unacquainted with the stateliness and peauty 
of the trees that adorn this part of the earth, The 
dry season commences in March or April, and ends 
in October or November. 
_ The principal trees of this island, are the fan-palm, 
the cocoa-nut, tamarind, limes, oranges, and mangoes ; 
and other vegetable productions are maize, Gutaga 
corn, rice, millet, callevances, and water-melons. 
We saw also one sugar-cane, and a few kinds of 
European garden-stuff; particularly cellery, marjo- 
ram, fennel, and garlic, For the supply of luxury, i€ 
has betele, areca, tobacco, cotton, indico, and a small 
quantity of cinnamon, which seems to be planted here 
only for curiosity ; ; and indeed we doubted whether 
it was the genuine plant, knowing that the Dutch are 
very careful not to trust the spices out of their proper 
islands. ‘There are however several kinds of fruit, 
besides those which have been already aubieed § 
particularly the sweet sop, which is well known to 
‘the West Indians, and a small oval fruit, cailed the 
‘blimbi, both of which grow upon trees. The blimbi 
_is about three or feur inches long, and in the middle 
about as thick asa man’s finger, taperitg towards each 
end: it is covered with a very thin skin of a light 
greea colour, and in the insite area few seeds dis- 
posed in the form ofa star: its flavour is a light, 
clean, pleasant acid, but it cannot be eaten raw; it is 
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said to be excellent as a pickle; and stewed, it madi 
a most agreeable sour sauce to our boiled dishes, 
The tame animals are buflaloes, sheep, goats, hogss 
fowls, pigeons, horses, asses, dogs and cats: and 00) 
all these there is great plenty. ‘Fhe buffaloes diffesi 
very considerably from the horned cattle of Europos 
in several particulars ; {heir ears are much largerr, 
their skins are almost. without hair, their horns aree 
curved towards each other, but together bend directlyy 
backwards, and they have no dewlaps. We saw see. 
veral that were as big as a well grown European oxy, 
and there must be some much larger; for Mr. Bankes 


weight did not weigh more than two hundred and? 
fifty ; the reason is, that so late in the dry season thet 
bones are very thinly covered with flesh : there is nott 
an ounce of fatin a whole carcass, and the flanks ares 
literally nothing but skin and bone: the flesh how-= 
ever is well tasted and juicy, and I suppose better thare 
the flesh of an English ox would be if he was to starve: 
in this sun-burnt country, | 
‘he horses are from eleven to twelve hands high, , 
but though they are small, they are spirited and nime. | 
ble, especially in pacing, which is their common Step 3) 
the inhabitants 8enerally ride them without a saddle 
_ and with no better bridle than a halter. The Sheep | 
are of the kind which in England are called Bengal 
sheep, and differ from ours in many particulars, 
They are covered with hair instead of wool, their ears 
are very large, and hang down under their horns, and 
- their noses are arched ; they are thought to have a 
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eneral resemblance to a goat, and for that reason 
re frequently called cabritos: their flesh we thought 
he worst mutton we had ever eaten, being as lean ag 
hat of the buffalo’s, and without flavour. The hogs, 
lowever, were some of the fattest we had ever seen, 
hough, as we were told, their principal food is the 
utside husks of rice, and the palm syrup dissolved in 
vater. ‘Ihe fowls are chiefly of the game breed, and 
arge, but the eggs are remarkably small. 

Of the fish which the sea produces here, we know 
mut little ; turtles are sometimes found upon the coast, 
ad are by these people, as well as all others, consi- 
lered as a dainty. 

The people are rather under, than wer the middling 
ize ; the women especially are remarkably short and 
quat built ; their complexion is a dark brown, and 
heir hair universally black and lank. We saw no dif- 
erence in the colour of rich and poor, though in the 
jouth Sea islands those that were exposed to the weae 
her were almost as brown as the New Hollanders, 
nd the better sort nearly as fair as the natives of 
furope. The men are in general well-made, vigorous 
nd active, and have a greater variety in the make and 
lisposition of their features than usual; the coune 
enances of the women, on the contrary, are all alike. 

The men fasten their hair up to the top of their 
reads with acomb, the women tie it behind in a club, 
which is very far from becoming. Both sexes eradi- 
vate the hair from under the arm, and the men do the 
ame by their beards, for which purpose, the better 
ort always carry a pair of silver pincers hanging by 
string round their necks; some however suifer a 
ery little hair to remain upon their upper lips, but 
his is always kept short. . 

The dress of voth sexes consists of cotton cloth, 
which being died blue in the yarn, and not uniformly 
of the same shade, is in clouds or waves of that colour, 
and even in our eye had not an inelegant appearance. 
his cloth they manufacture themselves, and two 
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pieces, each about two yards long, and a yardd 
and a half wide, make a dress: one of them ifg 
worn round the middle, and the other covers the uppert 
part of the body : the lower edge of the piece thatt 
oes round the middle, the men draw pretty tighit 
Just below the fork, the upper edge of it is left looses, 
so as to form a kind of hollow belt, which serves thenm 
as a pocket to carry their knives, and other little ime 
plements which it is convenient to have about thema. 
The other piece of cloth is passed through this girdlee 
behind, and one end of it being brought over the left 
shoulder, and the other over the right, they fall downn 
over the breast, and are tucked into the girdle beforee, 
so that by openjpg or closing the plaits, they can covert 
more or less of their bodies as they please ; the armsa, 
legs, and feet are always naked. The difference be-- 
tween the dress of the two sexes consists principally inn 
the manner of wearing the ‘waist-piece, for the wov- 
men, instead of drawing the lower edge tight, and leavingg 
the upper edge loose for a pocket, draw the upper edgec 
tight, and let the lower edge fall as low as the knees, sco 
as to form apetticoat; the body-piece, instead of pemnee 
passed through the girdle, is fastened under the arms, anc 
cross the breast, with the utmost decency. I havee 
already observed, that the men fasten the hair upon 
the top of the head, and the women tie it ina club bee» 
hind, but there is another difference in the head-dress¥, 
by which the sexes are distinguished ; the women wear 
nothing as a succedaneum for a cap, but the mena 
constantly wrap ‘something round their heads ing 
the manner of a fillet ; it is small, but generally of thee 
finest materials that can be procured : we saw some 
who applied silk handkerchiefs to this purpose, andd 
others that wore fine cotton, or muslin, in the mannerr 
of a small turban. 

These people bore their testimony that the love ob 
finery is an universal passion, for their ornaments weree 
very humerous. Some of the better sort wore chaings 
round their necks but they were made of plaited Wire; 
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aud consequently were light and of little value : others 
had rings, which were so much worn that they seem. 
ed to have descended through many generations ; and 
one person had a silver-headed cane, marked with a 
kind of cypher, consisting of the Roman letters VO, 
C, and therefore probably apresent from the Dutch 
East India Company, whose mark itis :_ they have al- 
so ornaments made of beads, which some wear round 
their necks as a solitaire, and others, as bracelets, ups 
on their wrists: these are common to both sexes, but 
the women have besides, strings or girdles of beads, 
which they wear round their waists, and which serve 
to keep up their petticoat. Both sexes had their ears 
bored, nor was there a single exception that fel! under 
our notice, yet we never saw an ornament in any of 
them ; we never indeed saw either man or woman in 
any thing but what appeared to be their ordinary 
dress, except the king and his minister, who in general 
wore a kind of night-gown of cuarse chistz, and one 
of whom once received us inv a black robe, which ap- 
peared to be made of what.is called prince’s stuff. We 
saw some boys, about twelve or fourteen years old, 
who had spiral circles of thick brass wire passed three 
or four times round their arms, above the eluow, and 
some men wore rings of ivory, two inches in breadth, 
and above an inch in thickness, upon the same part of’ 
the arm: these, we were told, were the sons of 
Rajas, or chiefs, who wore these cumbrous ornaments 
as badges of their high birth. 

Almost all the men had their names traced upon 
their arms, in indelible characters of a black colour, 
aud the women had a square ornanient of flourished 
lines, impressed in the saine manner, just ander the — 
bend of the elbow. We were struck with the simili- 
tude between these marks, and ti.ose made by tatiows | 
ing in the South Sea islands, and upon enquiring into 
its origin, we learnt that it had been pracused by the 
natives long before any Europeans came among thems 
and that in the neighbouriug islands the inhabitants 
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were marked with circles upon their necks and breastse. 
The universality of this practice, which prevails among 
Savages in all parts of the world, from the remotestt 
limits of North America, to the islands in the South 
Seas, and which probably differs but little from thes 
method of staining the body that wasin use among the: 
ancient inhabitants of Britain, is a curious subject off 
speculation.* 7. 
The houses of Savu are all built upon the same plan,, 
and differ only in size, being Jarge in proportion toy 
the rank and riches of the proprietor. Some are four: 
hundred feet long, and some are not more than twentys: 
they are ail raised upon posts, or piles, about four: 
feet high, one end of which js driven into the ground, , 
and upon the other is laid a substantial floor of wood, 
so that there is a vacant space of four feet between the, 


floor of the house and the ground, Upon this floor: 
are placed other posts or pillars, that Support a roof’ 


of sloping sides, which meet in a ridge at the top like 
those of our barns: the eaves of this roof, which is 


thatched with palm leaves, reach within two feet of the . 


floor, and over-hang it as much: the space within 
is generally divided lengthwise into three equal parts ; 


the middle part, or centre, is inclosed by a partition — 


of four sides, reaching about six feet above the floor,. 
and one or two small rooms are also sometimes taken 


off irom the sides, the rest of the space under the roof _ 


is vpen, so as freely to admit the air and the light s 


Le rea nce te eer rreesige ees eal 


* In the account which Mr. Bossu has given of some Indians 
who inhabit the banks cf the Akanza, a river of North Ameri¢a, 
which rises in New Mexico, and falis into the Mississippi, he ree 
Jates the following incident : «* The Akanzas says he, have adopt- 
€d me, and as a mark of my privilege, have imprinted the figure 
of a roe-buck upon my thigh, which was done in this manner: an 
Indian having burnt some straw, diluted the ashes with water, and 
with this mixture, drew the figure upon my :kin 3 he then retraced 
at, by pricking the lines with needles, so as at every punctu re just 
to draw the biood and the blood,mixing with the ashes of the straw, 
forms a figure which can never be effaced,” See Travels through 
Louisiana, vol. 1, p. 107. ‘ 
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the we uses of these different apartments, our 
short stay would not permit us to learn, except that 
the close room in the centre was apprepr ated to the 
women, 

The food of these people consisis of every tame ani. 
mal in the country, of which the hog holds the first 
place in their estimation, and the herse the second $ 

next tothe horse is the buffalo, next to the buffalo 
their poultry, and they prefer dogs and cats to sheep 
and goats. ‘hey are not fond of fish, and, I believe, 
it is never eaten but by the poor Seoul: nor by them, 
except when their duty or business requires them to 
be upon the beach, and then every man is furnished 
with a light casting net, which is girt round him, and 
makes part of his dress ; and with this he takes any 
small fish which happen to come in his way. 

The esculent vegetables and fruits have been men- 
tioned already, bat the fan-palm requires more parti- 
cular notice, for at certain times it is a succedaneum 
for all other food both to man and beast. A kind of 
Wine, called toddy, is procured from the tree, by cut. 
ting the buds which are to produce flowers, soon after 
their appearance, and tying under them small baskets, 
made of the leaves, which are so close as to hold liquids 
without leaking. ‘The juice which trickles into these 
vessels, is collected by persors who climb the trees for 
that purpose, morning and evening, and is the common 
drink of every individual upon the island ; yet a much 
greater quantity is drawn off than is consumed in this 
use, and of the surplus they make both a syrup and 
coarse sugar, The liquor is called dwa, or duac, and 
both the syrup and sugar, gula. The syrupis pree 
pared by boiling t the Jiquor down in pots of earthen 
ware, iillit is sufficiently inspissated ; it is not unlike 
treacle in appearance, but is somewhat thicker, and 
has a much more agreeable taste : the sugar is of a 
reddish brown, perhaps the same with the Jugata su. 
gar upon the continent of India, and it was more 
agreeable to our palates than any cane sugar, unree 
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fined, that we had ever tasted. We were at first afraid! 
that the syrup, of which some of our people eat very; 
great quantities, would have brought on fluxes, but itss 
aperient quality was so very slight, that what effect itt 
‘produced was rather salutary than hurtful. I haves 
already observed, that it was given with the husks off 
rice to the hogs, and that they grow enormously fatt 
without taking any other food: we were told also,, 
that this syrup is used to fatten their dogs and their: 
fowls, and that the inhabitants themselves have sub-. 
sisted upon this alone for several months, when other ° 
crops have failed, and animal food has been scarce. , 
The leaves of this tree are also put to various uses, 
they thatch houses, and make baskets, cups, umbrel-» 
Jas, and tobacco-pipes. The fruit is least esteemed, 
and as the blossoms are wounded for the tuac or toddy, 
_ there is not much ofit; it is about as big as a large: 
turnip, ane covered, like the cocoa-nut, witha fibrous. 
coat, under which are three kernels, that must be 
eaten before they are ripe, for afterwards they become 
so hard that they cannot be chewed ; in their eatable | 
state they taste not unlike a green cocoa-nut, and, 
like them, probably they yield a nutriment that is 
watery and unsubstantial. 
The common method of dressing food here is by 
boiling, and as fire-wood is very scarce, and the inha- 
bitants have no other fuel, they make use of a con- © 
trivance to saveit, that is not only unknown in Europe, 
but is seldom practised except in camps. They dig a 
hollow under ground, in a horizontal direction, like a 
rabbit burrow, about two yards long, and opening - 
into a hole at each end, one of which is large and the 
other small: by the large hole the fire is put in, and 
the small one serves for a dravght. The earth over this 
burrow is perforated by circular holes, which commu- 
nicate with the cavity below ; and in these holes are’ 
set carthen pots, generally about three to each fire, 
which are large in the middle, and taper towards the 
bottom, so that the fire acts upon a large part of their 
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surface. Each of these pots generally contains about 
eight or ten gallons, and it is surprising to see with 
how smal! a quantity of fire they may be kept boiling ; 
a palm leaf, or adry stalk, thrust in now and then, is 
sufficient : in this manner they boil all their victuals, 
and make all their syrup and sugar. It appears by 
Frazier’s account of his voyage to the South Sea, that 
the Peruvian Indians have a contrivance of the same 
kind, and perhaps it might be adopted with advantage 
‘by the poor people even of this country, where fuel is 
very dear. 


Both sexes are enslaved by the hateful and perni= | 


cious habit of chewing beetle and areca, which they 
contract even while they are children, and practise ine 
cessantly from morning till night. With these they 
always mix a kind of white lime, made of coral stone 
and shells, and frequently a sma/l quantity of tobacco, 
so that their mouths are disgustful in the highest de. 
gree both to the smell and the sight: the tobaceca 
taints their breath, and the beetle apd lime make the 
teeth not, only as black as charcoal, but as rotten too, 
I have seen men between twenty and thirty, whose 
fore teeth have been consumed almost down to the 
gums, though no two of them were exactly of the 
same length and thickness, but irregularly corroded 
like iron by rust. ‘This fe of teeth is, I think, by 
all who have written upon the subject, imputed to the 
tough and stringy coat of the areca nut; but L impute 
it wholly to the lime; they. are not loosened, oc 
‘broken, or forced out, as might be expected if they 
were injured by the cdutioual chewing of hard and 
rough substances, bit they are grad ually wasted like 
metals that are ‘exposed to the action of powerful 
acids; the stumps always adhering firmly to the socket 
fn the jaw, when there is no part of the tooth above 
the gums; and possibly those who suppose that 
sugar has a bad effect vpon the teeth of the Kuro. 
peans may not be mistaken, for it is well known 
that refined loaf sugar containg aconsilerable quane 
aS 
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tity of lime: and he that doubts whether lime will! 
destroy bone of any kind, may easily ascertain the: 
fact by experiment. 7 ‘ 

If the people here are at any time without this: 
odious mouthful, they are smoaking. ‘This operation! 
they perform by rolling up a smail quantity of tobacco, , 
and putting it into one end of a tube about six inches: 
long, and as thick as a goose quill, which ‘they make? 
of a palm leaf, As the quantity of tobacco in these: 
Pipes is very small, the effect of it is increased, es-- 
pecially among the women, by swallowing the smoke. . 

When the natives of this island were first formed 
into a civil society,*is not certainly known, but at: 
present it is divided into five principalities or higrees ; 
Laai, Seba, Regeeua, Timo, and Massara, each of 
which is governed by its respective Raja or king, , 
The Raja of Seba, the principality in which we were 
ashore, seemed to have great authority, without much 
external parade or show, or much appearance of per- 
sonal respect. He was about five and thirty years of | 
age,and the fattest man we saw upon the whole island; 
he appeared to be of a dull phlegmatic disposition, 
and to be directed almost implicitly by the old man — 
who, upon my presenting him with a sword, had pro- 
cured us a fair market, in spight.of the craft and aya- _ 
rice of the Dutch factors. The name of this Person © 
was Mannu Djarme, and it may reasonably be sup. 
posed that he was a man of uncommon integrity and 
abilities, as, notwithstanding his possession of power — 
in the character of a favourite, he was beloved by the | 
whole principality. If any difference arises among _ 
the people, it is settled By the Raja and his coun. 
sellors, without delay or appeal, and as we were told, 
with the most solemn deliberation and impartial jus- 
tice. — | 

We wereinformed hy Mr. Lange, that the chiefs who 
had successively presided over the five principalities of 
this island, had lived for time immemrial in the 
strictest alliance and most cordial friendship with 
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pach other ; yet he said the people were of a warlike — 
disposition, and had always courageously defended 
themselves.against foreign invaders. We were told 
also, that the island was able to raise, upon very short 
notice, 7300 fighting men, armed with muskets, spears, 
jances, and targets. Of this force, Laai was said to 
furnish 2600, Seba 2000, Regeeu 1500, Timo $00, 
and Massara 400. Besides the arms that have been 
already mentioned, each man is furnished with a large 
pole-ax, resembling a wood-bill except that it hasa 
straight edge, and is much heavier ; this, in the hands 
of people who have courage to come to close quarters 
with anenemy, must be a dreadful weapon; and we 
were told that they were so dexterous with their 
lances, that at the distance of sixty feet they would 
throw them with such exactness as to pierce a man’s 
heart, and such force as to go quite through the 
body. 

How far this account of the martial prowess of the 
inhabitants of Savu may be true, we cannot take upon 
us to determine ; but during our stay, we saw no ap- 
pearance of it. We saw indeed in the town-house, or 
house of assembly, about one hundred spears and tar- 
vets, which served to arm the people who were sent 
down to intimidate us at the trading place; but they 
seemed to be the refuse of old armories, no two being 
of the same make or length, for some were six, and 
some sixteen feet long: we saw no lance among them, 
and as tu the muskets, though they were clean on the 
outside, they were eaten into holes by the rust with- 
in; and the people themselves appeared to be so little 
acquainted with military discipline, that they marched 
like a disorderly rabble, every one having, instead of 
his target, a cock, some tubacco, or other merchandize 
of the like kind, which he took that opportunity to 
bring down to sell, and few or none of tieir cartridge 
boxes were furnished with either powder or ball, 
though a piece of paper was thrust into the hole to 
jave appearances. We saw a few swivel guns and 
ateraros at the townehouse, and a great gun betore it 5 
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but the swivels and pateraros lay out of their carriagess, 
and the great gun lay upon a heap of stones, almossi 
consumed with rust, with the touch-hole downwardss, 
possibly to conceal its size, which might perhaps bos 
little less than that of the bore. . 

We could net discover that among these people theres 
was any rank of distinction between the Raja and thee 
Jand-owners: the land-owners were respectable in proa. 
portion to their possessions ; the inferior ranks consist! 
of manufacturers, labouring poor,and slaves, The slavees 
like the peasants in some parts of Europe,are connecté. 
ed with the estate, and both descended together ; butt 
though the Jand-owner can sell his slave, he has neo 
other power over his person, not even to correct him, 
without the privity and approbation of the Rajaa, 
Some have five hundred of these slaves, and some nopt 
half a dozen: the common price of them is a fatt 
hog. When a great man goes out, he is constantlyy 
attended by two or more of them: one of them cares 
ries a swerd or hanger, the hilt of which is commonlyy 
of silver, and adorned with large tassels of horse-hair 3; 
and another carries a bag which contains betel, areca,, 
lime, and tobacco. In these attendants consists alll! 
their magnificence, for the Raja himself has no otheri 
mark of distinction. | er 

The chief object of pride among these people, likee 
that of a Welchman, is a long pedigree of respectablee 
ancestors, and indeed a veneration for antiquity seemss 
to be carried farther here than in any other country $3 
evel’ a house that has been well inhabited for manyy 
generations, becomes almost sacred, and few articlegs 
either of use or luxury bear so higha price as stones,, 
which having been long sat upon, are become even andd 
Smooth : those who can purchase such stones, or areé 
possessed of them by inheritance, place them roundd 
their houses, where they serve as seats for their dees 
pendants, | 

Every Raja sets up in the principal town of his proa« 
vince, or nigree, a large stone, which serves as a mea- 
morial of his reiga, In the principal town of Seha.. 


\ 
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where we lay, there are thirteen such stones, besides 
many fragments of others, which had been set up in 
earlier times, and are now mouldering away ; these 
monuments seem to prove that some kind of civil esia- 
blishment here is of considerable antiquity. The last 
thirteen reigns in Eugland make something more than 
376 years. : 

Many of these stones are so large, that it is difficult 
(0 conceive by what means they. were brought to their 
prescut station, especially asit is the summit of a hill; 
but the world is full of memorials of human strength, 
n which the mechanical powers that have been since 
added by mathematical science, seem to be surpassed : 
ind of such monuments there are not afew among the 
emains of barbarous antiquity in our own country, 
Jesides those upon Salisbury plain. 

These stones not ouly record the reigns of successive 
orinces, but serve for a purpose much more extraordi- 
lary, aud probably altogether peculiar to this couutry. 
When a Raja dies, a general feast is. proclaimed 
hroughout his domiuions, and all his subjects assemble 
‘ound these stones : almost every living creature that 
van be caught is then killed, and the feast lasts for a 
ess or greater number of weeks or months, as the king- 
lom happens to be more or less furnished with live 
tock at the time; the stones servefor tables. When 
his madness is over, a fast must necessarily ensue, and 
he whole kindom is obliged to subsist upon syrup and 
water, if it happens in the dry season, when no vege. 
ables can be procured, till a new stock of animals can 
’e raised from the few that have escaped by chance, 
or been preserved by policy from the gencral massacre, 
x can be procured from the neighbouring kingdoms, 
iuch, however, is the account that we received from 
Mr. Lange. 

We had no opportunity to examine any of their ma- 
sufactures, except that of their cloth, which they spin 
veave, and dye; wedid not indeed see them employ. 
d, but many of the instruments which they use fell in 
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our way. We saw their machine for clearing cottonn 
ofits seeds, which is made upon the same principles: 
as those in Europe, but is so small that it might bes 
taken for a model, or a toy: it consists of two cylina. 
ders like our round rulers, somewhat less than an inckh 
in diameter, one of which, being turned round by aa 
plain winch, turns the other by means of an endlesss 
worm; and the whole machine is not more than fours. 
teen inches long, and seven high : that which we savwe 
had been much used, and many pieces of cotton weree 
hanging about it, so that there is no reason to doubbt 
its being a fair specimen of the rest. We ‘also oncee 
saw their apparatus for spinning ; it consisted of aa 
bobbin, on which was wound asmail quantity of threadj, 
and a kind of distaff filled with cotton ; we conjecture 
ed therefore that they spin by hand, as the women obf 
Kurope did before the introduction of wheels ; and II 
am told that they have not yet’ fuond their way intéo 
some parts of it. Their loom seemed to bein one ree 
spect preferable to ours, for the web was not stretchedd 
upon a frame, but extended by a piece of wood att 
each end, round one of which the cloth was_ rolled), 
and round the other the threads : the web was aboutt 
_ half a yard broad, and thé length of the shuttle wass 
equal to the breadth of the web, so that probablyy. 
their work goes on but slowly. That they dyed this¢ 
cloth we first guessed from its colour, and from theé 
indico which we saw in their plantations ; and ourr 
conjecture was afterwards confirmed by Mr. Liange’ss 
account. I have already observed, that it is dyed imt 
the yarn, and we once saw them dying what was saidi 
to be girdles for the women, of a dirty red, but with 
what drug, we did not think it worth while to enquires. 
The religion of these people, according to Mr. Lange’gs 
information, is an absurd kind of paganism, every mam 
chusing his own god, and-determining for himself howy 
he should be worshipped ; so that there are almost age 
many gods and modes of worship as people. ln theirr 
morals, however, they are said to be irreproachable,, 
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ven upon the principles of Christianity: no man is 
lowed more than one wife ; yet an illicit commerce 
xetween the sexes is in a manner unknown among 
hem: instances of theftare very rare; and they are 
oO far from revenging a supposed injury by murder, 
hat ifany difference arises between them, they will 
Lot so much as make it the subject of debate, ae they 
hould be provoked to resentment and ill-will, but im- 
nediately and implicitly refer it to the determination of 
heir king. 

They appeared to bea healthy and long-lived peo. 
le; yet some of them were marked with the small 
Ox, which Mr. Lange told us had several times made 
is appearance among them, and was treated with the 
ame precautions as'the plague. As soon as a person 
yas seized with the distemper, he was removed to some 
olitary place, very remote from any habitation, where 
he disease was left to take its course, and the patient 
upplied with daily food by reaching it to him at the 
nd of a long pole. 

Of their domestic economy we could learn but lit. 
le s*in one instance however their delicacy and clean 
ness are very remarkable. Many of us were ashore 
ere three successive days, from a very early hour ia 
Me morning till it was dark; yet we neversaw the 
ast trace of an offering to Cloacina, nor could we so 
uch as guess where they were made, In a country 
9 populvus this is very difficult to be accounted for, 
nd perhaps there is no other country in the world 
here the secret is so effectually kept. 

The boats in use here are a kind of proa,. 

This island was settled by the Portuguese almost as 
on as they first found their way into this part of the 
cean ; but they were ina short time supplanted by 
ye Dutch. The Dutch, however, did not take possese 
on of it, but only eit sloops to trade with the nae 
ves, probably for provisions to support the inhabi- 
nts of their spice islands, who applying themselves 
holly to the cultivation of that important article of 
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trade, and laying out all their ground in plantations,), 
can breed few animals : possibly their supplies by thiss 
occasional traffic were precarious ; possibly they weree 
jealous of being supplanted in their turn ; but howeverr 
that be, their Kast India company, about ten years$ 
ago, entered into a treaty with the rajas, by which thee 
company stipulated to furnish each of them with ‘aa 
certain quantity of silk, fine linen, cutlery ware, ar-- 
rack and other articles, every year; and the rajass 
engaged that neither they nor their subjects shouldd 
trade with any person except the company, withoutt 
having first obtained their consent, and that they wouldd 
admit a resident on behalf of the company, to residée 
upon the island, and see that their part of the treatyy 
was fulfilled: they also engaged to supply annuallyy 
a certain quantity of rice, maize, and calevancess. 
The maize and calevances are sent to Timor in sloopsa, 
which are kept there for that purpose, each of whichh 
is navigated by ten Indians ; and the rice is fetchedd 
away annually by a ship which brings the company’?s 
returns, and anchors alternately in each of the threes 
bays. ‘These returns are delivered to the rajas in thee 
form of a present, and the cask of arrack they andi 
their principal pcople never cease to drink, as long aas 
a drop of it remains. 5; 
In consequence of this treaty, the Dutch. placedd 
three persons upon the island: Mr. Lange, his cold- 
league, the native of Timor, the son of an Indiana 
woman by a Portuguese, and one Frederick Craigs, 
the son of an Indian woman by a Dutchman. Lange? 
visits each of the rajas once in two months, when he 
makes the tour of the island, attended by fifty slavees 
on horseback. He exhorts these chiefs to plant, iif 
it appears that they have been remiss, and observees 
where the crops are got in, that he may order sloopos 
to fetch it; so that it passes immediately from thee 
ground to the Dutch storehouses at Timor. ‘In thesee 
excursions he always carries with him some bottles off 
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arrack, which he finds of great use in opening the 
hearts of the rajas with whom he is to deal. 

During the ten years that he had resided upon this 
island he had never seen an Huropean besides ourselves, 
except at the arrival of the Dutch ship, which had 
sailed about two months before we arrived; and he 
is now to be distinguished'from the natives only by 
his colour and his dress, for he sits upon the ground, 
chews his betcle, and in every respect has adopted 
their character and manners: he has married an Indian 
woman of the island of Timor, who keeps his house 
after the fashion of her country ; and he gave that as 
a reason for not inviting us to visit him, saying, that 
be could entertain us in no other way than the 
Indians had done, and he spoke no language readily 
but that of the country. 

The office of Mr, Frederick Craig is to instruct the 
youth of the country in reading and writing, and the 
principles of the Christian religion ; the Dutch having 
printed versions of the New ‘lestament, a catechism, 
and several other tracts, in the language of this and the 
neighbouring islands, Dr. Solander, who was at his 
house, saw the books, and the copy-books also of 
his scholars, many of whom wrote a very fair hand. 
He boasted that there were no less than six hundred 
Christians in the township of Seba; but what the 
Dutch Christianity of these Indians may be, it is not 
perhaps very easy to guess, for there is not a church, 
noreven a priest, in the whole island. 

While we were at this place, we made several] ene. 
guiries concerning the neighbouring islands, and the 
intelligence which we received is to the following 
effect : | ; 

A small island to the westward of Savu, the name 
of which we did not learn, produces nothing of any 
consequence but areca-puta, of which the Dutch re- 
ceive annually the freight of two sloops, in return for 
presents that they make to the islanders. 

Timor is the chief, and the Dutch residents on the 

you. Y. AA 
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other islands go thither ence a year to pass their ac- | 
counts. The place is nearly in the same state asin . 
Dampier’s time, the Dutch having there a fort and.: 
storehouses; and by Lange's account we might thereii 
have been supplied with every necessary that we 
expected to procure at Batavia, salt provisions and 
arrack not excepted. But the Portuguese are still 
in possession of several towns on the north side of 
the island, particularly Laphao and Sesial. 

About two years before our arrival, a French ship 
was wrecked upon the east coast of Timor; and 
after she had lain some days upou the sifoal, a sudden 
gale broke her up at once, and drowned the captain,,, 
with the greatest part of the crew: thuse who go 6; 
ashore, among whom was one of the lieutenants, made. 
the best of their way to Concordia; they were four 
days upon the road, where they were obliged to leave- 
part of their company through fatigue, and the res#, 
te the number of about eighty, arrived at the town.. 
They were supplied with every necessary, and seat 
back to the wreck, with proper assistance, for re- 
covering what could be fished up: they fortunately 
got up all their bullion, which was in chests, and , 
several of their guns, which were very large. They | 
then returned to the town, ‘but their companions who | 
had been left upon the road were missing, having, as 
it was supposed, been kept among the Indians, either 
by persuasion or force; for they are very desirous of 
having Europeans among them, to instruct them in 
the art of war, After a stay of more than twomonths 
at Concordia, their number was diminished nearly one 
half by sickness, in consequence of the fatigue and 
hardship which they had suffered by the shipwreck, 
and: the survivors were sent in a smali vessel to 
Europe. 

Rotte is in much the same situation as Savu; 2 
Dutch factor resides upon it to manage the natives, 
and look after its produce, which consists, among. 
other articles, of sugar, Formerly it was made: only 
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b y bruising the canes, and ‘boiling the juice to a 
siyrup, in the same manner as toddy; but great im~ 
p rovements have lately been made in preparing this 
vialuable commodity. The three litde islands called 
thie Solars are also under the influence of the Dutch 
settlement at Concordia: they are fiat and low, but 
alound with provisions of every kind, and the mi‘ ¢le- 
most is said to have a good harbour for shipping. 
Einde, another Jittle island to the westward of the 
Solars, is still in the hands of the Portuguese, who 
have a good town and harbour on the north-eastcorner 
of it called Larntuca: they had formerly an harbour 
on the south side of it,but that, being much to inferior 
Larntuca, has for some time been altogether neglected. 
The inhabitants of each of these little islands speak 

a language peculiar to themselves, and it is an object 
of Dutch policy to prevent, as much as possible, their 
learning the language of each other. If they spoke 
= common language, they would learn, by a mutual 
intercourse with each other, to plant such things as 
wold be of more value to themselves than their 
present produce, though of less advantage to the 
Dutch; but their languages being different, they can 
cov imunicate no such knowledge to each other, and 
the Dutch secure to themselves the benelit of supply 
ing their several necessities upon their own terms, 
whiich it is reasonable to suppose are not very mode- 
rate. It is probable with a view to this advantage 
thatthe Dutch never teach their own language to the 
natives of these islands, and have been at the expence 
of translating the ‘Testament and. catechisms into the 
different languages of each; for in proportion as 
Diiich had become the language of their religion, it 
would have become the common language of them all, 
To this account of Savu, 1 shall only add a small 
s},ecimen of its language, by which it will appear to 
have some affinity with that of the South Sea islands, 
rnany of the words being exactly the same, and the. 
jnumbers manifestly derived from the same source. 

- AAD 
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A man, 

A woman, 
The head, 
The hair, 
The eyes, 


The eye-lashes, 


The nose, 


The cheeks, - 


The knees, 
The legs, 
The feet, 
The toes, 
The arms, 
The hand, 
A buffalo, © 
A horse, 
A hog, 

A sheep, 
A goat, 


A fowl, 

The tail, 
The beak, 

A fish, 

A turtle, 

A cocoa-nut, 
Fan-palm, 
Areca, 
Betele, 
Lime, 


A fish-hook, 


Tatlow, the marks 
on the skin, 
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_Momonne. 


Mobunnee. 
Catoo. 

Row catoo. 
Maita. 


Rowna matta. 


Swauga. 
Cavaranga. 
Rootoo. 
Baibo. 
Dunceala. 


Kissove) yilla. 


Camacoo. 
Wulaba. 
Cabaou. 
Djara. 
Vavee. 
Deomba, 
Kesavoo. 
Guaca. 
Maio. 
Mannu. 
Carow. 
Pangoutoo, 
Tear ees 
Unjoo. 
Nieu. 
Boaceree, 
Calella. 
Canana. 
Aou. 
Maanadoo. 


; Tata. 


The ears, 
The tongue, 
The neck, 


Lhe breasis, 


The nipples, 
The belly, 
The navel, 
The thighs, 
The sun, 
The moon, 
The sea, 
Water, 
Fire, 

To die, 

To sleep, 
To rise, 
One, 

Two, 
Three, 
Four, 
Five, 

Six, 
Seven, 
Eight, 
Niney 
Ten, 
Eleven, 
20, 

100, 
1,000, 
10,000, 
100,000, 
1,000,000, 


Wodeeloo. 
Vaio. 
Lacoco. 
Soosoo. 
Caboo soosoo. 
Dulloo. 
Assoo. 
Tooga. 
Lodo. 
Wurroo. 
Aidassee. 
Ailea. 
Aee, 
Maate. 
Tabudge. 
Tateetoo. 
Usse. Pe 
Lhua. 
Tullu. 
Uppah. 


' Lumme. 


Unna. 

Pedu. 

Arru, 

Saou. 
Singooroo. 
Singurung usse. 
Lhuangooroo, 
Sing-assu 
Setuppah, 
Selacussa. 
Serata. 
Sereboo. 


In this account of the island of Savu it must be ree 
membered, that except the facts in which we were 
parties, and the account of the objects which we had an 
opportunity to examine, the whole is founded merely 


upon the report of Mr. Lan 
alone therefore it must rest, 


ge, upon whose authority 
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‘Phe Run from the Island of Savu to Batavia, andan 
Account of the Transactions there while the Ship 
was refilling. 


Ty the morning of Friday the 21st of September, 
11770, we got under sail, and stood away to the west- 
ward, along the north side of the island of Savu, and 
of the smaller that lies to the westward of it, which at 
noon bore from us §.S.§. distant two leagues. At 
four o’clock in the afternoon, we discovered a small 
low islaud, bearing S.S.W. distant three leagues, which 
thas no place in any chart now extant, at least in none 
that I have been able ¢o procure: it lies in latitude 
10° 47 S., longitude 238° 28 W. © 

At noon on the 22d, we were in latitude 11° 10’S., 

longitude 240° 38° W. In the evening of the 23d, 
‘we found the variation of the needle to be 2° 44 W.; 
ag soon as we vot clear uf theislands we had constantly 
aswell from the southward, which I imagined was not 
caused by a wiud blowing yrom that quarter, but by 
the gea being so determined by the position of the 
coast of New Holland. 

At noon on the 26th, being im latitude 10° 474 8., 
longitude 249° 52 W. we found the variation to be 
3° 10° W. and our situation to be twenty-five miles to 
the northward of the log ; for which I know not how 
fo account. At noon on the 27th, our latitude by 
observation was 10° 51/ S, which was agreeable to the 
log ; and our longitude was 952° 11 W. We steered 
N.VWV, all day on the 28th, in order to make the land 

of Java; and at noon on the 29th, our latitude by 

obs orvation was 9° 31/S., longitude 254° 10/ W. 3; 

and in the morning of the 30th, I took into my 

pos iession the log-book and journals, at Jeas¢ all I 
AAS 


Tying off Anger Point, and I sent Mr. Hicks on boa rd 
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could find, of the officers, petty officers, and seamen,, 
and enjoined thym secrecy with respect to where they’ 
had been. 

At seven in the evening, being in the latitude of! 
Java Head, and not seeing any land, I concluded that; 
we were too far to the westward: I therefore hauled | 
up E.N.E. having before steered N. by E. - In tha) 
night, we had thunder and lightning ; and about twelve: 
o’clock, by the light of the flashes, we saw the land, 
bearing east. I then tacked and stood to the S.W. 
till four o’clock in the morning of the 1st of October ; 
and at six, Java Head, or the west end of Java bore 
S.E. by EK. distant five leagues; soon after we saw 
Prince’s Island, bearing E.4S.; and at ten, the 
island of Cracatoa, bearing N.E. Cracatoa is a re- 
markably high-peaked island, and at noon it bore N. 
40 K. distant seven leagues. 

I must now observe that, during our rrin from Savu, 
T allowed twenty minutes a-day for the westerly Cure 
rent, which I concluded must run Strong ut this time, 
especially off the coast of Java, and I found that this 
allowance was just equivalent to the effect of the cuz 
rent upon the ship. ; 

At four o’clock in the morning of the, 2d, we fetched 
close in with the coast of Java, in fifteen fathom 3; we 
then stood along the coast, and early in the forenoon, 
I sent the boat a-shore to try if she could pracure 
some fruit for Tupia, who was very ill, and some grass 
for the buffaloes that were still alive. In an hour 
or two she returner with four cocoa-nuts, and a sonal 
bunch of plantains, which had been Purchased for a 
shilling, and some herbage for the cattle, which ‘the 
Indiaus not only gave us, but assisted our people to 
cut. The country looked like one coutinued waged, 
and had a very picasant appearance, 

About eleven o'clock, we saw two Dutch shi ips 
of one of them to enquire news of yur country, fr¢om 
which we had been absent so long. In the mean tig n@ 
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it fell calm, and about noon | anchored in eighteen 
fathom witn a muddy bottom. When Mr. Hicks re. 
turned, he reported that the ships were Datch Hast _ 
Indiamen from Batavia, one of which was bound to 
Ceylon, and the other to the coast of Malabar; aud 
that there was also a flyboat or packet, which was 
said to be stationed here to carry. letters from the 
Dutch ships that came hither to Batavia, but which 
I rather think was appointed to examine all ships that 
pass the streight: from these ships we heard, with 
great pleasure, that the Swallow had been at Batavia 
about two years before. 

At seven o’clock a breeze sprung up at 8.S.W. with 
which having weighed, we stood to the N.E. between » 
Thwart-the-way-Island and the Cap, sounding from 
eighteen to twenty-eight fathom: we had but little 
wind all night, and having a strong current against us, 
we got no farther by eight in the morning than Ban- 
tam Point. At this time the wind came to the N.E. 
and obliged us to anchor in two and twenty fathom, 
at about the distance of two miles from the shore ; the 
point bore N.E. by E. distant one league, and here we 
found a strong current setting tothe N.W. In the 
morning we had seen the Dutch packet standing after 
us, but when the wind shifted to the N.E. she bore 
away, 

At six o'clock in the evening, the wind having obli- 
ged us to continue at anchor, one of the country boats 
came along-side of us, on board of which was the 
master of the packet. He seemed to-have two motives 
for his visit, one to take an account of the ship, and 
the other to sell us refreshments; for in the boat were 
turtle, fowls, ducks, parrots, paroguets, rice-birds, 
monkies, and other articles, which they held at a very 
high price, and brought toa bad market, for our Savw 
stock was not yet expended: however, I.gave a 
Spanish dollar for a small turtle, which weighed about 
six and thirty pounds; I gave also a dollar for ten 
Jarge fowls, and afterwards bought fifteen more at 
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the same price ; for a dollar we might also have bought 
two. monkjes, or a whole cage of rice-birds. The 
master of the sloop brought with him two books, in 
one of which he desired that any of our officers would 
write down the name of the ship and its commander, 
with that of. the place from which she sailed, and of 
the port to which she was bound, with such other par. 
ticulars relating to themselves, as they might think _ 
proper, for the information of any of our friends that 
should come after us: and in the other he entered 
the names of the ship and the commander, himself, 
in order to transmit them to the governor and coun- 
cil of the Indies. We perceived that in the first book 
many ships, particularly Portuguese, had made entries 
of the same kind with that for which it was presented 
tous, Mr. Hicks, however, having written the name 
of the ship, only added ** from Euzope.” He took 
notice of this, but said, that he was satisfied with any 
thing we thought fit to write, it being intended merely 
for the information of those who should enquire after 
us from motives of friendship. : 

Having made several attempts to sail with a wind 
that would not stem the Current, and as often come to 
an anchor, a proa came along-side of us in the morn- 
ing of the 5th, in which was a Dutch oficer, who 
sent me down a printed paper in English, duplicates 
of which he had in other languages, particularly in 
French and Dutch, all regularly signed, in the name 
of the governor and council of the Indies, by theie 
secretary: it contain:d nine questions, very ill ex- 
pressed, in the following terms: — 


‘¢ 1. To what nation the ship belongs, and its name? 
“<2. Af it comes from Europe, or any other place 2 
¢ 3. From what place it lastly departed from 2 

‘* 4. Whereunto designed to go? 

**'5. What and how maay ships of the Dutch — 


“Company by departure from ‘the last shore there 


** layed, and their names ? 
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£66, If one or more of these ships in company 
é with this, is departed for this or any other place? 
‘67, If during the voyage any particularities is 
«¢ happened or seen ? | 
«¢ 8. If not any ships in sea, or the Streights of 
é¢ Sunda, havé seen or hailed in, and which ? 
“gy, Ifany cther news worth of attention, at the 
*¢ place from whence the ship lastly departed, or du- 
6 ying the voyage is happeneil ? 
‘6 Batavia, in the Casile, 
‘¢ By order of the Governor General, and the 
‘¢ Counsellors of India, 
‘6 J, Branper Buna, Sec.” 


Of these questions I answered only the first and the 
fourth; which when the officer saw, he said answers 
to the rest were of no consequence: yet he immedi- 
ately added, that he must send that very paper away 
to Batavia, and that it would be there the next day 
at noon. I have particularly related this incident, 
because I have been credibly informed that it is but of 
Jate years that the Dutch have taken upon them to 
examine ships that pass through this streight. | 

At ten o’clock the same moraing, we weighed, with 
alight breeze at 5.W.; but did little more than stem 
the current, and about two o’clock anchored again 
under Bantam Point, where we lay till nine; a light 
breeze then springing up at S.K. we weighed and stood 
to the eastward till ten o’clock the next morning, when 
the current obliged us again to auchor in twenty-two 
fathom, Pulababi bearing K. by 8.35. distant between 
three and four miles. Having alternately weighed and 
anchored several times, till four in the afternoon of 
the 7th, we then siood to the eastward, with a very 
faint breeze at N.E, and passed Wapping Island, and 
the first island to the eastward of it; when the wind 
dying away, we were carried by the current between 
the first and second of the islands that lie to the east. 
ward of Wapping Island, where we were obliged to 
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anchor in thirty fathom, being very near a ledge of! 
rocks that run out from one of the islands. At two» 
the next morning we weighed with the land wind at: 
south, and stood out clear of the shoal; but before: 
noon were obliged to come to again in twenty-eight: 
fathom, near a small island among those that are called 

the Thousand Islands, which we did not ‘find laid 

down in any chart, Pulo'Pare at this time bore E. 

N.E, distance between six and seven miles. 

Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander went ashore upon the 
island, which they found not to be more than five hun- 
dred yards long, and one hundred broad; yet there 
was a house upon it, and asmall plantation, where 
among other things was the palma christi, from which 
the castor oil is made in the West Indies ; they made 
a small addition to their collection of plants, and shot 
a bat, whose wings when extended measured three feet 
from point to point: they shot also four plovers, 
which exactly resembled the golden plover of Eng. 
Jand. Soon after they returned, a small Indian boat — 
came along-side with two Malays on board, who 
brought three turtles, some dried fish, and a few 
pumpkins: we bought the turtles, which altogether 
weighed a hundred and forty-six pounds, for a dollar, . 
and considering that we had lately paid the Dutchman 
a dollar for one that weighed only six and thirty 
pounds, we thought we had a good bargain. The 
seller appeared equally satisfied, and we then treated 
with him for his pumpkins, fur which he was very un. 
willing to take any money but a dollar; we said 
that a whole dollar was greatly too much; to which 
he readily assented, but desired that we would cut 
one and give him a part: at last, however, a fine 
Shining Portuguese petacka tempted him, and for that 
he sold us his whole stock of pumpkins, being in 
number twenty-six. At parting, he made signs that 
we should not tell at Batavia that any boat had been 
aboard us, | 

We were not able to weather Pulo Pare this day, 
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but getting the land wiad at south about ten o’clock 
at night, we weighed and stood to the E.S.E, all night. 
At ten in the morning, we anchored again, to wait for 
the sea breeze; and at noon it sprung up at N.N.E. 
with which we stvod in for Bataviaroad, where at 
four o'clock in the afternoon we came to an anchor. 

We found here the Harcourt Indiaman from Eng- 
land, two English private traders of that country, 
thirteen sail of large Dutch ships, and a considerable 
number of small vessels. A boat came immediately oa 
board, from a ship which had a broad pendant flying, 
and the officer who commanded having enquired who 
we were, and whence we came, immediately returned 
with such answers as we thought fit to give him: both 
he and his people were as pale as spectres, a sad pre- 
sage of our sufferings in so unhealthy a'country ; but 
our people, who, except Tupia, were all rosy and 
plump, seemed to think themselves so seasoned by 
- various climates {hat nothing could hurt them. In the 
mean time, I sent a lieutenant ashore to acquaint the 
governor of our arrival, and to make an excuse for 
our notsaluting ; for as I could salute with only three 
_ guns, except the swivels, which I was of opinion would 
not be heard, | thought it was better to Jet.it alone. 
As soon as the boat was dispatched the carpenter de- 
Jivered me an account of the defects of the ship, of 
avbich the following is a copy : 


6 The defects of His Majesty’s bark Endeavour, 
‘+ Lieutenant James Cook, Commander. 


‘¢ The ship very leaky, as she makes from twelve to 
&¢ six inches water an hour, occasioned by her main 
6 keel being wounded in many places, and the scarfs 
‘¢ of her stern being very open: the false keel gone 
‘<< beyond the midships from forward, and perhaps 
é¢ farther, as I had no opportunity of seeing, for the 
‘¢ water, when hauled ashore for repairing : wounded 
6 on the larboard side under the main channel, where 
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‘* J imagine the greatest leak is, but could not comee 
** at it for the water ; one pump on the larboard sidee 
useless ; the others decayed within an inch and am 
half of the bore. Otherwise masts, yards, boats,, 
*¢ and hull, in pretty good condition.” 
As it was the universal opinion that the shipp 
could not safely proceed to Europe without am 
examination of her bottom, I determined to applyy 
for leave to heave her down at this place ; and. ass 
Tunderstood thatit would be necessary to make thiss 
application in writing, I drew up arequest, and thee 
next morning, having got it translated into Dutch, wee 
all went ashore. | 
__ We repaired immediately to the house of Mr. Leith, 
the only Englishman of any credit who is resident att 
this place; he received us with great politeness, andi 
engaged us to dinner: to this gentleman we applied 
for instructions how to provide ourselves with lodgings: 
and neccssarics while we should stay ashore, and he 
told us, that there was a hotel, or kind of inn, kepti 
by the order of government, where all merchants and 
strangers were obliged to reside, paying half per cent. 
upon the value of their goods for warehouse rOOM,, 
which the master of the house was obliged to provide =: 
but that as wecame in a king’s ship, we should be at! 
liberty to live where we pleased, upon asking the go-. 
“vernor’s permission, which would be granted of course.. 
He said, that it would be cheaper for-us to take as 
house in the town, and bring our own servants ashore,, 
ifwe had any body upon whom we could. depend tor 
buy in our provisions ; but as this was not the Case,. 
having no person among us who could speak tha: 
Malay language, our gentlemen determined to go to: 
the hotel. At the hotel, therefore, beds were imme.. 
diately hired, and word was sent that we should sleep: 
there at night. 
At five o’clock in the afternoon, I was introduced: 
to the governor-general, whe received me very court-: 
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eously ; he told me, that I should have every thing £ 
- wanied, and that in the morning my request should be 
laid before the council, which I was desired to attend. 

About nine o’clock, we bad a dreadful storm of 
thunder, lightning, and rain, during which the main- © 
mast of one of the Dutch East Indiainen was split, and 
carried away by the deck ; the main top-mast and 
top-gallant-mast were shivered all to pieces ; she had 
an iron spindle at the main-top-gailant-ovast-head, 
“which probably directed thestroke. The ship lay not 
more than the distance of two cable’s length from 
ours, andin all probability we should have shared the 
same fate, but for the electrical ciain which we had 
but just get up, aud which conducted the lightning 
over the side of the ship ; but though we escaped the 
lightning, the explosion shook us like an earthquake, 
the chain at the same time appearing hke a Iie of 
fire ; a centinel was in the action of charging his 
piece, and the shock forced the musket out of his 
“hand, and broke the rammer rod. Upon this occasion, 
i cannot but earnestly recommend chains of the same 
‘Kind to every ship, whatcver be her destination, and 
J hope that the fate of the Dutchman will be a warning 
~ to all who shall read this warrative, against having an 
iron spindle at the mast-head. 

‘The next morning, I attended at the council cham- 
ber, and was told that I should have every thing I 
wanted. In the mean time, the gentlemen ashore 
agreed with the keeper of the hotel for their lodging 
and board, at the rate of two rix-dollars, or nine shil- 
lings sterling a day for each ; and as there were five of 
them, and they would probably have many visitors 
’ from the ship, he agreed to keep them a separate ta- 
dle, upon condition that they should pay one rix-dollar 
for the dinner of every stranger, and another for his 
supper and bed, if he should sleep ashore. Under 
this stipulation they were to be furnished with tea, 
coffee, punch, pipes and tobacco, for themselves and 
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their friends, as much as they could consume ; they) 
were also to pay half a rupee, or one shilling and three: 
pence a day for each of their servants, 

They soon learnt that these rates were more tham 
double the common charges of board and lodging inn 
the town ; and their table, though it had the appear-- 
ance of magnificence, was wretchedly served. Theitt 
dinner consisted of one course of fifteen dishes, andd 
their supper of one course of thirteen, but nine or tem 
ofthem consisted of bad poultry, variously dressed, andd 
often served up the second, third, and even the fourthh 
time : the same duck having appeared more than once 
roasted, found His way again to the table as a fricasee,, 
and a fourth time in the form of forced meaf. It wass 
not long, however, before they learnt that this treate- 
ment was only by way of essay, and that it was thee 
invariable custom of the house, to supply all strangers, , 
at their first coming, with such fare as could be procured! 
for the least money, and consequently would produce: 
the most gain ; that if either through indolence or good| 
nature they were content, it was continued for the: 
benefit of the host, but that if they complained, it was : 
gradually amended till they were satisfied, which some- , 
times happened before they had the worth of their’ 
money. After this discovery, they remonstrated, and. 
their fare became betier ; however, after a few days, 
Mr. Banks hired alittle house the next door on the. 
left hand of the hotel, for himself and his party, for 
which he had paid after the rate of ten rix-dollars, or 
two pounds five shillings sterling a month; but here 
they were far from having either the convenience or 
privacy which they expected ; no person was permite 
ted to sleep in this private house occasionally, as a 
guest to the person who hired it, under a penalty, but 
almost every Dutchman that went by ran in without 
any ceremony, to ask what they sold, there having been 
very seldom any private persons at Batavia who had 
not something to sell, Kyery body here hires a ear- 
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miage, and Mr. Banks hired two. They are open 
chaises, made to hold two people, and driven by a man 
setting on the coach-box ; for each of these he paid 
two rix-dollars a day. 

As soon as he was settled in his new habitation, he 
sent for Tupia, who till now had continued on board 
upon account of his illness, which was of the bilious 
kind, and for which he had obstinately refused to take 
any medicine. He soon came ashore, with his boy 
Tayeto, and though while he was on board, and after 
he came into the boat, he was exceedingly listless and 
dejected, he no sooner entered the town than he seem- 
ed to be animated with a new soul.. The heuses, car. 
riages, streets, people, and a multiplicity of other ob. 
jects, all new, which rushed upon him at once, pro- 
duced an effect like the sudden and secret power that 
is imagined of fascination. ‘Tayeto expressed his won- 

der and delight with still less restraint, and danced 
ae the street ina kind of ecstacy, examining every 
object with a restless and eager curiosity, which was 
every moment excited and gratified. | One of the first 
things that Tupia remarked, was the various dresses of 
the passing multitude, concerning which he made many 
enquiries ; and when he was told that in this place, 
where people of many different nations wereassembled, 
every one wore the habit of his country, he desired 
that he might conform to the custom, and appearin | 
that of Otaheite. South Sea cloth was therefore sent 
for frem the ship, and he equipped himself with great 
expedition and dexterity. Lhe people who had seen 
Otourou, the Indian who had been brought hither by 
Mr. Bougainville, enquired whether, Tupia was not: 
the same person: from these enquiries, we learat who 
it was that we had supposed to be Spahiards, from the 
accounts that had been given of two ships by the 
islanders. | ) 

In the mean time, I procured an order to the su- 
perintendant of theisland of Ourust, where the ship 
was to be repaired, to receive her there ; and sent by 
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one of the ships that sailed for Holland, an accountt 
of onr arrival here, to Mr. Stephens, the Secretary too 
the Admiralty. : : 

The expences that would be incurred by repairingz 
and refitting the ship, rendered it necessary for me tao 
takeup money in this place, which i imagined mighit 
be done without difficulty, but L found myself mis-- 
taken ; for after the most diligent enquiry, I couldd 
not find any private person that had ability and in-- 
clination to advance the sum that I wanted, In thiss 
difficulty 1 applied to the governor himself, by a write. 
ten request, in consequence of which, the Shebanderr 
had orders to supply me with what money I shouldi 
require out of the company’s treasury. 

On the 18th, as soon as it was light, having by se. 
veral accidents and mistakes su tiered a delay of manyy 
days, I took up the anchor, and ran down to Ourust s: 
a few days afterwards, we went along-side of thee 
wharf; on Cooper’s Island, which lies close to Ourust,, 
in order to take out our stores. 

By this time, having been hefe only nine days, wee 
began to feel the fatal effects of the climate and situa. 
tion. Tupia, after the flow of spirits which the no- 
velties of the place produced upon his first landing,, 
sunk on a sudden, and grew every day worse andi 
worse. ‘Tayeto was seized with an inflammation UD-- 
on his lungs, Mr. Banks’s two servants became very; 
ill, and himselt aml Dr, Solander were attacked byy 
fevers; in a few days, almost every person both om 
board and ashore was sick ; affected, no doubt, by; 
the low swampy situation of the place, and the nume- 
berless dirty canals which intersect the town in alll 
directions. Ou the 26th, I set up the tent for the re=. 
ception of the ship’s company, of whom there was but! 
a small numbey able to do duty. Poor Tupia, of whose 
life we now began to despair, and who till this time: 
had continued ashore with Mr. Banks, desired to be 
removed to the ship, where, he said, he should breathe 
a freer air than among the numerous houses which obe 
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structed it ashore: on board the ship, however, he 
could not go, for she was unrigged, and preparing to © 
be laid down at the careening-place ; but on the 28th, 
Mr. Banks went with him to Cooper’s Island, er, as 
it is called here, Kuypor, where she lay, and as he 
seemed pleased with the spot, a tent was there pitched 
for him : at this place both the sea breeze and the land 
breeze blew directly over him, and he expressed great 
satisfaction in his situation, Mr. Banks, whose hu- 
manity kept him two days with bis poor Indian, res 
turned to the town on the 30th, and the fits of his in- 
termittent, which was now become a regular tertian, 
were so violent as to deprive him of his senses while 
they lasted, and leave him so weak that he was scarce- 
ly able to craw! down stairs : at this time, Dr. Solan- 
der’s disorder also increased, and Mr. Monkhouse, the 
surgeon was confined to his bed. } , 

_ On the 5th of November, after many delays in con- 
sequence of the Dutch ships coming along-side the 
wharfs to load pepper, the ship was laid down, and the 
same day, Mr. Monkhouse, our surgeon, a sensible, 
skilful man, fell the first sacrifice to this fatai country, 
a loss which was greatly aggravated by our situation. 
Dr. Solander was just able to attend his funerai, but 
Mr. Banks was confined to his bed. Our distress was 
now very great, and the prospect before us discourag- 
ing in the highest degree ; ovr danger was not such as 
we could surmount by any efforts of our own; courage, 
ekill, and diligence were all equally -inefieciual, and 
death was cvery day making advances pon us, where 
we could neither resist nor fly. Malay servanis were 
hired to attend the sick, but they had so Jittle sense 
tither of duty or humanity, that fhey coald vot be 
kept within call, and the patient was frequently obiig- 
ed to get out of bed to seek them. On the 9th, we 
lost our poor Indian boy Tayeto, and Tupia was se 
much affected, that it was doubted whether he would 
survive till the next day. 
In the mean time, the bottom of the ship being 
SB 3 
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examined, was found to be in a worse condition than! 
we apprehended: the false keel was all@one to with-- 
in twenty feet of the stern post; the main keel| 
was considerably injured in many places: a great quan-- 
tity of the sheathing was torn off, and several planks) 
were much damaged ; two of them, and the half of ai 
third, under the main channel near the keel, were, for’ 
the length of six feet, so worn that they were not above: 
an eighth part of aw inch thick, and here the worms: 
had made their way quite into the timbers ; yet in thisi 
condition she had sailed many hundred leagues, where: 
navigation is as dangerous as in any part of the world;; 
how much misery did we escape, by being ignorant 
that so considerable a part of the bottom of the ves-- 
sel was thinner than the sole of a shoe, and that every! 
life on board depended upon so slight and fragile ai 
barrier between us and the unfathomable ocean! Itt 
seemed, however, that we had been preserved only top 
perish here; Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander were so? 
bad that the physician declared they had no chance: 
for recovery but by removing into the country ; as 
house was therefore hired for them, at the distance off 
about two miles from the town, which belonged to thes 
master of the hotel, who engaged to furnish them witha 
provisions, and the use of slaves, As they had al-. 
ready experienced their want of influence over slaves: 
that had other masters, and the unfeeling inattentiom 
of these fellows to the sick, they bought each of them: 
a Malay woman, which removed both the causes of 
their being so ill served; the women were their owm 
property, and the tenderness of the sex, even here, 
made them good nurses. While these preparations: 
were making, they received an account of the deatht 
of Tupia, who sunk at once after the loss of the 
boy, whom he loved with the tenderness of a pas 
rent, 

By the 14th, the bottom of the ship was thoroughly; 
repaired, and very much to my satisfaction : it would, 
indeed be injustice to the officers and workmen of this: 
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yard, not to declare that, in my opinion, there is not 
‘a marine yard in the world, where a ship can be laid 
down with more convenience, safety, and dispatch, 
nor repaired with more diligence aud skill. At this 
place they heave down by two masts, a method which 
we do not now practise; itis, however, unquestionably 
more safeand expeditious to heave down with two masts 
than one, and he must have a good share of bigotry to 
old customs, and an equal want of common sense, whe 
will not allow this, after seeing with what facility the 
‘Dutch heave down their largest ships at this place. 

Mr. Banks and Dr, Solander recovered slowly at 
their country-house, which was not only open to the 
sea breeze, but situated upon a running stream, which 
greatly contributed to the circulation of the air: but’ 
— ] was now taken ill myself ; Mr. Sporing and a seaman 
who had attended Mr. Banks, were also seized with in- 
~ termittents ; and indeed there was not more than ten 
‘of the whole ship’s company that were able todo duty. 

We proceeded however in rigging the ship, and get- 
ting water and stores aboard ; the water we were ob- 
liged to procure from Batavia, at the rate of six shil- 
lings and eight pence a leager, or one hundred and fifty 
gallons. 

About the 26th, .the westerly monsoon set in, 
which generally blows here in the night from theS.W. 
andin theday fromthe N.W. or N. or some nights 
before this, we had very heavy rain, with much thune 
der; andin the night between the 25th and 26th, such 
_ rain as we had seldom seen, for near four hours: with- 
outintermission. Mr. Bauks’s house admitted the 
water in every part like a sieve, and it ran through the 
lower rooms in a stream that would have turned a 
mill: he was by this time sufficiently recovered to go 
out, and upon his entering Batavia the next Morning, 
he was much surprised to see the bedding every where 
hung out to dry. 

The wet season was now set in, though we had some 
intervals of fair weather, ‘The frogs in the ditches, 
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which croak ten times louder than any frogs in Ewa: 
rope, gave notice of rain by an incessant noise that was} 
almost intolerable, and the gnats and musquitos, which: 


had been very troublesome even during the dry wea-» 
ther, were now become innumerable, swarming from. 


every plash of water like bees from a hive; they did NOT, | 


however,much incommode us in the day,and the stings, , 


however troublesome at first, never continued to iteh 
above half an hour, so that none of us felt in the day, 
the eflects of the wounds they had received in the night. 
On the 8th of December, the ship being perfectly re- 
fitted,and having taken in most of her water and stores, 
and received her sick on board, we ranup to Batavia 
Road, and anchored in four fathom and an half of water, 
From this time, to the 24th, we were em ployed in 
getting on board the remainder of our water and pro-~ 
visions, with some new pumps, and in several other. 
operations that were necessary to fit the ship for the 
sea, all which wou!d have been effected much SOCNCY, 
if sickness and death had not disabled or carried off a 
great number of dur men. : Pe 
While we lay here, the Earl of Elgin, Captain Cook, 
a ship belonging to the English East India company, 
came to an anchor in the road. She was bound from 
Madras to China, but having lost her passage, put in 
here to wait for the next season. The Phoonix, Captain 
Black, an English country ship, from Bencoolen, alse 
came to an anchor at this place. | 
In the afternoon of Christmas eve, the 24th, I took 
leave of the governor, and several of the principal gen. 
tlemen of the place, with whom Lhad formed connece 
tions, and from whom I received every possible. civili. 
ty and assistance ; but in the mean time an accident 
happened, which might have produced disagreeable con. 
sequences. A seaman had run away from one of the 
Dutch ships in the road, and entered on board of 
mine: the captain had applied to the gevernor to rea 
claim him as a subject of Holland, and an order for 
that purpoge was procured ; this order was brought 
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to me soon after I returned from my last visit, and I 
said, that if the man appeared to be a Dutchman, he 
should certainly be delivered up. Mr. Hicks com. 
manded on board, and I gave the Dutch officer an: ore 
der to him, to deliverthe man up under that condition. 

Islept myself this night on shore, and in the morning, 
the captain of the Dutch commodore came and told 
me that he had carried my order on board, but that the 
officer had refused to deliver up the man, alleging, not 
only that he was not a Datchman, but that he was a. 
subject of Great Britain, born in Ireland ; I replied, 
that the officer had perfectly executed my orders, and 
that if the man was an English subject, it could not be 
expected that I should deliver him up. Tae captain 
then said, that he was just come from the governor, to 
demand the man ofme in his name, as a subject of Dens 
mark, alleging, that he stood in the ship’s book as 

_ born at Elsineur, The claim of this man as a subj ct 

of Holland, being now given up, | observed to the cap- 
tain, that there appeared to be some mistake in the 
general’s message, for that he would certainly never 
demand a Danish seaman from me, who had committed 
no other crime than: preferring the service of the Kng. 
lish to that of the Dutch. Ladded, however, to cons 
vince him of my sincere desire to avofd disputes, that 
if the man was a Dane he should be delivered up as @ 
courtesy, though he could not be demanded asa right ; 
but thatif I found he was an English subject, I would 
keep him at allevents, Upon these terms we parted, 
and soon after I received a Jetter from Mr, Hicks,. con. 
taining indubitable proof that the seaman in question 

was a subject of his Britannic Majesty. This letter I 

immediately carried to the Shebander, with a request 
that it might be shewn to the governor, and that his 
excellency might at the same time be told, I would not 
upon any terms part with the man, ‘This had the dee 
sired effect, and I heard no more of the affair, 

In the evening I went on board, aecompanied by 

Mr. Banks, and the rest of the gentlemen who had 
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constantly resided on shore, and who, though betters, 
Were not yet perfectly recovered. 

At six in the morning of the 26th, we weighed andi 
set sail, with alight breeze atS.W. The Elgin In.. 
diaman saluted us with three cheers and thirteen guns,, 
and the garrison with fourteen, both which, with thee 
help of our swivels, we returned, and soon after thee 
sea breeze set in at N. by W. which’ obliged us too 
anchor just without the ships in the road. 

At this time the number of sick on board amounted! 
to forty, and the rest of the ship’s company were in. aa 
_ Very feeble condition, Every individual rad been sicks 
except the sail.maker, an o'd maa between seventy andi 
eighty years of age, and it is very remarkable that thiss 
old man, during our stay at this place, was constantly; 
drunk every day : we had buried seven, the surgeon,, 
three seamen, Mr. Green’s servant, Tupia, and Tayetop 
his boy. All but Tupia fell asacrifice to the unwholee. 
Some, stagnant, putrid air of the country ; and he, who) 
from his birth had been used to subsist chiefly upon‘ve-- 
getable food, particularly ripe fruit, soon contracted! 
all the disorders that are incident to a sea life, and 
would probably have sunk under them before we 
could have completed our voyage, if we had not been. 
obliged to go to Batavia to refit. | 


———— 
CHAP: XI, 


Bome Account of Batavia, and the adjacent Country ; 
with their Frutts, Flowers, and other Productions. 


Baravia, the capital of the Dutch dominions in India, 
and generally supposed tc: have no equal among all the 
possessions of the Europeans in Asia, is situated on 
the north side of the island of Java, in a low fenny 
plain, where several small rivers, which take their rise 
in the mountains called Blecuwen Berg, about forty 
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miles up the country, empty themselves into the: sea, 
and where the coast forms a large bay, called the Bay 
of Batavia, at the distance of about eight leagues from 
the streight of Sunda. It lies in latitude 6° 10/ S. and 
longitude 106° 50 E. from the meridian of Greenwich, 
as appears from astrenomical observations made wins 
the spot, by the Reverend Mr. Mohr, who has built 
an elegant observatory, which is as well furnished 
with instruments as most in Kurope. 

The Dutch seem to have pitched upon this spot for 
the convenience of water- -carriage, and in that it is 
indeed a second Holland, and superior to every other 
place in the world. There are very few streets that 
have not a canal of considerable breadth running 
through them, or rather stagnating in them, and 
continued for several miles in almost every direction 
beyond the town, which is also intersected by five or 
six rivers, Some of which are navigable thirty or forty 
miles wp the country. As the houses are large, and 
the streets wide, it takes up a much greater extent, in 
proportion to the number of houses it contains, thao 
any city in Kurope. Valentyn, who wrote an account 
of it about the year 1726, says, that in his time there 
were, within the walls, 1242 Dutch houses, and 1200 
Chinese ; and without the walls 1056 Datch, and 1240 
Chinese, besides’ 12- arrack houses, making in all 
4760: but this account appeared to us to be greatly 
exaggerated, especially with respect to the number of 
houses within the walls. 

The streets are spacious and handsome, and the 
banks of the canals are planted with rows of trees, 
that make a very pleaseng appearance; but the trees 
concur with the canals to make the situation unwhole- 
some. ‘The stagnant canals in the dry season exhale 
an intolerable stench, and the trees impede the course 
of the air, by which in some degree the putrid etiluvia 
would be dissipated. In the wet season the incunve. 
Nience is equal, for then these reservoirs of corrupted 
water overflow their banks im the lower part of the 
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town, especially in ihe is ae of the hotee 
and fill the lower steries of the houses, where thee 
leave behind them an inconceivable quantity of slinm 
and filth: yet these canals are sometimes cleanedd 
but the cleaning them 13 so managed as to become: 
great a nuisanc: as the foulness of the water; for tt! 
black mud that is taken from the bottom is sufferee 
to lie upon the barks, that is, in the middle of tli 
street, till it hes acquired a sufficient degree of hardnee 
to bemade the Jading ofa boat, and carried away. #4 
this mud consists chiefly of human ordure, which. 
regular'y thrown into the canals every morning, the 
not being a necessary-house in the whole town, 
poisons the air while it is drying to a considerable e2 
tent. Even the running streams become nuisances :' 
their turn, by the nastiness or negligence of the pee 
ple; for every now and then a dead hog, ora deez 
horse, is stranded upon the shallow parts, and it bein 
the business of no particular person to remove tl 
nuisance, it is negligently left to time and accidem 
While we, were here, a dead buffalo lay upon tl 
shoal of a river that ran through one of the princip: 
Striets above a week, and at last was carried away ‘ 
a flood. 

‘The houses are in general well adapted to th 
climate; they consist of one very large room or ha 
on the ground floor, with adoor at each end, bot 
which generally stand open: at one end a room 
taken ofi by a partition, where the master of the hous 
dransacts his business; and in the middle betwee 
each end there is a court, which gives light to thehal 
and at the same time increases the draught of aii 
From one corner of the hall the stairs go up to th 
floor above, where also the rooms are spacious au 
airy. In the alcove, which is formed by the court 
the family dine; and at other times it is occupied bi 
the temaie slaves, whe are not allowed to sit: dow: 
any where else. 

The public buildings are, most of them ) old, heavy 
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and ungraceful ; but the new church is not inelegant ; 
it is built witha dome, that is seen from a great dis« 
tanceat sea, and though the outside has rather a heavy 
appearance, the inside forms a very fine room: it is 
furnished with an organ of a proper size, being very 
large, and is most magnificently illuminated by chan- 
deliers.  - é 

‘The town is inclosed by a stone wall, of a moderate 
height; bot the whole ofitis old, and many parts are 
much out of repair. This wall itselfis surrounded by 
ariver, which in some places is fifty, and in:some a 
hundred yards wide: the stream is rapid, but the 
water is shallow. The wall is also lined within by @ 
canal, which in different parts is of different breadths ; 
so that, in passing either out or in through the gates, 
it is necessary to cross two draw-bridges ; and there is 
no access for idle people or strangers to walk upon the 
ramparts, which seem to be but ill provided with 
guns, 

In the north-east corner of the town stands the 
castle or citadel, the walls of which are both higher 
and thicker than those of the town, especially near 
the Janding-place, where there is depth of water only | 
for boats, which it completely commands, with several 
large guns that make a very good appearance, 

Within this castle are apartments for the, governor 
general, and all the council of India, to which they 
are enjoined to repair in case of a siege. Here are 
also large storchouses, where great quantities of the 
company’s goods are kept, especially those that are 
brought from Europe, and where almost all their 
writers transact their business. In this place also are 
Jaid up a great number of cannon, whether to mount 
upon the walls or furnish shipping, we could not 
learn ; and the company is said to be well supplied 
with powder, which is dispersed in various magazines, 
that if some should be destroyed by lightning, 
which in this place is very frequent, the rest may 
escape. 

VOL, Y- ) ec 
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Besides the fortifications of the town, numerouss 
forts are dispersed about the country to the distances 
of twenty or thirty miles; these seem to have been 
intended merely to keep the natives in awe, and indeed] 
they are fit for nothing else. For the same purposes 
akind of houses, each of which mounts abont eightt 
guns, are placed in such situations as command thes 
navigation of three or four canals, and consequentl yy 
the roads upon their banks: some of these are in fe: 

-town itself, and it was from one of these that all thes 

best houses belonging to the Chinese were levelled] 
with the ground in the Chinese rebellion of 1740,. 
These defences are scattercd over all parts of Java,, 
and the other islands of which the Dutch have gott 
possessicn in these seas. Of one of these singularr 
forts, or fortified houses, we should have procured at 
drawing, if our gentlemen had not been confined by 
sickness almost all the time they were upon the: 
island, 

If the Dutch fortifications here are not formidable» 
in themselves, they become so by their situation ; for: 
they are among morasses where the roads, which are! 
nothing more than a bank thrown up between a canal! 
and a ditch, may easily be destroyed, and consequently: 
the approach of heavy ariillery either totally prevented! 
or greatly retarded: for it would be exceedingly” 
difficult, if not impossible, to transport them in boats, , 
as they all muster every night under the guns of the» 
castle, a situation from which it would be impossible } 
for an enemy to take them. Besides, in this country, , 
delay is death; so that whatever retatds an enemy, 

» will destroy him. Ih less than a week, we were sen- 
sible of the unhealthiness of the Climate ;. and in less} 
than a month half the ship’s company were unable to. 
do their duty, We were told, that of a hundred sole 
diers who arrive here from Europe, it wasa rare thing 
for filty to survive the first year; that of those fifty, 
half would then be in the hospital, and not ten of the 
west in perfect health; possibly this account may be 
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exaggerated; but the pale and feeble wretches whom 
we saw crawling about with a musquet, which they 
were scarcely able to carry, inclined us to believe that 
it was true. Every white inhabilant of the town in- 
deed is a soldier; the younger are constantly muster 
ed, and those who have served five years are liable to 
be called out when their assistance is thought to be 
necessary ; but as-neither of them are ever exercised, 
sor do any kind of duty, much cannot be expected from 
them. ‘The Portuguese, indeed, are in general good 
marksmen, because they employ themselves much in 
shooting wild hogs and deer: neither the Mardykers 
nor the Chinese know the use of fire-arms; but as 
they are said to be brave, they might do much execu. 
tion with their own weapons, swords, lances, and 
daggers. ‘The Mardykers are Indians of all nations, 
who are descended from free ancestors, or have them- 
selves been made free. | 
But if it is dificult to attack Batavia by land, it is 
utterly impossible to attack it by sea: for the water 
is so shallow, that it will scarcely admit a longboat to 
come within cannon shot of the walls, except in a 
narrow channel, called the river, that is walled on 
both sides by strong piers, and runs about half a mile 
into the harbour. At the other end, it terminates 
under the fire of the strongest part of the castle; and 
here its communication with the canals that intersect 
the town is cut off by a large wooden boom, which ig 
shut every night at siz o’clock, and upon no pretence 
opened till the next morning. -The harbour of Batavia 
is accounted the finest in India, and to all appearance 
with good reason; it is large enough to contain any 
number of ships, and the ground is so good that one 
anchor will hold till the cable decays: it never admits 
any sea that is troublesome, and its only inconvenience 
is the shoal water between the road and the river, 
When the sea breeze blows fresh, it makes a cockling 
sea that is dangerous to boats: our longeboat once 
struck two or three times as she was attempting to 
cca 
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come out, and regained the river’s mouth with soma 
difficulty. A Dutch boat, laden with sails and rigging; 
for one of the Indiamen, was entirely lost. 

Round the harbour, on the outside, lie many islandss, 
which the Dutch have taken possession of, and applyy 
to different uses. To one of them, called Edam, they; 
transport all Enropeans who have been guilty of crimes: 
that are not worthy of death: some are sentenced tc 
remain there ninety-nine years, some forty, some 
twenty, some less, down to five, in proportion to theiii 
offence; and during their banishment, they are ems. 
ployed as slaves in making ropes, and Stier drudgery.. 
Jn another island, called Purmerent, they have anv 
hospital, where people are said to recover much faster 
than at Batavia. In a third, called Kuyper, they 
have warehouses belonging to the company, chiefly for 
rice, and other merchandize of small value; and heree 
the foreign ships, that are to be Jaid down ‘at Ourust,, 


another of these islands, which with Kuyper has beem 


mentioned before, discharge their cargoes at wharfs: 
which are very convenient for the purpose. Here the 
guns, sails, and other stores of the Falmouth, a man of! 
war, which was condemned at this place when she was! 
returning from Manilla, were deposited, and the ship! 
herself remained in the harbour with only the warrantt 
officers on board for many years. Remittances were: 
regularly made them from home; but no notice wass 
ever taken of the many memorials they sent, desiring: 
to be recalled. Happily for them, the Dutch thoughtt 
fit, about six months before our arrival, to sell the: 
vessel and all her stores, by public auction, and send! 
the officers homein their own ships. At Ourust, they’ 
repair all their own shipping, and keep a large quantity’ 
of naval stores. 

The country round Batavia is for some miles a con- 
tinued range of country houses and gardens. Many 
of the gardens are very large, and by some strange 
fatality, all are planted with trees almost as thick as 
hey can stand; so that the country derives no ad. 
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vantage from its being cleared of the wood that origi- 
nally covered it, except the fruit of that which has 
been planted in its room. These impenetrable forests 
stand in a dead flat, which extends some miles beyond 
them, and is intersected in many directions by rivers, 
and more still by canals, which are navigable for small 
vessels. Nor is this the worst, for the fence of every 
field and garden is a ditch ; and interspersed among 
the cultivated ground there are many filthy fens, bogs, 
and morasses, as well fresh as salt. 

It is not strange that the inhabitants of such a 
country should be familiar with disease and deaths 
preventive medicines are taken almost as regularly as 
food ; and every body expects the returns of sickness, 
as we do the seasons of the year. Wedid not seea 

single face in Batavia that indicated perfect heal h, 
for there is not the least tin¢ of colour in the cheeks 
either of man or woman: the women indeed are most 
delicately fair; but with the appearance of. discase 
there never can be perfect beauty. People talk. of 
death with as much indifference as they do in a camp 3; 
and when an acquaintance is said to be dead, .the 
common reply is, ** Well, he owed me notaing ;’?. or 
‘* | must get my money of his executors.” 

To this description of the environs of Batavia there 
are but two exceptions. The governor’s country hou e 
is situated upon a rising ground ; but its ascent is so 
inconsidcrable, that it is known to be above the com. 
mon level only by the canals being left behind, and 
the appearance of afew bad hedges: his exceliency, 
however, who is a native of this place, has, with some 
trouble and expence, contrived to inclose his own 
garden witha ditch ; such is the influence of habit both 
upon the taste and the understanding. A famous 

market also, called Passar Tanabank, is held upon an 
eminence that rises perpendicularly about thirty feet 
above the plain; and except these situations, the 
ground, for an extent of between thirty and forty 
miles round Batavia, is exactly parallel to the horizon 
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At the distance of about forty miles: inland there are: 
hills of a considerable height, where, as we were in-- 
formed, the air is healthy, and comparatively cool.. 
Here the vegetables of Europe flourish in great per-- 
fection, particularly strawberries, which can but iill 
bear heat; and the inhabitants are vigorous and ruddy.. 
Upon these hills some of the principal people havee 
country houses, which they visit once a-year; and! 
one was begun for the governor, upon the plan of! 
Blenheim, the famous seat of the Duke of Marl-- 
borough in Oxfordshire, but it has never been finished.. 
To these hills also pecple are sent by the physicians,, 
for the recovery of their health, and the effects of the: 
air are said to be almost miraculous: the patient! 
grows well in a short time, but constantly relapses; 
soon after his return to Batavia. 

But the same situation and circumstances which: 
render Batavia and the country round it unwholesome,, 
render it the best gardener’s ground in the world. 
The soil is fruitful beyond imagination, and the con-.- 
venjences and luxuries of life that it produces are al.. 
most without number. 

Rice, which is well known to be the corn of these! 
countries, and.to serve the inhabitants instead of| 
bread, grows in great pleuty: and I must here ob-. 
serve, that in the hilly parts of Java, and in many of! 
the eastern islands, a species of this grain is planted, , 
which in the western parts of India is entirely un., 
known. It is called by the natives paddy gunung, or 
mountain rice; this, contrary to the other sort, which 
must be under water three parts in four of the time of | 
its growth, is planted upon the sides of hills where no 
water but rain can come: it is however planted at tlie 
beginning of the rainy season, and reaped in the be- 
ginning of the dry. How far this kind of rice might 
be useful in our West Indian islands, where no bread 
corn is grown, it may perhaps be worth while to 
enquire. 

Indian corn, or maize, is alse produced here ; which 
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the inhabitants gather when young, and toast in the 
ear. Here is also a great variety of kidney beans, 
and fentiles, which they call cadjang, and whieh 
make a considerable part of the food of the common 
people ; besides millet, yams both wet and dry, sweet, 
potatoes, and European potatoes, which are very 
good, but not cultivated in great plenty. In the gar- 
dens, there are ecabbages, Jettuces, cucumbers, ra- 
dishes, the white radishes of China which boil almost 
as well as a turnip; carrots, parsley, celery, pigeon 
peas, the egg plant, which broiled, and eaten with 
pepper and salt, is very delicious; a kind of greens. 
resembling spinach; onions, very small, but, excel. 
Jent; and asparagus: besides some Buropean plants 
of a strong smell, particularly sage, hyssop, vand rue. 
Sugar is also produced h.re in immense quantities : 
very great crops of the finest and largest canes that 
can be imagined are produced. with very litle care, 
and yield a much larger proportion of sugar than the 
canes of the West Indics. White sugar is sold here 
at two pence half-penny a pound; and the molasses 
makes the arrack, of which, as of rum, it is the chief 
ingredient ; a small quantity of rice, and some cocoa. 
nut wine, being added, chielly, l suppose, to give it 
flavour. A small quantity of indigo is also produced 
here, not as an article of trade, but merely for home 
consumption. | 

But the most abundant article of vegetable luxury 
here, is the fruit; of which there is no less than six 
and thirty different kinds, and I shall give a very 
brief account of each. 

1. The pine apple; bromelia ananas. This fruit, 
which is here called nanas, grows very large, andin 
such plenty that they may sometimes be bought at the 
first haud for a farthing a piece; and at the common 
fruit shops we got three of them for two pence half. 
penny. They are very juicy and well flavoured; but 
‘we all agreed that we had eaten as good from a hot- 
house in England: they are, however, so luxuriaut ig 
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their growth that most of them have two or three: 


crowns, anda great number of suckers from the bote- 


tom of the fruit; of these Mr, Banks once counted! 
nine, and they are so forward that very often while: 
they still adhered to the parent plant they shot outt 
their fruit, which, by the time the large ones became! 
ripe, were of no inconsiderable size. We severall 
times saw three upon one apple, and were told that a; 
plant ence produced a cluster of nine, besides the: 
principal: this indeed was considered as so great at 
curlosity, that it was preserved in sugar, and sent to) 
the Prince of Orange. 

2. Sweet oranges. These are very good, but while: 
we were here, sold for six pence a piece. 

3. Pumplemoeses, which in the West Indies are: 
called Shaddocks. These were well flavoured, butt 
not juicy, their want of juice however was an acci-- 
denial effect of the season. ; 

4, Lemons. These were very scarce; but the want! 
of them was amply compensated by the plenty off 
limes, | 

5. Limes. These were excellent, and to be bought! 
at about twelve pence a hundred. We saw only twor 
or three Seville oranges, which were almost all rind =: 
and theré are many sorts, both-of oranges and! 
lemons, which I shall not particularly mention, be-- 
cause they are neitber esteemed by Kuropeans nor the: 
natives themselves. 

6. Mangos. This fruit during our stay was so) 
infested with maggots, which bred in the inside of! 
them, that scarcely one iu three was eatable; and the: 
best of them were much iuferior to those of Brazil=: 
they are generaily compared by Kuropeans to a melte. 
ing peach, which, indeed, ‘they resemble in softness: 
aud sweetness, but certainly fall much short in flavour, 
The climate here, we were told, is too hot and damp) 
for them; but there-are as many sorts of them as; 
there are of apples in England, and some are much’ 
superior to others. Ouesort, which is called mangha| 
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sowani, has so strong a smell that an European can 
scarcely bear one in the room ; these, however, the na- 
ives arefoud of. The three sorts which are generally 
preferred, are the mangha doodool, the mangha san- 
fock, and the mangha gure. 

7. Bananes. Of these also there are innumerable 
sorts, but three only are good ; the pissang mas, the 
pissang radja, and the pisseng amboo: all these have 
a pleasant vigous taste, and the rest are useful in dif- 
ferent ways; some are fried in batter, and others are 
boiled and eaten as bread. ‘There is one which de- 
serves the particular notice of the botanist, because, 
contrary to the nature cf its tribe, it is full of seeds, 
and is therefore called pissang batu, or pissang 
bidjie ; it has however no excellence to recommend it 
to the taste, but the Malays use it as a remédy for the 
flux. | | 
§. Grapes. ‘These are not in great perfection, but 
they are very dear; for we could not buy a moderate 
bunch for Jess than a shilling or eighteen pence. 

9, Tamarinds. These are in great plenty, and very 
cheap: the people however do not put them up in the 
manner practised by the West Indians, but cure them 
with salt, by which means they become a black mass, 
so disagrecable to the sight and taste, that few Kuro- 
peans chuse to meddle with them. 

10. Water-melons. These are in great plenty, and 
very good. ; 

11. Pompkins. These are beyond comparison the 
most useful (ruit that can be carried to sea; for they 
will keep without any care several months, and with 
sugar aud lemon-juice, make a pye that can scarcely 
be distinguished from one made of the best apples 5 
aud with pepper and salt, they are a substitute for 
turnips, not to be despised. 

12. Papaws. This fruit when it is ripe is full of 
seeds, and almost without flavour; but if when it is 
green it is pared, and the core taken out, it is better 
than the best turuip. — : 
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13. Guava. This fruit is much commended by thee 
inhabitants of our islands in the West Indies, who) 
probably have a better sort. than we met with here,, 
where the smell of them was so disagreeably strong; 
that it made some of us sick ; those who tasted them,, 
said, that the flavour was equally rank. 

14, Sweet sop. The annona sguammosa of Wine. 
neus. This is also a West Indian fruit; it consistss 
only of a mass of large kernels, frow which a small! 
proportion of pulp may be sucked, which ‘is very’ 
sweet, but has little flavour. 

15. Custard apple. The annona reticulata off 
Linneus. The quality of this fruit is well ex pressed | 
by its English name, which it acquired in the Westt 
Todies; for it is as like a custard, and a good onetoo,, 
as can be imagined. 

16. The cashew apple. This is seldom eaten om 
account of its astringency. The nut that grows upon 
the top of itis well known in Europe. 

17. The cocoa-nut, This is also well known int 
Europe; there are several sorts, but the best of those: 
we found here is called callappi edjou, and is easily” 
known by the redness of the flesh between the skin! 
and the shell. ' > Sane 

18. Mangostan. The garcinta mangostana of' 
Linneus. This fruit, which is peculiar to the East: 
Indies, is about the size of the crab apple, and of a; 
deep red-wine colour: on the top of it is the fizure of’ 

ve or SiX small triangles joined in a circle, and at the: 
bottom several hollow green leaves, which are remains. 
of the blossom. When they are to be eaten, the Skin, | 
or rather flesh, must be taken off, under which are: 
found six or seven white kernels, placed in a circular’ 
order, and the pulp with which these are inveloped, is: 
the fruit, than which nothing can be more delicious “ih 
it is ahappy mixture of the tart and the sweet, which 
is no less wholesome than pleasant; and with the: 
sweet orange, this fruit is alluwed in any quantity to: 
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those who are afflicted with fevers, either of the putrid 
or inflammatory kind. 
19. The jamboo. The eugenia mailaccensis of 
Linneeus. This fruit is of a deep red colour, and an 
oval shape; the largest, which are always the best, 
are not bigger than a small apple; they are pleasaut 
and cooling, though:they have not much flavour. 

20. The jambu-eyer. <A specics of the eugenia of 
‘Linveus. Of this fruit there are two sorts of a similar 
shape, resembling a bell, but differing in colour; one 
being red, the other white. ‘They somewhat exceed a 
Jarge cherry in size, and in taste have neither flavour 
“nor even sweetness, containing nothing but a watery 
Juice, slightly acidulated ; yet their coolness recom. 
mends them in this bot country. 

* 21. Jambu-eyer mauwar. The eugenia jambos of 
Linneus. This is more grateful to the smell than the 
taste ; in taste it resembles the conserve of roses, and 
in smell the fresh scent of those flowers. 

22. The pomegranate. ‘(his is the same fruit that is 
known by the same name all-over Europe. 

23. Durion, A fruit that in shape resembles a small 
melon, but the skin is covered with sharp conical 
spines, whence its name; for dure, in the Malay 
language, signifies prickle. When it is ripe, it divides 
longitudinally into seven or eight compartments, each 
of which contains six or seven nuts, not quite so Jarge 
as chesnuts, which are covered with a substance that 
in colour and consistence very much resembles thick 
cream: this is the part that is eaten, and the natives 
are fond of it to excess. To Europeans it is generally 
disagreeable at first; for in taste, it somewhat resem. 
bles a mixture of cream, sugar, aud onions; and in 
the smell, the onions predominate. : 

24, Nanca. This fruit, which in some parts of 
India is called jack, has, like the durion, a smell very 
disagreeable to strangess, and somewhat resembling 
that of mellow apples mixed with garlic: the flavour 
is not more adapted to the general taste. In some 
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countries that are favourable to it, it is said to growr 
to an immense size. Rumphius relates, that ‘it iss 
sometimes so large that. a man cannot easily lift it 3; 
and we were told by a Malay, that at Madura it iss 
sometimes so large as not to be carried but by thee 
d efforts of two men. At Batavia, however,, 
they never exceed the size of a large melon, which im 
shape they very much resemble: they are covered with 
angular prickles, like the.shootings of some cirystals,, 
which however are not hard enough to wound thosee 
who handle them. 

25. Champada. This differs from the nanea in little: 
except size, it not being so big. 

26. Rambutan. This is a fruit little known to 
Europeans; in appearance it very much resembles aa 
chesnut with the husk on, and like that, is covered! 
with small points, which are soft and of a deep redi 
colour: under this skin is the fruit, and within the: 
fruit a stone; the eatable part therefore is small ini 
quantity, but its acid is perhaps more agreeable tham 
Als other in the whole vegetable kingdom. 

. Jambolan. ‘This in size and appearance is not! 
ieaye a damascene ; but in taste is still more astrin-- 
gent, and therefore less agreeable. 

28. The boa bidarra; or rhamnus jujuba of Lin-- 
neus. ‘This is a round yellow fruit, about the size off 
a gooseberry ; its flavour is like that of an apple, butt 
it has the astringency of a crab. 

29. Nam nam, ‘The cynometra cauliflora of Line. 
neus. ‘Lhis fruit in shape somewhat resembies a kid.. 
ney ; it is about three inches loag, and the outside is) 
very rough: it is seldom eaten raw, but fried with) 
batter it Tmakes a good fritter. 

30, 31.-The catappa, or terminalia catappa ; and! 
the canare, the canarium commune of Linneus ; are: 
both nuts, with kernels somewhat resembling an al-. 
mond ; but the difficulty of breaking the shell is SO} 
great, that. they are no where publicly sold. ‘Those: 
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which we tasted were gathered for curiosity by Mr. 
Banks, from the tree upon which they grew, 

32. The Madja; or fimonia of Linnzus 5 contains, 
under a hard brittle shell, a lightly acid pulp, which 


generally thought pleasant. 

33, Suntul. The ¢richélia of Linneus. This is the 
worst of all the fruits that [ shall particularly mention : 
jn size and shape it resembles the madja; and within a 
thick skin contains kernels like those of the mangos- 
jan, the taste of which is Both acid and astringent, and 
go disagreeable that we were surprised to see it exposed 
upon the fruit-stalls. —« . 3 
34, 35, 36. The blimbing, or averrhoa belimdt ; 


cherrema, of averriod acide of Linnwus, are three 
species of one genus: and jhough they differ in shape, 
are nearly of the same taste, ‘The blimbing besse ts 
the sweetest : the other two are so austerely acid, that 
they cannot be used without dressing; they make 
however excellent pickles and sour sauce. 

37. ‘Uhe salack; or calamus rotang zalucca of Lin- 


as big as a walnut, and covered with scales, like those 
of a lizard’: below the scales are two or three yellow 
Acrnels, in flavour somewhat resembling a strawberry. 
Besides these, the island of Java, and particularly 


fruit which were not in season during our stay; we 
were also told that apples, strawberries, and many 
other fruits from Kurope, bad been planted up in the 
‘mountains, and flourished there in great luxuriance. 
We saw several fruits preserved in sugar, that we did 


kimkit, and another boa atap: and here are several 
others which are eaten only by the natives, particularly 
the kellor, the guilindina, the moringa, and the soc- 
cum. ‘The soccum is of the same kind with the bread. 
“fruit in the South Sea islands, but so much inferior, 
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cannot be eaten without sugar; and with it, is not 


the blimbing besse, or averrhoa carambola, and the | 


meus. This is-the fruit of a prickly bush; it is about 


fhe country round Batavia, produces many kinds of 


not see recent from the tree, one of which is called 
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that if ithad not been for the similituce in the outt. 
ward appearance both of the fruit and the tree, wee 
should not have referred it to that class. These anc 
some others do not merit to be particularly mentions, 
ed. 

The quantity of fruit that is consumed at Bataviag i 
incredible ; but that which is publicly exposed to sald 
is generally over-ripe. A stranger however may ge 
good fruit in a street called Passar Pissang, which lies 
north from the great church, and very near it. Thiii 
street is inhabited by none bit “Chihase fruit-sellerss 
who are supplied from the gardens of gentlemen in tha 
neighbourhood of the town, with such as is fresh, ana 
excellent in its kind, for which however they must bo 
paid more than four times the market price. 

The town in general is supplied from a considerabl! 


distance, where great quantities of Jand are cultivatec 


merely for the production of fruit. ‘The country peo: 
ple, to whom these lands belong, meet the peopll 
of the town, at two great markets ; oneon Monday 
called Passar Sineen ; and the other on Saturday, cal! 
Jed Passar Tanabank, These fairs are held at placed 
considerably distant from each other, for the convenil 
ence of different districts; neither of them however arr 
more than five miles distant from Batavia. At thess 
fairs, the best fruit may be bought at the cheapes: 
rate ; and the sight of them to an European is very en 


_ tertaining. The quantity of fruit is astonishing; fortt 


or filty cart leads of the finest pipe apples, packed as 

carelessly as turnips in England, are common, ani 
other fruit in the same profusion. ‘The days howeve: 
on which these markets are held are ill contrived ; thi 
time between Saturday and Monday is too short, ano 
that between Monday and Saturday too long: grea: 
part of what is bought on Monday is always much thi 
worse for keeping before a new stock can be bought 
either by the retailer or consumer ; so that for severa 
days in every week there is no good fruit in the hand: 
of any people but the Chinese in Passar Pissang. 
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‘The inhabitants of this part of India practise a luxury 
which seems to be but little attended to mm other coune 
tries ; they are continually burcing aromatic woods 
and resins, and scatter odours round them in a profu- 
sion of flowers, possibly as an antidote to the norsome 
effluvia of their ditches and canals. Of sweet smelling 
flowers they have a great variety, altogether unknown 
in Europe, the chief of which [ shail briefly describe. 

1. The champacka, or michelia- champacca, ‘This 
grows upon a tree as large as an apple tree, and con- 
sists cf fifteen long narrow petala, which give it 
the appearance of being double, though in reality 
itis not so: its colour is yellow, and much deeper 
than that of a jonquil, to which it has some resemblance 
in smell. . 
2. Thecananga, or uvaria candnga, is a green 
flower, not at all resembling the blossom of any tree 
or plant in Europe: it has indeed more the appeare 
ance of a bunch of leaves than a flower ; its scent Is 
agreeable, but altogether peculiar to itself. 

3, The mulatti, or nyctanthes sambac. This is 

well known in English hot-houses by the name of 
Arabian jessamine : it grows here in the greatest proe 
fusion, and its fragrance, like that of all other Indian 
flowers, though exquisitely pleasing, has not that over 
powering strength which distinguishes some of the same 
sortsin Kurope. 
4, 5. The combang, caracnassi, and combang tone 
quin, percularta glabro. ‘these are small flowers, of 
the dog’s-bane kind, very much resembling each other 
in shape and smell, highly fragrant, but very different 
from every product of an MWinglish garden. 


eight rays, and is about half an inch in diameter 5 

it is of a yellowish colour, and has an agreeable 
smell. . . 

Besides these, there is the sundal malam, or nolia 

anthes tuberosa, ‘This flower, being the same with 
pp2 


6. The bonga tanjong, or mimusops elenge of Lin. 
neus. Lhis flower is shaped like a star of seven or 
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our own tuberose, can have no place among those thatt 
are unknown in Europe, but I mention it for itss 


Malay name, which signifies “* intriguer of the night,?” 


and is notinclegantly conceived. The heat of this cli-- 
imate is so great, that few flowers exhale their sweetsi 
in the day ; and this in particular, fromits total wantt 
of scent at that time, and the modesty of its colour,, 
which is white, seems negligent of atiracling admirers,, 
but as sounas night comes on, it diffuses its fragrance,, 
and at once compels the attention, and excites the come 


_ placency of all who approach it, 


_ These are all sold about the streets every evening at: 
sun-set, either strung upon a thread, in wreaths of ' 
about two feet long, or made up into nosegays of’ 
different forms, either of which may be purcaased for 
about a halfpenny. Besides these, there are, in pri-. 
vate gardens, many other sweet flowers, which are not: 
produced in a sufficient quantity to be brought to 
market. With a mixtere of these flowers, and the: 
leaves of a plant called pandang, cut into small pieces, 
persons of both sexes fill their hair and their clothes, 
and with the same mixture indulge a much higher luxu- | 
ry by strewing it on their beds, so that the chamber in | 
which they sleep, breathes the richest and purest of all 
odours, unallayed by the fumes which cannot but. arise 
where the sleeper lies ander two or three blankets ~ 
and a quilt, for the bed covering here is nothing more 
than a single piece of fine chintz. 

Before [close my account of the vegetable produc. 
tions of this part of India, [ must take some notice of © 
the spices. Java originally produced none but pep- 
per, This is now sent from hence into iSurope to a 
great value, but the quantity consumed here is very 
small: the inhabitanis use capsicum, or, asit is called 
in Murope, Cayenne pepper, almost universally in its 
stead, Cloves and nutmegs, having been monopolized 
by the Dutch, are become too dear to be plentifully 
used by the other inhabitants of this country, who 
are very fond of them, Cloves, although they are 
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said originally to have been the produce of Machian, 
or Bachian, a small island far to the eastward,and only 
fifteen miles to the northward of the line, and to have 
been from thence disseminated by the Dutch, at their 
first coming, into these parts, over all the eastern 
islands, are now confined to Amboina, and the small 
isles that lic in its neighbourhood ; the Dutch having, 
by different treaties of peace between them and the 
conquered kings of all the other islands, stipulated, 
that they should have only acertain number of trees 
in their dominions, and in future quarrels, aS a pus 
nishment for disobedience and rebellion, lessened the 
quantity, till at last they left them no claim to any. 
Nutmegs bave in a manner been extirpated in all the 
islands except their first native soil, Banda, which ga- 
sily supplies every nation upon earth, and would as 
easily supply every nation in another globe of the 
same dimensions, if there was any such to which the 

industrious Hollander could transport the commodity 3 
it is, however, certain, that there are a few trees of this 
spice upon the coast of New Guinea, There may- 
perhaps be both cloves and nutmegs upon other islands 
to the eastward; for those, neither the Dutch, nor any 
other European, secm to think it worth while to exa- 
mine. 

The principal tame quadrupeds of this country are 
horses, cattle, buffalos, sheep, goats, aud hogs. ‘The 
horses are smal], never exceeding in size what we calk 
a stout galloway, but they are nimble and spirited, 
and are reported to have been found here when the 
Europeans first came round the Cape of Good Hope. 
The borned cattle are said tv be the same species as 
those in Europe, but they differ so much in appear. 
ance, that we were, inclined to doubt it: they have 
indeed the padearta or dewlap, which naturalists make 
the distinguishing characteristic of the European spe- 
cies, but they certainly are found wild, not only in 
Java, but several of the eastern islands. ‘The flesh of 
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those that we eat at Batavia, had a finer grain tham 
European beef, but it was less juicy, and miserablyy 
Jean. Buffalos are plenty, but the Dutch never eatt 
them,nor will they drink their milk,being prepossessedl 
with a notion that both are unwholesome, and tend tos 
produce fevers ; though the natives and Chinese eatt 
both, without any injury to their health. The sheep) 
are of the kind which have long ears that hang down,, 
and hair instead of wool: the flesh of these is hard and] 
tough, and in every respect the worst mutton we everr 
saw :swe found here, however, a few Cape shecp,, 
which are excellent, but so dear that we gave five andl 
forty shillings a-piece fur four of them, the heaviest off 
which weighed only five and forty pounds. ‘The goats: 
are not better than the sheep, but the hogs, especially? 
the Chinese breed, are incomparable, aud so fat, that 
the purchaser agrees fur the lean separately. The but.. 
cher, who is always a Chinese, without the least scru-- 
ple cuts off as much of the fat as.he is desired, and af-. 
terwards sells it to his countrymen, who melt it down,, 
and eat it instead of butter with their rice: but note 
withstanding the excellence of this pork, the Dutchi 
are so strongly prejudiced in favour of every thing that! 
comes from their native conatry, that they eat only: 
of the Dutch breed, which are here sold as mach deare:. 
er than the Chinese, as the Cliinese are sold dedrer thant 
the Dutch in Europe. , ; 
Besides these animals, which are tame, they have: 
dogs and cats, and there are among the distant moune: 
tains some wild horses and cattle: buflalos are not: 
found wild iu any part of Java, though they abound! 
in Macassar, and several other eastern islands. The: 


neighbourhood of Batavia, however, is pleatifully sup-. 


plied with two kinds of deer, and wild hogs, which are: 
sold ata reasonable price by the Portuguese,who shoot : 
them, and are very good food, 

Among the mountains, and in the desart parts of ' 
the island, there are tygers, it is said, in great abun. 
dance, and some rhinoceroses; in these parts also 
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there are monkies, an‘! there are a few of them even in 
the neighbourhood of Batavia. 

Of fish, here is an amazing plenty ; many sorts are 
excellont, and all are very cheap, except the few that 
are scarce. It happens here, as in other places, that 
vanity gets the better even of appetite: the cheap fish, 
most of which is of the best kind, is the food only of 
slaves, and that which is dear, only because it is scarce, 
and very much inferior in every respect, is. placed 
upon the tables of the rich, A sensible housekeeper 
once spoke to us freely upon the subject. I know, 
said he, as well as you, that I could perchase a better 
dish of fish for a shilling, than what now costs me ten ; 
bot if L should make so good an use of my money, | 
should here be as much despised, as you would be in 
Europe, if you were to cover. your table with offals, 
fit only for beggars or dogs. 

Tustle is also found here, but it is neither so sweet 
nor so fat as the West Indian turtle, even in London ; 

“such as it is, however, we should consider it as a dain. 
ty; but the Dutch among other singularities, do not 
eat it. Wesaw some lizards, or iguanas, here of a 
very large size; we were told that some were as thick 
asaman’s thigh, and Mr. Banks shot one that was 
five feetlong : the flesh of this animal proved to be very 
good food. | ia 

Poultry is very good here, and in great plenty : 
fowls of a very large size, ducks, and gcese. are very 
cheap ; pigeons are dear, and the price of tarkies ex- 
travagant. Wesometimes found the flesh of these alile 

mals lean aud dry, bat this was merely the effect of 
their being ill fed, for those that we fed ourselves were 

-as good as any of the same kind that we had tasted 
in Europe, and we sometimes thought them even bet. 
ter. 

Wild fowl in general is scarce. We once saw a 
wild duck in the fields, but never any that were to be 
sold. We frequently saw snipes of two kinds, one of 
them exactly the same as that in Europe, and a kind 
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of thrush was always to be had in great pleaty of the: 
Portuguese, who, for [know not what reason, seem to» 
have monopolized the wild fowl and game. Ofsnipes,, 
it is remarkable that they are found in more parts off 
the world than any other bird, being common a{mostt 
all over Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, 

With respect to drink, nature has not been quites 
£0 liberal to the inhabitants of Java as to some whom: 
she has placed in the less fruitful regions of the north.. 
The native Javanese, and most of the other Indians who 
inhabit this island, are indeed Mahometans, and theres. 
fore have no reason to regret the want of wine; but,, 
as if the prohibition of their Jaw respected only thee 
manner of becoming drunk, and not drunkenness ite 
self, they chew opium, to the total subversion nott 
only of their understanding but their health. 

‘Che arrack that is made here, is too well knowny 
to need a description : besides which, the palm .yieldss 
a wine of the same kind with that which has. alread yy 
been described in the account of the island of Savu 3; itt 
is procured from the same tree, in the same manner. 
andis sold in three states, ‘The first, in which itt 
is called twac manise, differs little from that in which itt 
comes from the tree; yet even this has received some: 
preparation altogether unknown to US, in Consequences. 
of which it will keep eight and forty hours, though 
otherwise it would spoil in twelve: in this state it hass 
an agreeable sweetness, and will not intoxicate. Im 
the other two states it has undergone a fermentation,. 
and received an infusion of certain herbs and roots, byy 
which tt loses its sweetness, and acquires a_ taste very/ 
austere aud disagreeable. In one of these states it. iss 
called ¢uac cras, and in the other tuac cuning, but thee 
specific difierence I do not know; in both, however,, 
it intoxicates very powerfully. <A liquor called Tuaer 
is also made from the cocoa-nut tree, but this is usedi 
chiefly to put into the arrack, for in that which is good! 
it is an essential ingredient, 
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CHAP, XII. 


Some Account of the Inhabitants of Batavia, and the 
adjacent Country, their Manners, Customs, and 


Manner of Life. 


Tur town of Batavia, although, as I have already 
observed, itis the capital of the Dutch dominions in 
India, is so far from being peopled with Dutchmen, 
that not one fifth part, even of the European inhabi- 
tants of the town, and its environs, are natives of 
Holland, or of Dutch extraction: the greater part are 
Portuguese, and besides Europeans, there are Indians 
of various nations, and Chinese, besides a great number 
of negro slaves. In the troops, there are natives of 
almost every country in Europe, but the Germans are 
more than all the rest put together; there are some 
English and French, but the Dutch, though other 
iuuropeans are permitted to get money here, keep all 
the power in their own hands, and consequently pose 
sess all public employments. No man, of whatever 
nation, can come hither to settle, in any other character 
than that of asoldier in the company’s service, in 
which, before they are accepted, they must covenant — 
to remain five years. As soon however as this form 
has been complied with, they are allowed, upon ap- 
plication to-the council, to absent themselves from 
their c.rps, and enter immediately into any branch of 
trade, wha their money or credit will enable them to 
carry ou; and by this means it is that all the white 
inhabitants of the place are soldiers. 

Women, however, of all nations, are permitted to 
settle here, without coming under any restrictions 5 
yet we were told that there were not, when we were 
at Batavia, twenty women in the place tbat were born 
in Kurope, but that the white women, who were by: 
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no means scarce, were descendants from Europeam 
parents of the third or fourth generation, the glean-- 
ings of many families who had successively come hithery, 
and in the male line become extinct; for it is certaim 
that, whatever be the cause, this climate is not so fatahl 
to the ladies as to the other sex. | 

These women imitate the Indians in every particus- 
lar; their dress is made of the same materials, theirr 
hair is worn in the same manner, and they are equallyy 
enslaved by the habit of chewing betel. 

‘The merchants carry on their business here with 
less trouble perhaps than in any other part of thee 
world: every manufacture is managed by the Chinese», 
who sell the produce of their labour to the merchantt, 
resident here, for they are permitted to sell it to nco 
one else; so that when a ship comes in, and be 
speaks perhaps a hundred leagers of arrack, or anyy 
quantity of other commodities, the merchant has no» 
thing to do but to send orders to his Chinese to seve 
them delivered on board: he obeys the command), 
brings a receipt. signed by the master of the ship foo 
the goods to his employer, who receives the moneyy, 
‘and having deducted his profit, pays the Chinese hils 
demand. With goods that are imported, however, thie 
merchant has a little more trouble, for these he muss! 
examine, receive, and lay up in his warehouse, ace 
cording to the practice of other countries. 

The Portuguese are called by the natives oransee: 
rane, or Nazareen men, (Oran, being man in tho 
language of the country,) to distingnish them frong 
‘other Europeans; yet they are included in the genep 
ral appellation of caper, or cafir, an opprobiout 
term, applied by Mahometans to all who do not preo 
fess their faith. ‘These people, however, are Portuw 
guese only in name; they have renounced the religion 
of Rome, and become Lutherans: neither have ther 
the least communication with the country of ther 
forefathers, or even knowledge of it: they spea: 
jndeed a corrupt dialect of the Portuguese language 
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but much more frequently used the Malay: they are 
never suffered to employ themselves in any but mean 
occupations: many of them live by hunting, many by 
washing linen, and some are handicrafismen and arti- 
ficers. ‘They have adopted all the customs of the 
Indians, from whom they are distinguished chiefly by 
their features and complexion,. their skin being con- 


siderably darker, and their noses more sharp; their 


dress is exactly the same, except in the manner of 
wearing their hair. 

The Indians, who are mixed with the Dutch and 
Portuguese in the town of Batavia, and the country 
adjacent, are not, as might be supposed, Javanese, the 
original natives of the island, but natives of the various 
islands from which the Dutch import slaves, and are 
either such as have themselves been manumised, or the 
descendants of those who formerly received manumis- 
sion ; and they are all comprehended under the gencral 
name of Oranslam, or Isalam, signifying believers of 
the true faith. The natives of every country, how- 
ever, in other respects, keep themselves distinct from 
the rest, and are not less strongly marked than the 
slaves by the vices or virtues of their respective na- 
tions. Many of. these employ themselves in the cuiti« 
vation of gardens, and in selling fruit and flowers, 
The betel and areca, which are here called séré and | 


-pinang, and chewed by both sexes and every rank in 


amazing quantities, are all grown. by these Iudiaus: 
liove is also mixed with these roots here as it is in Savu, 
but it is less pernicious to the teeth, because it is first 
slaked, and, besides the lime, a substance called gam. 


bir, which is brought from the continent of India; 


the better sort of women also add cardamum, and 
many other aromatics, to give the breath an agreeable 
smell. Some of the Indians, however, are employed 
in fishing, and as lightermen, to carry goods fram place 
to place by water; and some are rich, and live with 
much of the splendour of their country, which chiefly 


-consists in the number of their slaves. 


> 
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In the article of food these Isalams are remarkablyr 
temperate : it consists chiefly of boiled rice, with ar 
small proportion of buffalo, fish, or fowl, and some-- 
times of dried fish, and dried shrimps, which are» 
brought hither from China; every dish, however, is: 
highly scasoned with Cayenne pepper, and they have: 
many kinds of pastry made of rice flower, and other: 
things to which. I ama stranger; they eat also a greatt 
deal of fruit, particularly plantains. jy 

Bat notwithstanding their general temperance, their: 
feasts are plentiful, and, according to their manner,, 
magnificent, As they are Mahometans, wine and! 
strong liquors professedly make no part of theirenter-- 
tainmment, neither do they often indulge with them 
privaiely, contenting themselves with their betel andl 
opium, 

The principal solemnity among them is a wedding,, 
upon which occasion both the families borrow as many? 
ornaments of gold and silver as they can, to adora the: 
bride and bridegroom, so that their dresses, are very” 
showy and magnificent. The feasts that are givens 
upon these occasions among the rich, last sometimesi 
a fortnight, and sometimes longer; and during this: 
time, the man, although married on the first day, i5,,. 
by the women, kept from his wife. an 

The language that is spoken among all these people,, 
from what place soever they originally came, is the: 
Malay ; at least it is a language so called, and pros. 
bably it is a very corrupt dialect of that spoken at! 
Malacca. Every little island indeed has a language off 
its own, and Java has two or three, but this Lingua 
Franca is the only language that is now spoken here,, 
and, as 1 am told, it prevails over a great part of the: 
Hast Indies. A dictionary of Malay and English was: 
published in London by Thomas Bowrey, in the year: 
1701. 
‘ Their women wear as much hair as can grow upon the: 
head, and to increase the quantity, they use oils, and! 
ether preparations of various kinds. Of this ornamen$) 
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nature has been very liberal; it is universally black, 
and is formed into a kind of circular wreath upon the 
top of the head, where it is fastened with a bodkin, 
ina taste which we thonght inexpressibly elegant: the 
wreath of hair is surrounded by another of flowers, in 
which the Arabian jessamine is beautifully intermixed 
with the golden stars of the bonger lanjong. 

Both sexes constantly bathe themselves in the river 
at least once a day, a practice which, in this hot 
country, is equally necessary both to personal delicacy 
and health. ‘The teeth of these people also, whatever 
they may suffer in their colour by chewing bectle, are 
an object of great attention: the ends of them, both 
in the upper and under jaw, are rubbed with a kind 
of whetstone, by a very troublesome and painful ope- 
ration, till they are perfectly even and flat, so that 
they cannot lose Jess than half a line in their length. 
A deep groove is then made cross the teeth of the up- 
per jaw, parallel with the gums, and the middle be- 
tween them and the extremity of the teeth ; the depth 
of this groove is at least equal to one-fourth of the 
thickness of the teeth, so that it penetrates far beyond 
what is called the enamel, the least injury to which, 
according {o the dentists of Kurope, is fatal; yet 
among these people, where the practice of thus wound. 
ing the enamel is universal, we never saw a rotten 
tooth; nor is the blackness a stain, but a covering, 
which nay be washed off at pleasure, and the teeth 
then appear as white asivory, which however is not 
an excellence in the estimation of the belles and beaus 
of these nations. 

‘These are the people among whom the practice ne 
is called @ mock, or running a vee has prevailed for 
time immemorial. It is well none, that to run a 
muck in the original sense of the word, is to get intoxi- 
cated with opium, and then rush into the street with a 
drawn weapon, and kill whoever comes in the way, 
till the party is himself either killed or taken prisoner ; 
of this several instances happened while: we were at 
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Batavia, and one of the officers, whose business it is,, 
among other things, to apprehend such people, told us,, 
that there was scarcely a week in whicn he, or somee 
of his brethren, were ‘not called upon to take one off 
them into custovy. La one of the instances that camee 
to our knowledge, the party had been severely injured 
by the perfidy of women, and was mad with jealousyy 
before he made himself drunk with opium; and wee 
were told, that the Indian who runs a muck is alwayss 
first driven to desperation hy some outrage, and alwayss 
first revenges himself upon those who have done bin 
wrong : we were also told, that though these unhappyy 
wretches afterwards run into the street with a weapon 
in their hand, frantic and foaming at the mouth, yett 
they uever kill any but those who attempt to appree- 
hend them, or those whom they suspect of such ap ina 
terition, and that whoever gives them way is safee, 
They are generally slaves, *who indeed are most subjeect 
to insults, and least able to obtain legal redress : frees 
men, however, are sometimes provoked into this extras. 
vagance, and one of the persons who run a muck 
while we were at Batavia, was free and in easy circum4- 
stances. Hewas jealous of his own brother, who 
he first killed, and afterwards two others, who att 
tempted to oppose him: he did not, however, comeé 
out of his house, but e deavoured to defend himself ira 
it, though the opium had so far deprived him of hit 
senses, that of three muskets, which he attempted tc 
use against the officers of justice, not one was either 
loaded or primed, If the officer takes one of these 
amocks, or mohawks, as they have been called by aul 
easy corruption, alive, his reward is very consiicrablee 
but if he kills them, nothing is added to his usuaa 
pay; yet such is the fury of their desperation, thaa 
three out of four are of necessity destroyed in the att 
tempt to secure them, though the officers are providee 
with instruments like Jarge tongs, or pincers, to las 
hold of them without coming within the reach of ther 
weapon. ‘hose who happen to be taken alive arr 
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generally wounded, but they are always broken alive 
upon the wheci, and if the physician who is appointed 
to examine their wounds, thinks them likely to be 
mortal, the punishment is inflicted immediately, and 
the place of execution is generally the spot where the 
first murder was committed, 

Among these people, there are many absurd prace 
tices and opinions which they derive from their Pagan 
ancestors : they believe that the devil, whom they call 
Satan, is the cause of all sickness and adversity, and for | 
this reason, when they are sick, or in distress, they 
consecrate meat, money, and other things to him as @ 
propitiation. If any one among them is restless, and 
dreams for two or three nights successively, he con- 
cludes that Satan has taken that'method of laying his 
commands upon him, which if he neglects to fulfil, he 
will certainly suffer sickness or death, though they 
are not revealed with sufficient perspicuity to ascertain 
their meaning: to interpret this dream, therefore, he 
taxes his wits to the uttermost, and if, by taking it 
literally or figuratively, directly or by contraries, he 
can put no explanation upon it that perfectly satisfies 
‘him, he bas recourse to the cawin or priest, who 
assists him-with a comment and illustrations, and per- 
fectly reveals the mysterious suggestions of. the night. 
It generally appears that the devil wants victuals or 
money, which are always allotted him, and being 
placed on a little plate of cocoa-nut leaves, are hung 
‘upon the brapch of a tree near the river, so that it 
seems not to be the opinion of these people, that in 
prowling the earth the devil 6¢ walketh through dry 
places? Mr. Banks once asked, > whether they 
thought Satan spent the money, or eat the victuals 5 
he was’ answered, that as to the money it was consi- 
dered rather asa mulct updiige offender, than a gift te 
him who had enjoined it, and that therefore if it was 
devoted by the dreamer, it mattered not info whose 
hands it came, and they supposed that it was generally 
the prize of some stranger who waudered that way; 
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but as to the meat they were clearly of opinion that, 
although the devil did not eat the gross parts, yet, byy 
bringing his mouth nearit, he sucked ont all its savourr 
without changing its position, so that alterwards itt 
Was as tasteless as water. 

But they have another superstitious opinion that iss 
still more unaccountable. They believe that women,, 
when they are delivered of children, are freqnentiy att 
the same time delivered of a young crocodile, as a twin 
to the infant: they believe that these creatures areg 
received most caretully by the midwife, and immediately 
carried down to the river, and put into the water.. 
The family in which such a birth is supposed fo haves 
happened, constantly put victuals into the river forr 
their amphibious relation, and especially the twin,, 
who, as long as he lives, goes down to the river att 
stated seasons, to fulfil th is fraternal duty, for thee 
neglect of which it is the universal opinion that he willl 
be visifed with sickness or death. What could at firstt 
produce a notion so extravagant and absurd, it is nott 
easy to guess, especially as it seems to be totally une. 
connected with any religious mystery, and how a fact 
wh.cn never happened, should be pretealed to happen 
every day, by those who cannot be deceived into at 
belief of it by appearances, nor have any apparentt. 
interest in the fraud, isa problem still more difficult to» 
solve. Nothing however cau be more certain than thes 
firm belief of this strange absurdity among them, forr 
we had the concurrent testimony of every Indian whoo 
was questioned about it, in its favour. It seems too 
have taken its risein the islands of Celebes and Boutou,, 
where many of the inhabitants keop crocodiles in theirr 
famuies ; but however that be, the opinion has spread! 
over all ‘the eastern islands, even to Timor and Ceram,, 
and westward as far as and Sumatra, where, how.- 
ever, young crocodiles are, I belicve, never kept. 

These crocodile twins are called sudan as, and-I shall! 

: relate one of the innumerable stories that were told us,, 
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in proof of their existence, from ocular demonstra~ 
tion. 

A young female slave, who was born and bred up 
among the English at Bencoolen, and had learnt a 
little of the language, told Mr. Banks that her father, 
when he was dying, acquainted her that he had a cro- 
codile for his sadara, and solemnly charged her to 
give him meat when he should be dead, telling her in 
what part of the river he was to be found, and by 
what name he was to be called up. That in pursuance 
of her father’s instructions and command, she went to 
the river, and standing upon the bank called out 
Radja Pouti, white king, upon which a crocodile . 
came to her out of the water, and eat from her hand 
the provisions that she had brought him.” Whenshe ~ 
was desired to describe this paternal uncle, who in so 
strange a shape had taken up his dwelling in the water, 
she said, that he was not like other crocodiles, but 
much handsomer; that his body was spotted and his. 
nose red; that he had bracelets of gold upon his feet, 
and earrings of thesame metal in hisears. Mr, Banks 
heard this tale of ridiculous falsehood patiently to the 
end, and then dismissed the girl, without reminding 
her, that a crocodile with ears was as strange a monster 
asa dog with a cloven foot. Some time after this a 
servant whom Mr. Banks had hired at Batavia, and 
who was the son of a Dutchman by a Javanese woman, 
thought fit to acquaint his master that he had seen a 
crocodile of the same kind, which had also been seen 
by many others, both Dutchmen and Malays: that 
being very young, it was but two feet long, and had 
bracelets of gold upon its feet. ‘There is no giving 
credit to these stories, said Mr. Banks, for I was told 
the other day that a crocodile had earrings; and you 
know that could not be true, because crocodiles have» 
no ears. Ah, sir, said the man, these Sudara Oran are 
not like other crocodiles; they have five toes upon 
each foot, a large tongue that fills their mouth, and 
ears also, although they are indeed very small. 

KES 
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How much of what these people related they bee 
lieved, cannot be known; for there are no bounds to 
the credulity of ignorance and folly. Ib the girl’s re- 


lation, however, there are some things in which she | 


could not be deceived ; and therefore must have been 
guilty of wilful falsehood. Her father might perhaps 
give her a charge to feed a crocodile, in consequence 
of his believing that it was his sudara.; but its coming 
to her out of the river, when she called it by the name 
of White King, and taking the food she had brought 
it, must have been a fable~of her own invention; for 
this being false, it was impossible that sheshould believe 
it to be true. ‘Lhe girl’s story, however, as well as that 


of the man, is a strong proof that they both firmly be-. 


lieved the existence of crocoailes that are sudaras to men; 


and the girl's fiction will be easily accounted for, if we: 


recollect, that the earnest desire which every one feels 
to make others believe what he believes himself, is a. 
strong temptation to support it by unjustifiable evi-. 


dence. And the averring what is known to be false, . 


in order to produce in others the belief of what is: 


thought to be true, must, upon the most charitable; 


principles, be imputed to many, otherwise venerable: 


characters, through whose hands the doctrines of: 


Christianity passed for many ages in their way to us, ,. 
as the source of all the silly fables related of the Ro.. 


mish saints, many of them not less extravagant aud! 
absurd than this story of the White Kin 
them the invention of the first relater. 
The Bongis, Macassars, and Boetons, are so firmly’ 
persuaded that they have relations of the crocodile: 
specics in the rivers of their own country, that they’ 


o> 


¢, and all of! 


perform a periodical ceremony in remembrance of! 


them. Large parties of them go out in a boat, furnished. 
with great plenty of provisions,and all kinds of music, , 
row backwards and forwards,in places where crocodiles | 
and alligators are most common, singing and weeping} 
by turns, each invoking his kindred, till a crocodile aps: 
pears, When the music instantly stops, aud provisions, 
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betele, andtobacco are thrown into the water. By 
this civility to the species, they hope to recommend 
themselves: to their relations at home; and that it will 
be accepted instead of offerings immediately to theme 
selves, which it is not in their power to pay. _ 

Yn the next rank to the Indians stand the Chinese, 
who in this place are numerons, but possess-very little 
property ; many of them live within the walls, and 
keep shops. ‘The fruit-sellers of Passar Pissang have 
been mentioned already; but others have a rich 
show of European and Cuinese goods: the far greater 
part however live in a quarter by themselves, without 
the walls, called Campang Ciina. Many of them are 
carpenters, joiners, smiths, taylors, slipper makers, 
dyers of cotion, and embrojderers: maiutaining the 
character of industry that is universally given of them ¢ 
and some are scattered about the country, where they 
euliivate gardens, sow rice and sugar, or keep cattle 
and.buffalous, whose milk they bring daily to town, | 

There is nothing clean or dirty, honest or dishonest, 
provided there is not too much danger of a haiter, 
that the Chinese will not readily do fur money. But 
though they work with great diligence, and patiently 
undergo any degree of labour; yet no sooner have 
they laid down their tools than they begin to game, 
either at cards or dice, or some other play among the 
multitude that they haveinvented, which are altos 
gether unknown in Europe: to this they apply with 
such eagerness, as scarcely to allow time for the ne- 
cessary refreshments of food and sleep; so that it is 
as rare to see a Chinese idle, as it is to see a Dutch 
man or an Indian employed. 

In manners they are always civil, or rather obse- 
quious; and in dress they are remarkably neat and 
clean, to ‘whatever ravk of life they belong. I shall 
not attempt a description either of their persons or 
habits, for the better kind of China paper, which is 
now common in England, exhibits a perfect represen- 
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tation of both, though perhaps with some slight exage 
gerations approaching towards the caricatura. 

Ip eating they are easily satisfied, though the fewwr 
that are rich have many savory dishes. Rice, with aa 
small proportion of flesh or fish, is the food of thee 
poor; and they have greatly the advantage of thee 
Mahometan Indians, whose religion forbids them tee 
eat of many things which they could most easily prov 
cure. The Chinese on the contrary, being under noo 
restraint, eat, besides pork, dogs, cats, frogs, lizardss, 
serpenis of many kinds, and a great variety of sees 
animals, which the other inhabitants of this countryy 
do not consider as food: they eat also many vegee- 
tables, which an European, except he was perishingg 
-with hunger, would never touch, 

The Chinese have a singular superstition with ree- 
gard to the burial of thei?dead; for they will upona 
no occasion open the ground a second time, where ia 
body has been interred. Their burying grounds, theree- 
fore, in the neighbourhood of Batavia, cover manyy 
hundred acres, and the Dutch, grudging the waste oy! 
so much land, will not sell any for this purpose but ayt 
the most exorbitant price. ‘The Chinese, howeverr, 
contrive to raise the purchase money, and afforcd 
another instance of the folly and weakness of humari 
nature, in transferring a regard for the living to thee 
dead, and making that the object of solicitude and ex.- 
pense, which cannot receive the Jeast benefit fromm 
either. Under the influence of this universal prejue 
dice, they take an uncommon method to preserve thee 
body entire, and prevent the remains of it from beingg 
mixed with the earth that surrounds it. They inclosee 
it in a large thick coffin of wood, not made of plankss 
joined together, but hollowed out of the solid timberr 
like a canoe; this being covered, and let down intao 
the grave, is surrounded with a coat of their mortar,, 
called chinam, about eight or ten inches thick, which) 
in ashort time becomes as hard asastone. The re- 
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lations of the deceased attend the funeral cere. 
mony, with a considerable number of women that are 
hired to weep: it might reasonably be supposed that the 
hired appearance of sorrow could no more flatter the 
living than benefit the dead; yet the appearance of 
sorrow is known to be hired among people much more 
reflective and enlightener than the Chinese. In Bas 
tavia, the law requires that every man should be buried 
according to his rank, which is in no case dispensed 
with ; so that if the deceased has not left sufficient to 
pay his:« lebts, an officer takes an inventory of what 
was in his possession when he died, and out of the pros 
duce buries him in the manner prescribed, leaving only 
the overplus to his creditors. Thus id many instances 
are the living sacrificed to the dead, and money that 
should discharge a debt, or feed an drphat, lavished im 
idle processions, or materials that are deposited in the 
earth to rot. 

Another numerous class among the inhabi tants of 
this country is the slaves; for by slaves the Dutch,, 

Portuguese, and Indians, however different in their 
rank or situation, are constantly attended: they are 
purchased from Sumatra, Malacca, and almost all the 
eastern islands. ‘lhe natives of Java, very few of 
whom, asl have before observed, live in the neigh. 
bourhood of Batavia, have an exemption from slavery 
under the sanction of vary severe penal laws, which f 
believe are seldom violated. The price of these slaves 
is from ten to twenty pounds sterling; but girls, if 
they have beauty, sometimes fetch a hundred. ‘They 
are a very lazy sct of people; but as they will do but 

‘little work, they are content with a little victuals, 
subsisting alioget hey upon Doiled rice, and a small 
quantity “of the cheapest fish. As they are natives of 
different countries, they differ from each other exe 
tremely, both in person and disposition. The African 
negroes, called here papua, are-the worst, and conse» 
quently may be purchased for the least movey; they 
are all thieves, and al} incorrigible. Neat to these are 
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the Bougis and Macassars, both from the island of” 
Celebes ; these are lazy in the highest degree, and. 
though not so much addicted to theft as the negroes, 
have acrucl and vindictive spirit, which renders them | 
extremely dangerous 5 especially as, to gratify their” 
resentment, they will make no scruple of sacrificing; 
life. The best slaves, and consequently the dearest, , 
are procured from the island ef Bali: the most beau-- 
tiful women from Nias, a small island on the coast off 
Sumatra ; but they are of a tender and delicate con-- 
stitution, and soon fall a sacrifice to the unwholesome: 
air of Batavia. Besides these, there are Malays, and! 
sl. ves of several other denominations, whose particu-- 
lar characteristics | do not remember. 
Th se slaves are wholly in the power of their mas-- 
ters with respect to any punishment that does not takes 
away life; but if a slave dies in consequence of pu-- 
nishmeut, though his death should not appear to have: 
been intended. the master is called to a severe account,, 
and he is generally condemned to suffer capitally.. 
For this reason the master seldom inflicts punishmentt 
upon the slave himself, but applies to an officer called} 
a marinev, one of whom is stationed in every district. | 
The duty of the marineu is to quell riots, and take: 
offenders ipto custody ; but mose particular to ap--. 
prehend runaway slaves, and punish them for such» 
crimes as the master, supported by proper evidence,, 
lays to their charge: the punishment however is nott 
infl cted by the marineu in person, but by slaves who) 
are bred up to the busines. | Men are punished pub.- 
licly, before the door of their master’s house 3 butt 
women within it, The punishment is by stripes, the: 
number being proportioned to the offence : and they’ 
are given with rods,made of rattans, which are split! 
into slender twigs for the purpose, and fetch blood at: 
every stroke. A common punishment costs the master: 
a rix-dollar, and a severe one a ducatoon, about six: 
shillings and eight pence. ‘The master is also obliged. 
to allow the slave three dubbelcheys, equal to about: 
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seven pence half-penny a week, as an encouragement, 
and to prevent bis being under temptations to steal, 
too strong to be resisted. 

Concerning the government of this place I can say 
but little. We observed however a remarkable subor« 
dination. among the people. . Every man who is able 
to keep house has a certain specific rank acquired by 
the length of his services to the company ; the dif- 
ferent ranks which are thus acquired are distinguished 
by the ornaments of the coaches and the dresses of the 
coachmen : some are obliged to ride in plain cuaches, 
some ase allowed to paint them in different manners 
and degrecs, and sume to gild them. The coachman — 
also appears in clothes that are quite plain, or more 
or less adorned with lace. 

- The officer who presides here has the title of gover- 
nor general of the Indies, and the Dutch governors of 
all the other settlements are subordinate to him, and 
obliged to repair to Batavia that he may pass their 
accounts. If they appear to have been criminal, or 
even negligent, he punishes them by delay, and de. 
tains them during pleasure, sometimes one year, and 
sometimes two years, and sometimes three ; for they 
cannot quit the place till he gives them a dismission. 
Next to the governor are the members of the council, 
called here Edele Heeren, and by the corruption of 4 
the English, Idcleers. ‘Lhese Idoleers take upoa them 
s9 much state that whoever meets them in a Carriage, 
is expected to rise up and bow, then to drive on one 
side of the road, and there stop till they are past ;:the 
same homage is required also to their wives and evem 
their children ; and it is commonly paid them by the 
inhabitants. Bunt some of our captains have thought 
so slavish a mark of respect beneath the dignity 
wiich they derived from the service of his Britannic 
Majesty, and have refused to pay it; yet, if they were 
iu a hired carriage, nothing could deter the coachman 
from honouring the Dutch grandee at their expense, 
but the most peremptory menace of immediate death. 
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Justice is administered here by a body of lawyers, 
who have ranks of distinction among themselves, 


Concerning thcir proceedings in questions of property, 


1 know nothing ; but their decisions in criminal cases: 


seem to be severe with respect to the natives, and — 


Jenient with respect fo their own people, in a criminal 


degree. <A christian always is indulged with an one. 
g y g | 


portunity of escaping before be is brought toa trial, 


whatever may have been his offence; and if he is: 


brought to atrial and convicted, heis seldom punished 


with Geath : while the poor Indians on the contrary | 
are hanged, and broken upon the wheel, and even ime 


paled alive without mercy. 


The Malays and Chinese have judicial officers of ’ 


their own, under the denominations of captains and 
lieutenants, who determine in civil cases, subject to 
a appeal to the Dutch court. ? 

The taxes paid by these people to the company are 


very considerable; and that which is exacted of them- 


for liberty to wear their hair, is by no means the least. 


They are paid monthly, and to save the trouble and | 


charge of coliecting them, a flag is hoisted upon the 
top of a house in the middle of the town when a pay- 
ment is due, and the Chinese have experienced that it 
is their interest to repair thither with their money 
without delay. 
The money current here consists of ducats, worth a 
hundred and thirty-two stivers; ducatoons, eight 
Stivers; imperial rixdollars, sixty 5 rupees of Batavia, 
thirty ; schellings, six ; double cheys, two Stivers and a 


half ; and doits, one fourtn ofa stiver, Spanish dol. | 


Jars, when we were here, were at five shillings and hive 
pence 5 and we were told, that they were never lower 
than five shillings and four pence, even at the com- 
pany’s warehouse; —§ For English guineas we could 
néver get more than nineteen shillings upon an aver- 
age ; for though the Chinese would give twenty shil- 
Ings for some of the brightest, they would give no 
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-more-than seventeen nating for those that were much 
worn. 

It perhaps may be of some advantage. n strangers 
to be told that there are two kinds of coin here, bf. the 
game denomination, milled and unmilled, and that the 
milled is of most value. A milled ducatoon is worth 
eighty stivers; but an unmilled ducatoon is worth 10 
more than seventy-two. AIl accounts are keptin rix- 
dollars and stivers, which, here at least, are mere no- 
minal coins, like our pinned sterling. The rixdollar 


equal to forty-eight stivers, about four shillings and 
siX pence Koglish currency. 


CHAP. XIII. 


The Passage from Batavia to the ce . of Good 
Tlope : sume Account of Prince’s Island and its Inz 
habitants, and a conparative View of their Lane 
guage with the Malay and Javanese. 


On Thursday the a7th of December, at six o’clock in 
the morning, we weighed again and stood out to sea. 

After much delay by contrary winds, we weathered 
Polo Pare on the 29th, and stood ie for the main ; 
soon afier we fetched a cane island under the mati, 
in the midway between Batavia and Bantam, calle 
Maneater’s Island. The next day, we weathered (; 


LS 


Wapping Island, and then Palo Babi. On the B1stee 


i | 


we stood over ta the Sumatra shore; and on the morn. ‘e 
ing of New Year’sday, 1771, we ‘stood over for ; “hae 


ieee shore. 


4 


_ We-continued our course as the wind permitted wa 
- 4ill three o’clock in the afternoon of the 5th, wher 
anchored under the south east side of Prince’s Island 


in eighteen fathom, in order to recruit our wood @ ody 
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water, and procure refreshments for the sick, many of 
whom were now become much worse than they were 
when we left Batavia. As soon as the ship was secu- 
red, I went a-shore, accompanied by Mr, Banks and 
Dr. Solander, and we were met upou the beach by 
some Indians, who carried us immediately to a man, 
who, they said, was their king. After we had ex- 


changed a few compliments with his majesty, we pro. 


ceeded to business; but in settling the price of turtle 
“we could not agree: this however did not discourage 
us, as we made no doubt but that we should buy them 
at our own price in the morning. As soon as we part- 
ed, the Indians dispersed, and we proceeded along 
the shore in search of awatering-place. In this we 
were more successful; we found water very Conve 
niently situated, and, if alittle care was taken In file 
ling it, we had reason to believe that it would prove 
good. Just as we were going off, some Indians, who 
yemained with a canoe upon the beach, sold us three 
turtle ; but exacted a promise of us that we should not, 
tell the king. 

The next morning, while a party was employed in 


filling water, we renewed our traffic for turtle: at. 


first, “the Indians dropped their demands slowly, but 


anaes noon, they agreed to take the price that we. 


offered, so that before night we had turtle in plenty: 
the three that we had purchased the evening before, 
were in the mean time served to the ship’s company, 
who, till the day before, had not once been served 
with salt provisions from the time of our arrival at 
Savu, which was now near four months. In the even. 
ing, Mr. Banks went to pay his respects to the 
king, at his palace, in the middle of a rice field, and 
though his majesty was busily employed in dressing 
his own supper, he received the stranger very gra- 
ciously. 

The next day, the natives came down to the trad- 
ing-place, with fowls, fish, monkies, small deer, and 
‘some vegetables, but no turtle, for they said that we 


~ 


about two hours they arrived at a place where there 
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had bought them all the day before. The next day, 
however, more turtle appeared at market, and some 
were brought down every day afterwards, during our 
stay, though the whole, together, was not equal to 
the quantity that we bought the day after our arrival. 

On the 1ith, Mr. Banks having learnt from the 
servant whom he had hired at Batavia, that the In. 
dians of this island hada town upon the shure, at 
some distance to the westward, he determined to see 
it: with this view he set out in the morning, accom. 
panied by the second lieutenant, and as ie had some 
reason te think that his visit would not be agreeable 
to the inhabitants, he told the people whom he met, 
as he was advancing along the shore, that he was in 
search of plants, which indeed was alsotrue. In 


were four or five houses, and meeting with an old 


man, they ventured to make some inquiries concerning 


the town. He said that it was fardistavt; but they 
were not to be discouraged in their enterprise, and he, 
seeing them proceed in their journey, joined company 
and went on withthem. He attempted several times 
to lead them out of the way, but without success ; and 
at length they came within sight of the houses. The 
old man then entered cordially into their par'y, and 
conducted them into the town. The name of it is 
Samadang, it consists of about four hundred houses, 
and is divided by a river of brackish water into two 
parts, one of which is called the old town, and the 
other the new. As soon as they entered tre old. 
town, ‘they met several Indians .whom they had seen 
at -the ,trading-place, and one of them undertook to 
carry them over to the new town, at the rate of two 


‘pence a head. When the bargain was made, two 


very small canues were produced, in which they em- 

barked ;. the canoes being placed alony-side of each 

other, and held together, a precaution whic) was ab- 

solutely necessary to prevent their Oversetting, the 

navigation was at length safely performed, though not 
FEAR 
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without some difficulty; and when they landed in the 
new town, the people received them with great friend. 
ship, and showed them the houses of their kings and 
principal people, which are in this district + few of | 
them however were open, for at this time the people 
had taken up their residence in’ the rice.grounds, to 
defend the crop against the birds and monkies, by 
which it would otherwise have been destroyed. When - 
their curiosity was satisfied, they hired a large sailing 
boat for two roupees, four shillings, which brought 
them back to the ship time enough to dine upon one 
of the small deer, weighing only forty pounds, which 
had been bought the day before, and proved to be 
very good and savory meat. 

We went on shore in the evening, to see how the 
people who were employed in wooding and watering 
went on, and were informed that an ax had been sto- 
Jen. As the passing over this fault might encourage 
the commission of others of the same kind, application 
was immediately made to the king, who after some 
altercation promised that the ax should. be restored in 
the morning; and kept his word, for it was brought to | 
us by a man who pretended that the thief, being afraid - 
of a discovery, had privately brought it and left it at 
his house in the night. | 

We continued to purchase between two and three 
hundred weight of turtle ina day, besides fowls and 
other necessaries; and in the evening of the 13th, 
having nearly completed our wood and water, Mr. 
Banks went a-shore to take leave of his majesty, to 
whom he had made several trifling presents, and at 
parting gave him two quires of paper, which he gra- 
ciously received, They had much conversation, in» 
the course of which his majesty enquired, why the 
English did not touch there as they had been used to 
do. Mr, Banks replied, that he Supposed it was be. 
cause they found a deficiency of turtle, of which there | 
not being encugh to supply one ship, many could not 
be expected. To supply this defect, he advised his 
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majesty to breed cattle, buffaloes, and sheep, a mea- 
sure which he did nut seem much inclined to adopt. 
~ On the 14th we made ready to sail, having on board 
a good stock of refreshments, which we purchased of 
the natives, consisting of turtle, fowl, fish, two species 
of deer, one as big as a sheep, the other vot larger — 
than a rabbit; with cocoa nuts, plantains, limes, and 
other vegetables. The deer however served only for 
present use, for we could seldom keep one of them 
alive more than four-and twenty hours ater it was ou 
board. On our part, the trade was carri d on chiefly 
with Spanish dollars, the natives seeming to set little 
value upon any thing else ; so that our people, who 
had.a general permission to trade, parted with old shirts 
and other articles, which they were obliged to substi- 

‘tute for money to great disadvantage. In the morn. 
ing of the 15th, we weighed, with a light breeze at -N. 
E. and stood outto sea. Java Head, from which L 
took my departure, lies in latitude 6° 49° S., longitude 
253° 12 W. 
~ Prince’s Island, where we lay about ten days, is, in 
the Malay language, called Puno Selan; and in the 
language of the inhabitants, Puno Panettan. Itis a 
small island, situated in the western: mouth of the 

“streight of Sunda. It is woody, and a very small part 
of it only has been cleared : there is no remarkable 
hill upon it, yet the English call the small eminence 
-which is just over the landing-piace the Pike. It was 
formerly much frequented by the India ships of -many 
nations, but especially those of England, which of late 
have forsaken it, as it is said, because the water is 
‘pad; and touch either at North Island, a small island 
that lies on the coast of Sumatra, without the east en- 
trance of the streight, or at New Bay, which lies only 
a few leagues from Prince’s Island, at neither of which 
places any considerable quantity of othe _ refreshments 
can-be procured. Prince’s Island is, ipen the whole, 
certainly more eligible than either of them? and though 

0 
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the water is brackish, if it is filled at the lower part of 
the brook, yet higher up it will be found excellent, 
The first and second, and perhaps the third ship that 
comes in the season may be tolerably supplied with 
turtle: but those that come afterwards must be con- 
tent with small ones, ‘Those that we bought were of 
the green kind, and at an average cost us about a halfs 
penny or three farthings a pound. We were much 
disappointed to find them neither fat nor well flavour. 
ed; and we imputed it to their having been long kept 
in crawls or pens of brackish waier, without food, 
The fowls are large, and we bought a dozen of them 
fora Spanish dollar, which is about five pence a piece : 
the small deer cost us two pence a piece, and 
the larger, of which two only were brought down, a 
rupee. Many kinds of fish are to be had here,. which 
the natives sell by hand, and we found them tolerably 
cheap. Cocoa-nuts we bought at the rate of a hun. 
dred for a dollar, if they were picked ; and if they 
were taken promiscuously, one hundred and thirty. 
Piantains we found in great plenty ; we procured also 


some pine apples, water melons, jaccas, and pump-. 


Kins ; besides rice, the greater part of which was of 
the mountain kind, that grows in dry land ; yams, 
and several other vegetables, at a very reasonable rate. 

The inhabitants are Javanese, whose Raja is subject 
to the Sultan of Bantam. ‘Their customs are very si. 
milar to those of the Indians about Batavia; but they 
seem to be more jealous of their women, for we never 
Saw any of them during all the time that. we were 
there, except one by chance in the woods, as she was 


running away to hide herself, They profess the Maho- 


metan religion, but I believe there is nota mosque in 
the wholeisland; we were among them during the 
fast, which the Turks call ramadan, which they seem. 
ed to keep with great rigour, for not one of them would 
touch a morsel of victuals, or even chew their betel till 
stin-set. 


Their food is nearly thesame as that of the Batavian 


| 
| 
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‘Indians, except the addition of the nuts of the palm. 

called cycas ctrcinalis, with which, upon the coast of 
- New Holland, some of our people were made sick, and 
some of our hogs poisoned. 

Upon observing these nuts to be part of their food, 
we enquired by what means they deprived them of 
their deleterious quality ; and they told us, that they 
first cut them into thin slices, and dried them in the 
fun, then steeped them in fresh water for three months, 
and afterwards, pressing out the water, dried them in 
the sun a second time ; but we learnt that, after all 
they are eaten only in times of scarcity, when they 
- mix them with their rice to make it go farther. 

The houses of their town are built upon piles, or 
pillars, four or five feet above the ground: upon 
these is laid a floor of bamboo canes, which are placed 
at some distance from each other, so as to leave a free 
passage for theair from below : the walls also are of 

bamboo, which are interwoven, hurdlewise, with small 
sticks, that are fastened perpendicularly to the beams 
which form the frame of the building : it has a sloping 
roof, which is so well thatched with palm leaves, that 
neither the sun nor the rain can find entrance. The 
ground over which this building is erected, is an ob. 
Jong square. In the middle of one side is the 
door, and in the middle between that and the end 
of the house, towards the left hand, is a window: a 
partition runs out from each end towards the middle, 
which, if continued, would divide the whole floor into 
two equal parts, longitudinally, but they do not meet 
in the middle, so that an opening is left over-against the 
door ; each end of the house therefore, to the right 
and left of the door, is divided into two rooms, like 
stallsinastable, all open towards the passage from the 
door to the wall on the opposite side : in that next the 
door to the left hand, the children sleep ; that oppo- 
site to it, on the right hand, is allotted to strangers ; 
the master and his wife sleep in the inner room on the 
Jeft hand, and that opposite toitis the kitchen, There 
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is no difference between the houses of the poor and the 
rich, but in the size; except that the royal palace, and 
the house of a man, whose name is Gundang, the 
next in riches and influence to the king, is walled with 
boards instead of being wattled with sticks and bam- 
boo. 

As the people are obliged to abandon the town, and 
_ live in the rice-fields at certain seasons, to secure their 
crops from the birds and monkies, they have occasi: 
onal houses there for their accommodation. They are 
exactly the same as the houses in the tuwn, except that 
they are smaller, and are clevated eight or ten feet 
above the ground instead of four. 


The disposition of the people, as far as we could dis- 


cover it, is good. They dealt with us very honestly, — 


except like all other Indians, and theitinerant retailers 
of fish in London,sometimes they asked twice and some- 
times thrice as much for their commodities as they would 
take. As what they brought to market belonged, in dif- 


ferent proportions, to a considerable number of the na- . 


tives, and it would have been diificult to purchase it in 
separate lots,they found out a very easy expedient with 
which every one was satisfied ; they put all that was 
bought of one kind, as plantains, or cocoa-nuts, to- 


gether, and when we had agreed for the heap, they — 
divided the money that was paid forit, among those of © 


whose separate property it consisted, in a proportion 
corresponding with their contributions. | Sometimes, 


indeed, they changed our money, giving us 240 doits, — 
amounting to five shillings, for a Spanish dollar, : 


and ninety-six, amounting to two shillings, for a. 
Bengal roupee. 

They all speak the Malay language, though they 
have a language of their own, different both from the) 
Malay and the Javanese. ‘Their own language they. 
call Catta Gunung, the language of the mountains ; 
and they say that it is spoken upon the mountains of! 
Java, whence their tribe originally migrated, first to: 
New Bay, and then to the present station being: 
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driven from their first settlement by tigers, which they 


found too numerous to. subdue. I have already ob- 
served, that several languages are spoken by the native 


Javanese, in different parts of their island; but when 


I say that the language of these people is different from 


the Javanese, 1 mean that it is diflerent from the lan- 


guage which is spoken at Samarang, a place that is 


distant only one day’s journey from the residence of 
the emperor of Java. ‘The following is alist of corre- 
sponding words in the languages of Prince’s Island, 


Java, and Malacca. 


English. Prince’s Island. Javanese. Malay, 


A man, Jalma, Oong Lanang, OranLackiLack} 
A woman, Becang, Oong Wadong, Parampuan. 
Pachild, . : Oroculatacke, Lari, Anack. 
~The heat, Holo, Undass, Capalla. 
| The nose, Erung, Erung, Edung. 
The eyes, Mata, ‘Moto, Mata, 
The ears, Chole, Cuping, Cuping. 
The teeth, Cutock, Untu, Ghigi. 
The Lelly, Leatung, Wuttong, Bahay eae 
The backside, Serit, Celit, Pantat. 
The thigh, Pimping, Foopoo, Paha. 
The knee, So sia Duncul, Lontour. 
The leg, Metis, Sickil, Kauki. 
A nail, Cucu, Cucu, Cucu. 
A hand, Langan, Jangan, Tangan, 
Ad finger, Ramo Langan, Jari, Jaring. 


In this specimen of the languages of places so near 


to each other, the names of different parts of the body 


are chosen, because they are easily obtained from 
people whose language is utterly unknown, and be. 


cause they are more likely to be part of the original 
stamen of the Janguage, than any other, as types of the 
first objects to which they would give names. It is 
very remarkable that the Malay, the Javanese, and 
the Prince’s Island language, have words, which, if net 
exactly similar to the corresponding words in the 
language of the islands in the South Seas, are mani. 
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festly derived from the same source, as will appear 
from the following table : 


English, South Sea. Malay. Javanese.. Prince’s Is'and. 
An eye, Matta, Mata, Moto, Mata. 

To ext, Maa, Maean, Mangan, 

To drink, Einu, Menum, Gnumbe. 

Lo kill, Matte, Matte, Matte. 

A louse, Outou, Coutou, 

Rain, ° Euwa, Udian, Udan. 

Bamhoo cane,Owhe, Awe. 

A breast, Eg, - Sousou, Sousou. 

A bird, Mannu, Mannu, Mannucks “ 
A fish, Fyca, Ican, Iwa,. | rr 
The foot,  Tapao, ' Tapaan. 
A lobster,  Tooura, Udang, Urang. 

Yums, Evfwhe, Ubi, Urve. 

To bury, Etannou, Tannam, ~“Tandour. 

A moschilo, Enammou, Gnammuck, 

To scratch, Hearu, Garru, Garu, 

Coccos roots, Taro, Tallas, Talas. 

In-land, __ Uta, Utan, 


This similitude is particularly remarkable in the» 
words expressing number, which at first sight seems to 4 
be no inconsiderable proof that the science at least of | 
these different people has a common root. But the: 
names of numbers in the island of Madagascar, are, imi: 
some instances, similar to all these, whichis a problemi 
still more difficult to solve. That the names of num-- 
bers, in particular, are in a manner common to all! 
these countries, will appear from the following come: 
parative table, which Mr. Banks drew up, with the: 
assistance of a negro slave, born at Madagascar, who? 
was on board an English ship at Batavia, and sent top 
him to gratify his curiosity on this subject. 


English. $.Séa Islands, Malay. Javanese, Prince’s Island. Madagascarf 


One, Tahie, Satou, Sigi, Hegie, Isse. * 
Two, tua; Dua, Lorou, Dua, Rua. 
Three, Torou, Tiga, Tullu, Tolla, Tellou. 


four, aa, Atipat,  Pappat,  Opat, Effats. 
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‘English, §,Sea Yslands. Malay. Javanese. Prince’s Island. Madagascar. 


Five, Reina, Lima, Limo, Limah, Limi, 
x, Wheney, Annam, Nunnam, Gunnap, ° Ene. 
Seven,  Hetu, Tucju, Petu, Tadjn, Titou. 
Fight, Waru, Delepau, Wolo, | Delapan, Walon, 
Nine, Sy, Sembilan, Sengo, Salapan,  Sivi. 
Ten, Ahouroa, Sapoulou, Sapoulou, Sapeulou, Tourou. 


In the language of Madagascar, there are other 
words similar to words of the same import in the 
Malay. Thenose in Malay is called Erung, at Ma. 
dagascar Ourou ; Lida, the tongve, is Lala ; Tangan, 
the hand, is Tang ; and Tanna, the groutid, i is T'aan. 

From dhe similitude between the language of the 
Eastern Indies, and the islands of the South Sea, con. 
jectures may be formed with respect to the peopling 
those countries, which cannot easily be referred to 
Madagascar. ‘he inhabitants of Java and Madagas- 
car appear to be a different race; the Javanese is of 
an olive complexion, and has long hair ; the native of 
Madagascar is black, and his head is not covered with 
hair, but wool; and yet perhaps this will not conclude 
against their having common ancestors $0 strongly as 
at firstappears. It docs not seem less difficult to acs 
count for the personal difference between a native of 
England and France, as an effect of mere local situa 
tion, than for the difference between the natives of Ja- 
va and Madagascar ; yet it has never been supposed, 
that England and: France-werd sot peopled from com.. 
mon ancestors. | If two natives of England marry in 
their own country, and afterwards remove to our ‘sete 
tlements in the West Indies, the children that are con-’ 
ceived and born there wiil have the complexion and 
cast of countenance that distinguish the Creole ; if 
they return, the children conceived and born afters 
wards, will have no such characteristics. If it be said 
that the mother’s mind being impressed with different 
external objects, impresses corresponding features and 
complexion upon the child during her pregnaucy, it 
will be as difficult to refer the atrect into this cause, 
upon mere physical principles, as into the other ; for 
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it can no more be shewn how a mere idea, conceived 
in the mother’s imagination, can change the corporeal 
‘form of her infant, than how its form can be changed 
by mere local situation. We know that people within — 
the small circle of Great Britain and Ireland, who are 
born at the distance of two or three hundred miles 
from each other, will he distinguished by the Scotch 
face, the Welsh face, and the Irish face; may we not 
then reasonably suppose, that there are in nature qua- 
lities which act powerfully as efficient causes, and yet 
are not cognizable by any of the five modes of percep- 
tion which we call senses? A deaf man, who sees the © 
string of a harpsichord vibrate, when a corresponding 

tone is produced by blowing into a flute at a distanre, 

will see an effect of which he can no more conceive the 

cause to exist in the blowing air into the flute, than 

we can conceive the cause of the personal difference of | 
the various inhabitants of the globe to exist in mere 

local situation ; nor can he any more form an idea of 
the cause itself in one case, than we can in the other : 

what happens to him then, in consequence of having 

but four senses instead of five, may, with respect to 
many phenomena of nature, happen to us, in conse- 
quence of naving but five senses instead of six, or any 

greater number. 

Possibly, however, the learning of ancient Agypt 
might run in two courses, one through Africa, and the 
the other through Asia, disseminating the same 
words in each, especially terms of number, which 
might thus become part! of the language of people 
who never had any communication with each other. 

We now made the best of our way for the Cape of 
Good Hope, but the seeds of disease which we had re- 
ceived at Batavia began to appear with the most threat. 
ing symptoms in dysenteries and slow fevers. Lest the 
water which we had taken in at Prince’s Island should 
have had any share in our sickness, we purified it with 
lime, and we washed all parts of the ship between 
decks with vinegar, as a remedy against iniection. 
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Mr. Banks was among the sick, and for some time 
there was no hope of his life. © We were very soon in 
a most deplorable situation ; the ship was nothing bet- 
ter than an hospital, in which those that were able to 
go about, were too few to attend the sick, who were 
confined to their hammocks ; and we had almost every 
night a dead body to commit to thesea. In the 
course of about six weeks, we buried Mr. Sporing, a 
gentleman who wasin Mr. Bank’s retinue, Mr. Park. 
inson, his natural history painter, Mr. Green, the as- 
tronomer, the boatswain, the carpenter and his mate, 
Mr. Monkhouse the midshipman, who had fothered 
the ship after she had been stranded on the coast of 
New Hollasd, our old jolly sail-maker and his assis. 
tant, the ship’s cook, the corporal of the marines, two 
of the carpenter's crew, a midshipman, and nine sea. 
men; in all three and twenty persons, besides the 
seven that were buried at Batavia. 


CHAP. XIV. 


Our: Arrival at the Cape of Good Hope; some Re= 
marks on the Run from Java Head to that Place; a 
Description of the Cape, and of Saint Helena: With 
some Account of the Hottentots, and the Return of 
the Ship to England. 


Own Friday the 15th of March, about ten o’clock in 
the morning, we anchored off the Cape of Good Hope, 
in seven fathom with an oozey bottom. The west 
point of the bay, called the Lion’s Tail, bore W.N, 
W. and the castle S.W. distant about a mile and a 
half. 1 immediately waited upon the governor, who 
told me that I should have every thing that the coun- 

try afforded. My first care was to provide a proper 
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place ashore for the sick, which were not a few $ 
anda house was soon found, where it was agreed they 


should be lodged and boarded at the rate of two shil- 
lings a head per day. 


Our run from Java Head, to this place, afforded . 


very few subjects of remark that can be of use to fue 
ture navigators ; such as occurred, however, [I shall 
set down. We had left Java Head eleven days before 
we got the general south east trade-wind, during which 
timey we did not advance above 5° to the southward, 
and 3° to the west, having variable light airs, inter. 
rupted by calms, with sultry weather, and an une 


wholesome air, occasioned probably by the load of 


vapours which the eastern trade-wind, and westerly 
monsoons, bring into these latitudes, both which blow 
in these seas at the time of year when we happened to 
be there. The easterSy wind prevails as far as 10 or 12° 
S. and the westerly as far as 6 or 8° : in the interme- 
diate space the winds are variable, and the air, I be. 
lieve, always unwholesome ; it certainly aggravated 


the diseases which we brought with us from Batavia, | 


and particularly the flux, which was not in the least 
degree checked by any medicine, so that whoever was 
seized with it, considered himself as a dead man ;_ but 
we had no sooner got into the trade-wind, than we 


began to feel its salutary effects: we buried indeed — 
several of our people afterwards, but they were such ~ 


as had been taken on board in a stateso low and 
. feeble that there was scarcely a possibility of their re- 


covery. At first we suspected that this dreadful dis. - 


order might have been brought upon us by the water 


that we took on board at Prince’s Island, or even by 
the turtle that we bought there; but there is not the 


Jeast reason to believe that this suspicion was well 


grounded, for all the ships that came from Batavia at 


the same season, Sufiered in the same degree, and some 


of them even more severely, though none of them 
touched at Prince’s Island in their way. . 


A. few days after we left Java, we saw boobies about 
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the ship for several nights successively, and as these 
birds are known to roost every night on shore, we 
thought them an indication that some island was not 
far distant ; perhaps it might be the island of Sclam, 
which, in different charts, is very differently laid down 
both in name and situation. . 

The variation of the compass off the west coast of 
Java is about 3° W. and so it continued without ‘any 
sensible variation, in the common track of ships to 
the longitude of 288° W. latitude 22 S. after which it 
increased apace, so that in longitude 295°, latitude 
23°, the variation was 10° 20’ W.: in seven degrees 
more of longitude, and one of latitude, it increased 
two degrees ; in the same space, farther to the west, it 
increased five degrees ; in latitude 28°, longitude 314°, 
it was 24°, 20, in latitude 39° longitude 317°, it was 
26°10’, and was then stationary for the space of about 
ten degrees farther to the west; but in latitude’ 34°, 
longitude 333°, we observed it twice to be 28° 4 W. 
and this wasits greatest variation, for in latitude 355° 
longitude 337°, it was24°, and continucd gradually 
to decrease ; so that off Cape Anguillas it was 22° 30, 
_andin Table Bay 20° 30' W. . 

As to currents it did not appear that they were at 
‘all considerable, till we came within a little distanee 
of the meridian of Madagascar ; for after we had made 
52° of longitude from Java Head, we found, by ob- 
servation, that our error in longitude was only two 
degrees, and it was the same when we had made only 
nineteen. ‘This error might be owing partly to a cur- 
rent setting to the westward, partly to our not making 
proper allowances for the setting of the sea before 

which we run, and perhaps to an error in the assumed 
longitude of Java Head. If that longitude is erroneous, 
the error must be imputed to the imperfection of the 
charts cf which I made use in reducing the longitude 
from Batavia to that place, for there can be no doubt 
but that the longitude of Batavia is well determined, 

After we had passed the longitude of 307°, the effects 
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of the westerly currents began to be considerable 3 
for in, three days, our,error in Jongitude was 1° 5’: 
the velocity of the current Kept increasing, as we pro- 


ceeded to the westward, in so much that for five days — 


successively after we had made the land, we were ~ 


driven to the S.W. or S.W. by W. not less than twens 
ty leagues a day; and this continued till we were 
within sixty or seventy leagues of the Cape, where the 
current set sometimes one way, and sometimes the 
other, though inclining rather to the westward. 

After the boobies bad left us, we saw no more birds 
till we got nearly a-breast of Madagascar, where in 
latitude 272° S. wesaw an albatross, and after that 
time we saw them every day in great numbers, with 
birds of several other sorts, particularly one about as 
big as a duck, ofa very dark brown colour, witha 
yellowish bill. These birds became more numerous as 
we approached the shore, and as soon as we got into 
soundings we saw gannets, which we continued to see 
as long as we were upon the bank which stretches oif 
Anguillas to the distance of forty leagues, and extends 
along the shore to the eastward, from Cape False, ac- 


cording to some charts, one hundred and sixty leagues. 
The real extent of this bank is not exactly known 3: 


it is however useful as a direction to shipping when to 
haul in, in order to make the land. 

While we lay here, the Houghton Indiaman sailed 
for England, who, during her stay in India, lost by 
sickness between thirty and forty men; and when she 
left the Cape had many in a helpless condition with the 
scurvy. Other ships suffered in the same proportion, 
who had been little more than twelve months absent 
from England ; our sufferings therefore were compara- 
tively light, considering that we had been absent near 
three times aslong. . 

Having, lain here to recover the sick, procure 
stores, and perform several necessary operations upon 


the ship and rigging, tillthe 13th of April, I then got — 


all the sick on board, several of whom were still in a 
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dangerous state, and having taken leave of the gover- 
nor, I unmoored the next morning, and got ready to 
sail. . 

‘The Cape of Good Hope has been so often described, 
and is so well knownin Europe, that I shall] mention 
only a few particulars, which in other relations are 
omitted or misrepresented. ; 

Notwithstanding all that. has been said to the con- 
trary, no country that we saw during the voyage 
makes a more forlorn appearance, or is in reality a 
more sterile desart. ‘The land over the Cape, which — 
constitutes the peninsula formed by ‘Table Bay on the 
north, and False Bay on the south, consists of high 
mountains, altogether naked and desolate: the Jand _ 
pehind these to the east, which may be considered as 
the isthmus, is a plain of vast extent, consisting almost 
wholly of alight kind of sea sand, which produces bo~ 
thing but heath, and is utterly incapable of cultivation. 
All the spots that will admit of improvement, which 
together bear about the same proportion to the whole ° 
as one to one thousand, are laid out in vineyards, 
orchard, and kitchen grounds ; and most of these little 
spots lic at a considerable distance from each other. 
There is also the greatest reason to believe, that in the 
interior parts of this country, that which is capable of 
cultivation does not bear a greater proportion to that . 
which is incorrigibly barren; for the Dutch told us, 
that they had settlements eight and twenty days jour- 
ney up the country, a distance equal to at least nine 
hundred miles, from which they bring provisions to 
the Cape by land; so that it seems reasonabie to con- 
elude that provisions are not to be had within a less 
compass. While we were at the Cape, a farmer came 
thither. from the country, at the distance of. fifteen 
days journey, and brought his young children with 
him, We were surprised at this, and asked him, if it 
would not have been better to have left them with his 

next neighbour : Neighbour! said the man, I have no 
“neighbour within less than five days Journey of me. 
Ges 
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Surely the country must be deplorably barren in which 
those who settle only to raise provisions for a market, 


are dispersed at such distances from each other. That— 


the country is every where destitute of wood appears 
to demonstration ; for timber and planks are imported 
from Batavia, and fuel is almost as dear as food, We 


saw no tree, except in plantations near the town, that — 


was six feet high; and the stems, that. were not 
thicker than a man’s thumb, had roots as thick as an 
arm or aleg, such is the influence of the winds here to 
the disadvantage of vegetation, setting the Sterility of 
the soil out of the question. 

_The only town which the Dutch have built here is, 
from its situation, called Cape Town, and consists of 
about a thousand houses, neatly built of brick, and in 
general whited on the outside; they are however co- 
-vered only with thatch, for the violence of the south- 
_ east winds would render any other roof inconvenient 


and dangerous, The streets are broad and commo- | 


dious, all crossing each other at right angles. In the 
principal street there is a canal, on each side of which 


is planted a row of oaks, that have flourished tolerably . 


well, and yield an agreeable shade: there is a canal 
also in one other part of the town, but the slope of the 
ground in the course of both is so great, that they are 
furnished with flood-gates, or Jocks, at intervals of 
little more than fifty yards. 

A much greater proportion of the inhabitants are 
Dutch in this place than in Batavia; and as the town 


is supported principally by entertaining strangers, and» 


supplying them with necessaries, every man, to a cera 
tain degree, imitates the manners and customs of the 
nation with which he is chiefly concerned. The Jae 
dies however are so faithful to the mode of their 
country, that not one of them will stir without a 
chaudpied or chauffet, which is carried by a servant 
that it may be ready to place under her fect whenever 
she shall sit down. This practice is the more remark. 
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able, as very few of these chauffets have fire in them, 
which indeed the climate renders unnecessary. 

The women in general are very handsome; they 
have fine’ clear skins, and a bloom of colour that indi- 
cates a purity of constitution, and high health. They 
make the best wives in the world, both as mistresses 
ofa family and mothers; and there is scarcely a house 
that does not swarm with children. 

The air is salutary in a high degree ; so that those 
who bring diseases hither from Europe, generally re- 
cover perfect health in a short time; but the diseases 
that are brought from India. are not so certainly 
cured. ea 
_ Notwithstanding the natural sterility of the climate, 
industry has supplied this place with all the necessaries, 
and even the luxuries of life in the greatest profusion. 
The beef and mutton are excellent, though the cattle 
and sheep are natives of the country ; the cattle are 
lighter than ours, more neatly made, and have horns 
that spread toa much wider extent. ‘The sheep are 
clothed with a substance between wool and hair, and 
have tails of an enormous size; we saw some that 
weighed twelve pounds, and were told that there were 
many much larger. Good butter is made of the milk 
of the cows, but the cheese is very much inferior to 
our own. Here are goats, but they are never eaten, 
hogs, and a variety of poultry. Hares are also found 
here, exactly like those of Europe ; antelopes of many 
kinds, quails of two sorts, and bustards which are 
well flavoured, but not juicy. The fields produce 
European wheat and barley, and the gardens Kuro- 
pean vegetables, and fruit of all kinds, besides plan- 
tains, guavas, jambu, and some other Indian fruits, 
but these are not in perfection; the piantains in par- 
ticular, are very bad, and the guavas no larger than 
gooseberries. ‘The vineyards also produce wine of 
various sorts, but not equal to those of Kurope, ex- 
cept the Constantia, which is made genuine only at 
gue vineyard, about ten mules distant from the town. 
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‘here is another vineyard near it, where wine is made 
that is called by the same name, but is greatly in- 
ferior. | 

The'common method in which strangers live here, 
is tolodge and board with some of the inhabitants, 
many of whose houses are always open for their re- 
ception; the rates are from five shillings to two shil- 
lings a day, for which all necessaries are found. 
Coaches may be hired at four and twenty shillings a 
day, and horses at six shillings ; but the country af. 
fords very little temptation to use them. ‘There are 
no public entertainments ; and those that are private, 
to which strangers of the rank of gentlemen are al- 
- ways admitted, were suspended while we were there 
by the breaking out of the measles. © 

At the farther end of the High-Street the company” 
have a garden, which is about two thirds of an Eng-- 
lish mile long; the whole is divided by walks that: 
intersect each other at right angles, and are planted | 
with oaks that are clipt into wall hedges, except in, 
the centre walk, where they are suffered to grow to} 
their full size, and afford an agreeable shade, which is} 
the more welcome, as, except the plantations by thes 
sides ofthe two canals, there is not a single tree thatt 
would serve even for a shepherd’s bush, within manyy 
miles of the town. The greater part of this garden iss 
kitchen ground; but two small squares are allotted! 
to botanical plants, which did not appear to be sop 
numerous by one half as they were when Oldenland! 
wrote his catalogue. At the farther end of the gar- 
den is a menagerie, in which there are many birdss 
and beasts that are never seen in Europe; particue- 
larly a beast called by the Hottentots coe doe, whichi 
is as large as a horse, and has the fine spiral hornss 
which are sometimes seen in private and public col 
lections of curiosities. 

Of the natives of this country, we could learn butt 
little except from report; for there were none of theigr 
habitations, where alone they retain their original cuse- 
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foms, within less than four days journey from the 
town ; those that we saw at the Cape were all ser- 
vants to Dutch farmers, whose caitle they take care of, 
and are employed in other drudgery of the meanest 
kind. These are in gevieral of a slim make, and ra- 
ther lean than plump, but remar kably strong, nimble, 
and active. Their size is nearly the same with that 
of Europeans, and we saw sume that were six feet 
high ; their eyes are dull and without expression ;: their 
skins are of ihe colour of soot, but that is in a great 
measure caused by the dirt, which is so wrought into the 
grain that it cannot be distinguished from complexion ; 
for I believe they never wash any part of their 
bodies, Their hair curls strongly, not like a 
negroe’s, but falls in ringlets about seven or eight 
inches long. Their clothing consists of a skin, 
generally that of a sheep, thrown over their shoul. 
ders ; besides which, the men wear a small pouch 
in the middle of the waist, and the women a broad lea- 
ther flap, both which hang from a girdle or belt that 
is adorned with beads and small pieces of copper. 
Both men and women wear neckiaces, and sometimes 
bracelets, of beads ; and the women wear rings of hard 
leather round their ancles, to defend them from the 
thorns, with which their country every where abounds : 
some of them have a sandal, made of wood or bark 5 
but the greater part of them are unshod. 

To a European, their language appears to be 
scarcely articulate; besides which it. is distinguished by 
a very remarkable singularity. At very frequent in- 
tervals, while they are speaking, they cluck with the 
tongue against the roof of the mouth: these clucks do 
not appear to have any meaning, but rather to divide 
what they say into sentences. Most of these Hotten- 
tots speak Dutch, without any peculiarity of pronun. 
ciation. 

They are al] modest, even to sheepishness ; for it 
was not without the greatest difficulty that we could 
persuade any of them to dance, or cven to speak in 
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their own language to each other, in our presence. 
We did not however both see them dance, and hear 


them sing ; their dances are by turns active and slugs 


gish to excess ; sometimes consisting of quick and 
violent motions, with strange distortions of the body, 
and unnatural leaps backwards and forwards, with 
the legs crossing each other ; and being sometimes so 
Spiritless that the dancer only strikes the ground 
first with one foot and then with the other, neither 
changing place nor moving any other part of his body: 
the songs also are alternately to quick and slow 
movements, in the same extremes as the dance. 

We made many enquiries concerning these people 
of the Dutch, and the following particulars are relat- 
ed upon the credit of their report. 

Within the boundaries of the Dutch settlements there 
are several nations of these people, who very much 
differ from each other in their customs and manner of 
life: all however are friendly and peaceable,except one 
clan that is settled to the eastward, which the Dutch 


call Bosch men, and these live entirely by plunder, or — 


rather by theft ; for they never attack their neighbours 
openly, but steal the cattle privately in the night. 
They are armed however to defend themselves, if they 


happen to be detected, with lances or assagays, and are | 
rows,whicu they know how to poison by various ways, - 
some with the juice of herbs, and some with the ve. 


nom of the serpent called Cobra di Capelo ; in the 


hands of these people a stone alsois a very formidable’ 
weapon, for they can throw it with such force and ex. . 


actness as repeatedly to hit a dollar at the distance | 
ofahundred paces. As a defence against these free. 
booters, the other Indians train up bulls, which they 
place round their towns in the night, and which, upon. 
the approach of either man or beast, will assemble and. 
oppose them, till they hear the voice of their masters) 
encouraging them to fight, or callivg them off, which. 
they obey with thesame docility as a dog. 

Some nations have the art of melting and preparing | 


a 
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copper, which is found among them, probably native ;- 
and of this they make broad plates, which they wear - 

as ornaments upon their foreheads. Some of them also 
know how to harden bits ofiron, which they procure — 
from the Dutch, and form into knives, so as to give 
them a temper superior to that of any they can buy, 

The chiefs, many of whom are possessors of very nu. 
merous herds of cattle,are generally clad in the skins of 
lions, tygers, or zebras, to which they add fringes, and 
other ornaments in avery good taste. Both sexes 
frequently anoiut the body with grease, but never usé 
any thatis rancid or foetid, if fresh can be had. | Mut- 
ton suet and butter are generally used for that purpose ; 
butter is preferred, which they make by shaking the 

‘milk in a bag made of the skin of some beast. 

We were told that the priest certainly gives the nup- 
tial benediction by sprinkling the bride and bride- 
groom with his urine. But the Dutch universally de- 
clared that the women never wrapped the entrails of 
sheep round their legs, as they have been said to do, 
and afterwards make them part of their food. Semi- 
castration was also absolutely denied to be general ; 
but it was acknowledged that some among the parti- 
cular nation which knew how to melt copper had suf. 
fered that operation, who were said to be the best 
warriors, and particularily to excel in the art of throw. 
ing stones. 

We were very desirous to determine the great ques. 
tion among natural historians, whether the women of 
this country have or have not that fleshy flap or aprov 
which has been called the sinus pudoris, and what we 
Jearnt I shall relate. Many ofthe Dutch and Malays, 
who said they had received favours from Hottentots 
women, positively denied its existence ; but a physi. 
cian of the place declared that he had cured many 
handreds of venereal complaints, and never saw one 
without two fieshy, or rather skinny appendages, pro.« 
ceeding from the upper part of the dabia, in appear- 
ance samewhat resembling the teats of a cow, but flat; 
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they hung down, he said, before the pudendum, and 
were il different subjects of different lengths, in some 
not more than an half aninch, in others three or four © 
inches: these he imagined to be what some writers 
have exaggerated into a flap, or apron, hanging down 
from the bottom of the abdomen, .of sufficient extent 
to render an artificial covering of the neighbouring 
parts unnecessary. | 
Thus much for the country, its productions, and 
inhabitants. The bay islarge, safe, and commodious ; 
itlies open indecd to the north west winds, but they 
‘geldom blow hard; yetas they sometimes send in a 
great sea, the ships moor N.E. and &. W. so as to 
have an open hawser with north west winds : the 
south east winds blow frequently with great violence, 
but as this direction is right out of the bay, they are 
not dangerous. Near the town a wharf of wood is 
run out to a proper distance for the convenience of 
landing and shipping goods. ‘To this wharf water is 
conveyed in pipes, from which several boats may fill 
water at the same time ; and several large boats or — 
hoys are kept by the company to carry stores and pro- | 
visions to and from the shipping in the harbour. ‘The | 


bay is defended by a square fort, situated close to the 


beach on the east side of the town, and by several 
outworks and batteries extending along the shore, as ° 
well on this side of the town as the other ; but they — 
are so situated: as to be cannonaded by shipping, and 
are in a manner defenceless against an enemy of any 
force by land, ‘ihe garrison consists of eight hun. 
dred regular troops, besides militia of the country, ine 
which is compretended. every man able to bear arms. 
They have contrivances to alarm the whole country 
by signals in a very short time, and the militia is 
then to repair immediately to the town. . 

The French at Mauritius are supplied from this 
place with salted beef, biscuit, flour, and wine: the 
provisions for which the French contracted this year 
were 500,000Ib, weight of salt beef, 400,000lb. of 
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flour, 400, 000 Ib. of biscuit, and 1,200 leagers of wine. 
In the morning of the 14th, we v eighed and stood 
out of the bay; aud ai five in the evening anchored: 
under Penquin, or Robin Island: we day here all 
night, and as I could not sail in the morning for want 
of wind, I sent a boat to the island for a few trifling 
articles wiich weshad forgot to take in at the Cape. 
But as soon as the hoatcame near the shore, the Dutch 
hailec her, and warmed the people not to land at their 
peril, bringing down at the same time six men armed 
with musquets, who paraded upon the beach, .The 
officer who commanded the boat not thinking it worth 
while to risk the lives of the pe ople ‘on board for the 
sake of a few cabbages, which were all we wanted, 
returned tothe skip. At first we were at a-loss ‘a 
account for our repulse, but we afterwards recollects 
ed, that to this island the Duich at the cape banish 
such criminals as are not thought worthy of death for 
a ceriain number of yeais, proportioncd to the offence; 
and employ them as slaves in digging lime-stone,which 
though scarce upon tie continent is plenty here: and 
that a Danish ship, which by sickness had lost great 
part of her crew, and had been refused assistance at 
the Cape, came down to. this island, and sending her 
boat ashore, secured the guard, and took on beard as 
many of the criminals as she thought proper to navi- 
gate her home: we concluded therefore that the Dutch, 
to prevent the rescue of their criminals in time to Comme, 
had given orders to their people here to sufferno boat 
of any foreign nation to come ashore. } 
On the 24th, at three o’clock in the afternoon, we 
weighed with a light breezeat S.E. and put to sea, 
About an hour afterwards, we los our master, Mr. 
Robert Moilineux, a young man of good parts, but 
uphappily ‘given up to intemperance, which brought 
on disorders that put an end to his life. 
We proceeded in our voyage homeward without 
any remarkable incident ; and in the morning of the 
VOL, V. HH , 
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_ 99th, we crossed our first meridian, having. circumna- 


vigated the globe in the direction from east to west, 


and consequently lost a day, for which we made an“ 


~ 


allowance at Batavia. . 

At day-break, on the first of May we saw the is- 
land of St. Helena; and at noon, we anchored in the 
road before James’s fort. 

We staid here till the 4th to refresh, and Mr. Banks 
improved the time in making the complete circuit of 
theisland, and visiting the most remarkable places up- 
on it. 

It is situated as it were in the middle of the vast 
Atlantic ocean, being four hundred leagues distant’s 
from the coast of Africa, and six hundred from that of 
America. It is the summit of an immense mountain 
rising out of the sea, which, at a little distance alk 
round it, is of an unfathomable depth, and isno more 
than twelve leagues long, and six broad. 

The seat of volcanoes has, without exception, been 
found to be the highest part of the countries in which | 
they are found, AXtna and Vesuvius have no jand — 
higher than themselves, in their neighbourhoods ; He- | 
cla is the highest hill in Iceland ; volcanoes are fre- 
quent in the highest part of the Andes in South Ame- 
rica ; an the pike of Teneriffe is known to be the: 
covering of subterraneous fire : these are still burning, , 
but there are innumerable other mountains which: 
bear évident marks of fire that is now extinct, and has) 
been so from the time of our earliest traditions : among} 
these is Saint Helena, where the inequalities of thes 
ground, in its external surface, are manifestly the ef-- 
fect of the sinking of the earth, for the opposite: 
ridges, though separated always by deep, and somes. 
times. by broad vallies, are exactly similar both ia ap-- 
pearance and direction ; and that the sinking of thee 
earth in theses parts, was caused by subterraneous firey, 
is equally manifestfrom the stones, for some of them,, 
especially these in the bottom of the vallies, are burmét 
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almost to a cinder; in some there are small bubbles, 
like those that are seen in glass which has been urged 
almost to fusion, and some,though at first sight they do 
not appear to have been exposed to the action of great 
heat, will be found, upon a close inspection, to con- 
tain small pieces of extraneous bodies, particular mune= 
dick, which have yielded to the power of fire, though 
it was not sufficient to alter the appearance of the 
stone which contained them. 

It appeared, as we approached it on the windward 
side, like a rude heap of rocks, bounded by precipices 
ef amazing height, and consisting of a kind of half 

‘friable stone, which shows not the least sign of veges 
tation ; norisit more promising upon a nearer view : 
in sailing along the shore, we came so near the huge 
cliffs, that they seemed to over-hang the ship, and the 
tremendous effect, of their giving way, made us almost 
fear the event : at length we opened a valley, called 
Chappel Valley, which resembles a large trench ; and 
in this valley we discovered the town. ‘Che bottom of 
it is slightly covered with herbage, but the sides are as 
naked as the cliffs that are next the sea. Such is the 
first appearance of the island in its present cultivated 
state, and the first hills must be passed before the val- 
lies look green, or the country displays any other 
mark of fertility. 

The town stands just by the sea side, and the far 
greater part of the houses are ill built; the church, 
which originally wasa mean structure, is in ruins, and 
the market-house is nearly in the same condition. - 

The white inhabitants are all English, who, as they 
are not permitted by the East India Company,to whom 
the island belongs, to carry on any trade or commerce 
on their own account, subsist wholly by supplying 
such ships as touch at the place with refreshments, 
which, however, they do not provide in proportion to 
the fertility of the soil, and the temperament of the 
climate, which would enable them, by cultivation, to 
produce all the fruits and vegetables both of Europe 

HH? 
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and India. - This island indeed, small as it is, enjoys 
the different advantages of different climates, for the 
cabbage trees which grow upoa thé highest ridges, can 
by no art be cultivated upon the ridges next below, 
where the red-wood and gum-wood both flourish, which 
will not grow \upon the ridges above, and neither of 
the three are to be found in the vallies, which, in ge- 
neral, are covered with European plants, and the 
nore common ones of India. , | 
Here are a few horses, but they are kept only for 
the saddle, so that all labour is performed by slaves $ 
nor are they furnished with any of the various ma- 
chines which art has invented to facilitate their task. 
The ground is not every where too steep for a cart, 
and where it is, the wheelbarrow might be used with 
great advantaze, yet there is no wheelbarrow in the 
whole island; every thing is conveyed from place to 
place by the slaves, and they are not furnished even 
with the simple convenience of a porter’s knot, but 
carry their burden upon their “heads. ‘They are ins 
deed very numerous, and are brought from almost 
every part of the world, but they appeared to bea — 
miserable race, worn out partly by excessive labour, | 
and partly by ill usage,’ of which they frequently com- 
plained; and I am sorry to say,” that instances of wane 
ton cruclty are much more frequent among my Colts 
trymen here, than among the Datch, who are, and 
perhaps not without reason, generally reproached 
with want of humanity at Batavia aod the Cape. 
Among the native products of this island, which are | 
not numerous, must be reckoned ebony, though the 
trees are now nearly extinct, and are not remembered 
to have been plenty: pieces of the wood are frequently 
found in the vallies, of a’ fine black’ colour, and a 
hardness almost equal to iron: these pieces, however, 
are always so short and crooked, that no use can be 
made of them. Whether the tree is the same with 
that which produces ebony upon the isle of Bourbon, 
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or the islands adjacent, is not known, as the French 
have not yet published any account of it. 

There are but few insects in this place, but there is 
aspecies of snail found upon the tops of the highest 
ridges, which probably has been there since the origi- 
nal creation of their kind, at the beginning of the 
world. It is indeed very difficult to conceive how 
any thing which was not deposited here at its creation, 
or brought hither by the diligence of man, could find. 
its way toa place so severed from the rest of the. 
world, by seas of immense. extent, except the hypo- 
thesis that has been mentioned on another occasion be 
adopted, and this rock be supposed to have been left 
behind, when a large tract of country, of which it was 
part, subsided by some convulsion of nature, and was 
swallowed upin the ocean. | 

At one o’clock in the afternoon, of the 4ih of 
May, we weighed and stood out of the road, in com- 
pany with the Portland man of war, and twelve sail 
of Indiamen. 

We continued to sail in company with the fleet, 
ti}l the 10th in the morning, when, perceiving that 
-we sailed much heavier than any other ship, and 
thinking it for that reason probable that the Portland 
would get home before us, I made the signal to speak 
with her, upon which Captain Elliot himself came on 
board, and I delivered to him a letter for the Admi- 
ralty, with a box, containing the common log-books 
of the ship, and the journals of some of the officers, 
We continued in company, however, till the 23d in the 
morning, and then there was not one of the ships ia 
sight. About one o’clock in the afternoon, died our 
first lieutenant Mr. Hicks, and in the evening we 
eommitted his body to the sea, with the usual cere- 
monies. ‘The disease of which he died, was a con. 
sumption, and as he was not free from it when we 
sailed from England, it may truly be said that he was 
dying during the whole Voyage, though his decline was 
very gradual till we came to Batavia: the next day, 
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I gave Mr. Charles Clerk an order to act as lieutem 
ant in his room, a yo. ng man who was extremely web! 
gualified for that station: 

Our rigging and sails were now become so bad 
that something was giving Way every day. We con. 
tinued our course, however, in safety till the 10th oo 
June, when land, which proved to be the Lizard, wass 
discovered by Nicholas Young, the same boy thaa 
first saw New Zealatid; on the 11th we run up thee 
chanuel. at.six in the morning of the 12th we passevil 
Beachy Head, at noon wet were a-breast of Dover;, 


and about three came to an anchor in the Downs, andi 
went a-shore at Deal. 


—— 
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